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TIFFANY & GO, 


JEWELERS SILVERSMITHS AND STATIONERS 


~ FOUR SCORE AND SIX YEARS 


OF ACHIEVEMENT 


PURCHASES MAY BE MADE BY MAIL 


FIFTH AVENUE & 3/2 STREET 
NEW YORK 
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The privilege of selling Good- 
year Tires carries with it certain 
definite responsibilities on the 
part of the dealer. 


He pledges himself, for example, 
to give you service that will help 
you get from Goodyear Tires all 
the mileage built into them at 
the factory. 


Seek out the Goodyear 
Service Station Dealer 
near you. He sells and 
recommends Goodyear 
Tires and backs them 
up with standard 
Goodyear Service 


He accepts a smaller profit than 
he might get from certain other 
brands, in order that we may 
put extra quality into the tires 
themselves. 


Not all dealers see the wisdom 
of doing business on this basis; 
consequently not all dealers sell 
Goodyear Tires. 


But Goodyear Dealers implicitly 
believe, as we do, that the foun- 
dation of a permanent and suc- 
cessful business is satisfied 
customers. 






Not all Dealers sell 
Goodyear [ires 


They prefer to sell Goodyear 
Tires because they know they 
can sell them to more people, 
and thus be compensated for 
lower profits on each sale. 


They have learned by experience 
that every Goodyear Tire they 
sell will win them the good will 
of a motorist. 


Dealing with them, you are sure 
of a quality product of excep- 
tional and demonstrated value, 
supported by a service that will 
save you money. 


Because Goodyear Dealers in 
their own interest think first of 
your interest, they are good men 
with whom to trade. 


Because Goodyear Tires and 
Goodyear Dealer Service insure 
maximum economy, more people 
ride on Goodyear Tires than on 
any other kind. 


Goodyear Means Good Wear 


GOOD YEAR 


Copyright 1922, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 
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Every unit in the good Maxwell has been immensely bettered since 
the new and powerful manufacturing organization began its work 
two years ago. 


Because of that fact, the good Maxwell is pushing steadily ahead to- 
ward complete and positive domination of its own price field. 


It is outselling under closest comparison with other cars—not merely 
because it is so much more beautiful, but because of the easily proven 
greater goodness underneath the beauty. 








The three crankshaft bearings in the good Maxwell 
motor are unusually large in diameter. Their com- 
bined length is practically one-third of the total 
length of the crankshaft. 


The strong, heavy crankshaft, and all rotating and 
reciprocating parts,—even to the fly wheel—are 
minutely balanced, to assure vibrationless operation. 


A highly efficient full pressure oiling system literally 
floats the crankshaft on a film of oil, and lubricates 
the connecting rod bearings through channels drilled 
in the crankshaft—a feature not found even in 
much costlier cars. 


Pistons are light-weight alloy, of the split skirt type— 
the type originated and first used successfully by 
Maxwell, and since adopted by many cars of higher 
price. Their light weight removes a common cause 
of vibration. 


The net result of long engineering development, of 
precision manufacture, and a rigid inspection sys- 
tem, is a motor of great power, exceptional pick-up 
and flexibility, of notable smoothness and quietness, 
and particularly free from wear at points where 
wear is ordinarily the most severe. 


Prices F. O. B. Detroit. Revenue tax to be added: Touring, $885; Roadster, $885; Sport Touring, 
$985; Sport Roadster, 960; Club Coupe, 985; Sedan, #1335; Four Passenger Coupe, $1235 


‘The Good 


MAXWELL! 
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ROM the courtly days of our ancestors—‘‘when knighthood was in 
flower””—to our more practical era, there has ever been a keen response 
to the grace and beauty of Style. 


Invariably the refinements of detail identify the shoe of pre-eminent value. 


Diamond Brand Fast Color Eyelets on the shoes you buy are sufficient 
evidence of quality in every essential—the sterling mark of super-excel- 
lence in footwear. 


United Fast Color Eyelet Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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FLEUR ARDENTE 


I will admit I hesitated for a long time before 
I would send my perfumes to America — just 
why,I do not know. If Ihad but foreseen the 
generous response with which my modest 
efforts would be met, my finest creations 
would have been yours many years ago. 








Also I have been made happy by the enthu- 
siasm with which my brochure has been re- 
ceived. And why should it not be? For in this 
little booklet are disclosed the secrets intimes 
of the Parisian boudoir, the little artful ways 
in which the French woman uses perfumes. 


You, too, may have a copy of this beautiful 
little brochure. You have only to ask for it. 


pe 


Springfield, Mass. 
Forbes & Wallace 
Providence, R. I. 
The Shepard Company 
Rochester, N. Y. 
B. Forman Co. 
Utica, N. Y. 
England & McCaffrey 





Shops Chosen to sell 
Luyna Parfums 


New York City Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lord & Taylor Pettis Dry Goods Co. 
James McCreery & Co. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

a saree. Inc. Joseph Horne Co. 
rnoic . 

L. P. Hollander Co. Cleveland, Ohio 

Bonwit Teller & Co. < 2 Halle a a 

Philadelphia, Pa. i” 
John Wanamaker 
Bonwit Teller & Co. 
Llewellyn’s Pharmacy 

Chicago, III. 





LE JASMIN 


Peoples Drug Stores 

- a: roy, N. Y. 
Atlantic City, N. J. A. M. Knowlson & Co. 
Baltimore, Md 


CHANSON d@ETE 


Chas, A. Stevens & 
ros. 


Boston, Mass. 


L. P. Hollander Co. 
S. S. Pierce Co. 


PARFUMS 


CREMES 


Hochschild, Kohn&Co, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Rudin’s Stores 


Hartford, Conn. 
Sage-Allen & Co., Inc. 


COMPACTES 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Wm. D., White & Co. 
Allentown, Pa. 

Hess Brothers 
Scranton, Pa. 

Hotel Casey Shop 


to Americans 


POUDRES 


SAVONS 


are 

Princesse ; 
de Faucigny-Lucinge 
Princesse Troubetzkoy 
Comtesse Jean de Lubersac 
Comtesse de Vaucelles 
Comtesse de Montaigu 
Comtesse d’Hinnisaal 


"Sic marly, 


Introduced into America by THOS. LEEMING & CO., NEW YORK 
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PARRACOMBE HILL* 


“Oh, Larry, do you think we can get down this wet hill without a smash?” 
“Of course we can, dear; I’ve put her in second, and with Kelly Cords under us we 


can’t slip.” 


* Drawing by Laurence Fellows, Devonshire, England 


| nas is no more sickening sensation than to 

feel your car sliding after you have applied the 
orakes. The driver who rides on Kelly-Springfield 
Kant-Slip Cord tires does so with the comfortable 
assurance that he can depend not only upon their 
mileage but upon their surefootedness. It costs no 
more to buy a Kelly. 
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Fours— 

2 Pass. Roadster 

5 Pass. Touring 

3 Pass. Coupe - 

5 Pass. Sedan 

5 Pass. Touring 
Sedane «. - 


Sixes— 

2 Pass. Roadster 
5 Pass. Touring 
5 Pass. Touring 


Sedan - - - 


5 Pass. Sedan - 
4 Pass. Coupe - 
7 Pass. Touring 
7 Pass. Sedan - 
Sport Roadster 
Sport Touring 


$865 

885 
1175 
1395 


1325 


$1175 


1195 


1935 
1985 
1895 
1435 
2195 
1625 
1675 


Prices f. o. b. Buick 
Factories; government 
tax to be added. 


Sedan Beauty That Reflects 


A Woman’s Personality 


To appreciate the unusual beauty and 
distinctive charm of this seven- 
passenger Buick Sedan a woman must 
observe the exquisite taste of its 
interior setting. 


Seats, walls, and ceiling are finished 
in rich plush velours of a shade that 
will harmonize with any gown she 
may wear, be she shopping, calling or 
bound for the theatre or some formal 
evening affair. The rugs match the 
general color scheme. All metal fit- 
tings are dull silvered and of artistic 
design. They merge perfectly into 
the prevailing atmosphere of refine- 
ment and elegance. Amid such sur- 
roundings a woman knows she looks 
her best. 


Combined with this beauty is luxu- 
rious comfort. The upholstery is deep 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, 


and restful. Every convenience is at 
her command, such as mirror, heater, 
frosted corner lights, ventilator, and 
numerous other unique appointments. 


Trim, smart, and graceful in general 
appearance—finished in a rich and 
lustrous shade, this Buick Sedan is 
also a delightfully satisfying car for 
women to drive. So easily does the 
clutch operate, so simply are the con- 
trcels manipulated, and so responsive 
is the car to the slightest touch of the 
wheel that driving fatigue is practi- 
cally unknown. 


A woman knows, too, that she can 
always depend on her Buick to serve 
her at all times well and faithfully. 
For the Buick name is inseparably 
linked with 20 years of unsurpassed 
motor car dependability. 


BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 





BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FuintT, MIcHiGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 


Branches in All Principal Cities—Dealers Everywhcre 
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NEW ENGLAND 








OTEL V 
Commonwealth Hve. Boston, 
at Dartmouth Street 


An Aristocratic Hotel 
affording the Dignity and 
Elegance of a Private Resi- 
dence, and appealing to a 
highly discriminating patron- 
age. 

Delightfully situated in the 
Back Bay District. Quickly 
accessible to Boston’s attrac- 
tions. 

C. H. GREENLEAF CO., Props. 
Everett B. Rich, Managing Director 
Franklin K. Pierce, Associate Mg. 
Send for Illustrated Booklet 
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The LENOX The BRUNSWICK 








On Either Side of Copley Sq. 




















ATLANTIC CITY 











The Shelburne 


ATLANTIC CITY 


Open all Year 
European Plan 


Directly on the Boardwalk 
Phone 1628 Atlantic City 

















Noother resort hotel on either Con- 
tinent provides such an unusual 
combination of true comfort, cli- 
matic and recreational advantages 
yy at all seasons. Directly on the sea. 


American or European Plan 


TRAY M ORE 


_ ATLANTIC CITY 
Worlds Greatest Hotel Success 



















CALIFORNIA 








“If you like California, you'll love Santa 
Barbara”. One of the most beautiful hotels 
in all the world 


SAMARKAND 


(Heart’s Desire) 


A Persian style of architecture, overlooking 
mountains and sea, set in entrancing gar- 
dens, cloistered suits. Cuisine of distinctive 
excellence. Two great Golf Links, Polo 
Field. Hundreds of miles of Auto Roads and 
Bridle trails. A restful, re-creative place for 
discerning ones. For booklet and rates 
apply to Charles Bedell Hervey, Proprietor, 
SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. 
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to this castle of snows! 


Quebec supplies the glorious winter. 
Chateau Frontenac the wherewithal to 
enjoy it... Shoot the thrilling toboggan 
slide on Dufferin Terrace—and you land 
at the Chateau’s portal. Skate on the rink 
and you’re a hop from its roaring fires. . . 
The ice-packed St. Lawrence is a pano- 
rama from your double-sashed window. 
The snow-paved town is but a sleigh-ride 
-from your perfectly officered dining 
room. ... Try winter-sporting. Let the 
Canadian Pacific Office plan your trip 
now. In New York, 44th and Madison 
Ave. In Chicago,140 S. Clark St. Or, write 
Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, Canada. 


CHATEAU 


FRONTENAC 


A CANADIAN PACIFIC HOTEL ATOP OLD QUEBEC 























SOUTH CAROLINA FLORIDA y proeapgin Maryland 
ates on application 
S. F. Wright, Manager 
Early Golf & Hunting 








NEW YORK 





















She NASSAU 


Lonc BeAcu 


LOnNG ISLAND 





HEATED GARAGE 





RESTAURANT AND DANCING 


Oren Axi YEAR 

















The Watdort- - Cstoria | 


Fifth Avenue 39% an 34° Streets. New’ 
LM Boomer, President-Roy Carruthers, Managing — 


More visiting notables stop 
at the Waldorf-Astoria than 





at any other New York hotel. 




















“‘Half a Block from Herald Square” 
HOTEL COLLINGWOOD 
45 West 35th Street New York City 

SETH H. MOSELEY 
Select accommodations for 


discriminating peo 


European Plan $2.50 up 


ple 














Hotel Harg 


West 72d St., through 
to 71st St., New York 


300 rooms, each with bath. Absolutely 
fireproof. One block to 72d 
trance of Central Park. Comfort and 


refinement combined with 


rates. Send for illustrated booklet. 


rave 


St. en- 


moderate 











Watkins Glen, N. Y. 


THE GLEN SPRINGS 


On Seneca Lake 


William E. Leffingwell, President 
Open all the year 


Illustrated booklets on 


request 








Forest Hills Inn 


American Plan Hotel. Open all year. 


15 mins. from Penn. Sta. Accommodations for 400, 


GEORGE J. BERMBACH, Mgr. 
Tel. Boulevard 6290 








HOTEL GRAMATAN 


5 OR EAE. N. 


he rates are extremely reasonable 


HENRI PAUCHEY & SONS, Inc., 


Lessee 


& 














MARYLAND 

















Hotel Altamont 











PINE FOREST INN and. COTTAGES Beach] 
UMMERVILLE S Min BO 
22 alae s from historical Charleston i 
JANUAR 


OPEN 
SPECIAL JANUARY TOURNAMENTS FLORIDA'S FOREMOST RESORT cama 
The most delightful month for golfers. No snow 
—only sunshine and flowers. Superb 18-hole 
golf course. Tennis, saddle and carriage horses. 
Cuisine and service on par with the best Metro- 






































——e hotels. Quail, Wild-Turkey, Fox and THE BELLEVIEW 
asennad HOTEL AND COTTAGES 
W. Aes. BELLEAIR HEIGHTS, FLORIDA 
Charming Charleston 
ONE NIGHT FROM NEW YORK NORTH CAROLINA 
Villa Margherita nan 2¢. 
ONLY INN ON SOUTH BATTERY Cabmnta MOTE, NOW CERN 
Write for reservations—Charleston, S. C. Weather like late Autumn in New England 








PORTO RICO 

















THE CONDADO-VANDERBILT HOTEL 


an Juan, Porto 
Ideal hotel of the Tropics. 


management as the Vanderbilt Hotel, N.Y: 


ico 
Under same 














New York Hotels 


D\ you like the big gay 
Metropolitan hotel, or 


the little exclusive hotel? 
Write or Censult 
The Nast International 
Travel Bureau 
23 West 44th St. N.Y. City 
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« Burton Holmes 
Chosen Hotel at Seoul, Chosen (Korea), managed by the South Manchuria Railway 


The Shortest Route 
from Tokyo to Peking 


Siew South Manchuria Railway is the shortest 
and quickest route between Tokyo and Peking. 
This route affords unusual opportunities to see the 
beautiful section of Japan along the Inland Sea, to 
enjoy the steamer-ferry trip from Shimonoseki to 
Fusan, to visit Chosen, “The Land of the Morning 
Calm’’, and then to see the modern transformation 


of Manchuria, “The Garden of China”. 


From Tokyo to Peking—across Japan, the Tsu- 
shima Strait, through Chosen (Korea), on through 
Manchuria and down to Peking and other Chinese 
cities—is a superb itinerary for the tourist, or for 
the man of affairs going to any of these points on 
business. 


Chosen, the name by which Korea was known in 
ancient times and which has again been adopted, is 
different from any other country in the Orient. 
Seoul, the capital, is a fascinating city with an 
ancient history, which can be traced through its 
palaces, monasteries, gateways, bell towers, pagodas 
and princely art collections. 


The journey from Seoul to Antung, where the Yalu 
River is crossed, and then through Manchuria to 
Mukden, the age-old capital of the Manchu Dynasty, 
and then to Peking, is one of delight for the West- 
erner. Onreaching Mukden the visitor may go south 
to Dairen, the commercial metropolis of Manchuria, 
or north to Changchun, where connection is made 
with the Chinese Eastern Railway for Harbin and 
Trans-Siberian points. The through trains on this 
short route are equipped with American sleeping 
and dining cars, and the service compares with that 
of the best American railroad. 

For Information and free travel Distances Between Principal 
literature, write Y. Tamura, Amer- Cities 


ican Representative, South Man- ‘ ; 
churia Railway, 111 Broadway, New Tokyo to Shimonoseki 24 hrs. 


York. Shimonoseki to Fusan 11 “ 
Fusan toSeoul .. 10 “ 
The South Manchuria Railway, SeoultoAntung . . 11 “ 


running through Chosen (Korea) r in 
and Manchuria, is the only railway Antung to Mukden . 8 PP 
in the Orient with all-American Mukden to Changchun 6 

equipment. It conducts a chain Mukden to Dairen g “ 


of hotels de luxe, travel bureaus, ; 
and city and country clubs. Mukden to Peking <. 23 


Your Host and Guide 


South Mancuuria 
® Raitway © 
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EW WILLARD 


WASHINGTON D.C. 


A Capttal Hotel in the Capital City 


The New Willard is a step from 
the White House and as symbolic of 
Washington as the Executive Manston 
itself. 


Great men of six continents live there 
and dine in its restaurants. 


It is a thoroughly enjoyable hotel — 
unpretentious, democratic, yet refined 
and efficiently managed. 


The New Willard 
Pennsylvania Ave. and F. St., Washington, D. C. 


L. M. Boomer, President—Frank S. Hight, Managing Director 





The Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia, Pa.- 


Beautiful and big—in everything it zs and does. 
After a visit, Philadelphia suggests only one hotel 
—the Bellevue-Stratford. 


James P. A. O? Conor, Managing Director 


The Waldorf Astoria, New York— 


The aristocrat of hotels. More famous people 
stop at the Waldorf than at any other hotel in 
America. Roy Carruthers, Managing Director 


Under the Direction of L. M. Boomer 
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‘*A votre service, 
madame”’ 


Enjoy the utmost in Luxury, 





Service and Cuisine 


| ines art of extracting joy out of living is not an 
exclusive monopoly of the French. But it is an 
art in which they excel. French chefs and French 
servants set standards for the world and French 
cuisine is incomparable. 


On the giant express liners Paris and France, the 
French genius for catering to personal comfort 
finds full expression. The staterooms and suites 
are large, luxurious and the dernier cri in furnish- 
ing, decoration and equipment. Competence and 
courtesy govern the selection of stewards and 
femmes de chambre, and French chefs sustain 
the high traditions of their art. 


Whether you are bound for England, France or 
elsewhere in Europe, the French Line offers a 
quick passage under the most delightful auspices. 
You may enjoy a daily succession of social plea- 
sures, Or you may indulge in perfect rest and re- 
laxation, making you fit and ready for strenuous 
sight-seeing, a nerve-racking business tour or the 
equally severe test of an exacting social season. 


The same is true of your trip home. You are an 
honored and privileged guest for whose comfort 
and entertainment the French Line staff is ready 
and willing to extend every courtesy and service. 


Regular sailings from New York for Plymouth 
(England) and Havre by the giant 


express steamers de luxe 


PARIS FRANCE - LAFAYETTE 


Details of rates for all classes of accommodations 
together with interesting descriptive information 
regarding foreign travel and where to go and 
what to see in France sent on request 
Regular sailings from New York to Havre by the large and 
comfortable steamers 
ROUSSILLON LA BOURDONNAIS 
ROCHAMBEAU CHICAGO A 


From New Orleans to Havre. Steamers: 
NIAGARA and DE LA SALLE 


Trench, Lt 


Compagnie Générale Transatlantique 
19 State Street, New York 


Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities of Europe 
and the United States 




























CHOCOLATES and BONBONS 


for St. Valentine’s Day 


The day and the girl that typify thoughts 
straight /rom the heart, deserve sweets that go 
straight /o the heart. Send Sherry Chocolates 
and Bonbons for Valentine’s Day. They 
say, for you: “I deem you fairest and send 
you sweets that the world deems rarest.” 


The Sherry Shops invite you to see the lovely Valen- 
line favors they are showing. Ices, pastries andcandtes 
in appropriate forms for birthdey of the God of Love. 


SHERRY SHOP 
300 Park Avenue 


SHERRY SHOP 
Waldorf-Astoria 
5th Ave. & 34th St., N.Y. 


SHERRY SHOP 


58th St. & 5th Ave. 
New York 


STOMA COS BN 
































G 











New York Hotels 


De you like the big gay metropolitan hotel, or the little 
exclusive hotel? Do you want a hotel for weekends in the 
country or by the sea? Or a hotel within motoring distance 
for dinner? 

We know where the best ones are. And, if you care to write 
us, we'll not only give you a list of names, but we’ll add a 
card of introduction so that you'll be well taken care of. 
And there won’t be any charge for service. 


THE NAST 
INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL BUREAU 


25 WEST 44th STREET NEW YORK CITY 














NEW YORK NEW YORK 























She VANDERBILT “Hotel 


YhietyJourth Street sasr at Park Avenue 
New Mork City 


A few self-contained suites available 
for the season at reasonable rates. 


Sunday Evening Concerts 
in the Della Robbia Room. 
Diner de Luxe, per couvert, 
Two Dollars and a_ half 


WALTON H. MARSHALL, J4lanager 
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Sail away to summer days and starlit nights—to the lands of = “ee 
color and romance that edge the Mediterranean or to thir- : 
teen of the gorgeous foreign lands that dot the Caribbean. Soy, : 
MEDITERRANEAN WEST INDIES =< 
ADRIATIC (24,541 tons) By White Star Liner FA \ 
From NewYork MEGANTIC (20,000 tons disp.) ‘o 
January 6 February 24 Specially constructed for cruising 


A transatlantic liner, famous ie ae ge ie 
for de luxe quarters, cuisine Jan. 15 _ 7 _ 
and service. You visit Egypt, 28 days of delight among the 
Italy, the Riviera. (Greece interesting and diverting 
and the Holy Land, if you countries beneath the South- 
wish). Ample time for ern Cross—includes Panama 
delightful shore excursions. Canal and La Guaira, South 
pe America. Rates as low as $9 
at very moderate rates per day. No passports. 


Inquire for details 


= ‘WHITE STAR LINE 


; No.1 Broadway, New York 



















a 
“Mardi~ Gras 


—the former as alluring as ever, with its Old World at- 
mosphere; the latter more brilliant and spectacular than 
in any previous season. REX, the Lord of Misrule, 
will hold sway from February 8 to February 13. 

Feast your eyes on the gorgeous pageants and masks of the 
Mystic Crews of MOMUS, COMUS and PROTEUS— the 
famous street parades of wonderful floats—the magnificent 
play of colors. 

A ten-day stopover at New Orleans is allowed on all tickets 

Via the 


Where Summer Never Wanes 
Outdoor Life is the daily program the whole winter through 


_ There’s a ‘‘world of good’’ to be derived from the climate, exceptional in health- 
building qualities; from the luxuriant tropical surroundings and congenial companion- 
ships; from the hotel life, and from participation in the countless sports and activities 
of this marvelous Realm of Romauce. 

ALL HOTELS NOW OPEN ON THE AMERICAN PLAN 
ST. AUGUSTINE...................++2000ee PONCE DE LEON 
APO Oa rman | 
OnMOND-ON-THE-HALIFAX...................055 
ALM BEACH .... BREAKERS 
i ae eco ceac ccc ce ce MOLAR POMNCEANA 
sis stu spiay ata iwieiatgia meiacaa anaes (AL PALM 
.....+..-LONG KEY FISHING CAMP 
errr TB ss 
ose coecceee-»- ROYAL VICTORIA 
GOLF—SURF BATHING—FISHING—SAILING— MOTORING 
AND EVERY SUMMERTIME ATTRACTION 
| Through Pullman trains from New York direct to all East Coast resorts, including 
| Key West for Havana; also through sleepers between (Chicago and Miami, and from 
| other sections through Pullman trains to Jacksonville make close connections with parlor 
car and sleeping car trains on the F. E. (. Ry. 
Through sleeper between* Boston and Miami daily—51 hours, 


é Di Send for information Booklet, which contains list of 
New Orleans San Antonio El Paso Tucson’ San Diego all hotels, with rates to meet every financial limitation 
Los Angeles San Francisco 


SUNSET LIMITED—Operated daily over a mild, sunny route all the way. Standard Pull- FLORIDA EAST COAST 


an§ i i ini 3 = ans; ist Sleepi é Flagler System) 
man Sleeping, Observation and Dining Cars from New Orleans; Pullman Tourist Sleeping Car 263 Fifth Av ‘i isi ( , i was 
from Washington, D. C,, to San Francisco. Tri-weekly Sleeping Car between New Orleans and enue, New Yor nera ices 
Globe, Pca age a the 120 Mile Detour by Automobile over the APACHE TRAIL HIGHWAY; Phones, Madison Sq. 9230-9231 St. Augustine, Flas 
also between New Orleans and San Diego via the San Diego & Arizona Railway through the 
CARRISO GORGE. 


For information and literature address 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES 
New Vork New Orleans Houston Tucson 
165 Broadway Pan-American Bank Bldg. Southern Pacific Bldg. Score Bldg. 
San Francisco, Southern Pacific Bldg. 
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* California 


Every mile a scene worth while 
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WM. A. BRADY SUCCESSES 





PLAYHOUSE "e530" 


Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 2.30 


‘‘Perfect Musical Comedy’’ 
Stephen Rathbun,—Sun 


UP SHE GOES 


“The most appealing musical 
comedy seen here in many 


months.”’ 


—Robert S. Welsh, Telegram 





44th ST. THEATRE 


Evenings 8:30. Matinees Wed. and Sat. 


“Don’t miss, ‘The World We Live In’ 
unless you are willing to allow the 
MOST REVEALING DRAMA OF THE 
TIMES to escape you.”’ 

Alison Smith,—Globe 


THE WORLD 
WE LIVE IN 


(The Insect Comedy) 
By JOSEPH and KAREL KAPEK 


YOU DON’T HAVE TO 
THINK UNLESS YOU WANT TO! 
(Just drink in the beauty of it!) 














FRAY E@mstoxs MORRIS GEST present 
Aeye oscoW 
one bon 
yow AL! fg URIS *: SARIS 
CENTU yas = eCENT. PK W. 
CON aeCO EVS.6:30 MATS. TUE. & SAT 


2nd YEAR NEW YORK 
















F. Ray Comstock and Morris Gest have the 
onor to announce 


THE MOSCOW 
ART THEATER 


JOLSONS 59th ST. THEATER 
AT 7th AVENUE 














The Most Talked-Of Play of the Year 
Brock Pemberton’s Production of 
Pirandello’s Continental Novelty 

Six Characters in Search of an Author 


Princess Theatre, Mats. Thurs. é Sat. 








y——Sam H. Harris Attractions 


FULTON THEATRE, w. 46th St. 

Evenings, 8:10. Matinees, Wed. and Sat. 

MARGARET LAWRENCE 
in The London Triumph 


*“‘“SECRETS”’ 


by Rodolf Besier & May Edington 
Staged by Sam Forrest 





MUSIC BOX THEA., w. 4sth St. 


Evenings, 8:15. Matinees, Wed. and Sat. 
Irving Berlin’s New 
“MUSIC BOX REVUE” 
of 1923 


Staged by Hassard Short 
WITH A GREAT CAST 
39 St. E. of 


MAXINE ELLIOTTS, Broadway 
Evenings, 8:15. Matinees, Wed. and Sat. 
New York’s Greatest Triumph 
JEANNE EAGELS 
in ‘*RAIN’”’ 


from W. Somerset Maugham’s story 











“Miss Thompson” 
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The Theatrical Callboard 


Critical Notes Befo 


re the Curtain Rises 


By KENNETH MACGOWAN 


66 HE World’s First Theatre ”’— 
1 ‘spiritualized realism’’. Those were 
the two phrases coined by Oliver M. 
Sayler to convey the importance and the 
quality of the performance, that he found 
within the doors of the Moscow Art 
Theatre at the end of his trek from Indi- 
anapolis across western America, the 
Pacific, and Siberia in 1917. Now Stani- 
slavsky, founder of that playhouse and 
chief actor of its company, has come the 
rest of the way round the globe at the in- 
vitation of Morris Gest to show us how 
accurately the American critic judged this 
magnificent organization. 

The first play that these Russian actors 
have given us —Tsar Fyodor by Count 
Alexei Tolstoy, cousin of the more famous 
Lyofi—was also the first play in which the 
original company appeared at the found- 
ing of their theatre in 1898. Almost every 
sort of theatrical fare except trash has fol- 
lowed this picturesque historical tragedy 
in the twenty-five years of the theatre’s 
life. Shakespeare, Gorky, Andreyev, 
Maeterlinck, Ibsen, Gogol, the other Tols- 
toy, Sophocles, Hauptmann, are to be 
found in the repertory. But most of all, 
Tchekov. It was with his drama, The 
Sea Gull, that Stanislavsky’s theatre 
definitely established itself; it was not 
until Tchekov was produced there that he 
won success. Two of his dramas, The 
Cherry Orchard and The Three Sisters, 
are to be acted in New York, together 
with Gorky’s The Lower Depths (Night 
Lodging, as it was called when Arthur 
Hopkins produced it here), and two bills 
made up of single acts from plays by 
Pushkin, Dostoievsky and Turgenieff. 

Two things have distinguished the 
methods of the Moscow Art Theatre. One 
is the care and perfection of its work, the 
other the particular quality of perform- 
ance. Months of study, preparation 
and rehearsal go into each production. 
When Stanislavsky called Gordon Craig 
to Moscow to mount Hamlet, almost two 
years were consumed in the gestation of 
the piece. Nowhere in the American 
theatre, not even in the atelier of David 
Belasco, is such interminable care be- 
stowed on the detail of production. In- 
cidentally, it is interesting to note how 
this passion for thoroughness, infecting 
Morris Gest, has led to the longest and 
most thorough campaign of exploitation 
that any foreign or native theatrical ven- 
ture has ever had in advance of pro- 
duction. Even down to the publication of 
special English translations of the plays 
and the re-issuing of Sayler’s invaluable 
guide-book, The Russian Theatre, in a 
second edition, Gest’s care and energy 
have done everything possible to insure 
understanding and success. 


From the Theatre Guild 


wrt the Moscow Art Theatre gives 
us is realism, but realism deepened, 
spiritualized, and uplifted to the point 
where life seems to speak in terms of the 
soul. The American actor, sitting before 
these players at the special matinees which 
Gest has arranged for a day of the week on 
which no other afternoon performances 
fall, will be read such a lesson in true im- 
personation as would make over the art of 
acting on our stage if we had repertory 
theatres to give our players practice. I 
risk this statement from a performance by 
perhaps half of the troupe which I saw 
last summer in Stockholm 

Our own art theatre, 
Guild — under the 


the Theatre 


leadership of a 


Russian director, utterly at variance with 
the realistic ideal of Stanislavsky— 
dashes venturesomely from Paul Clau- 
del’s miracle play, The Tidings Brought to 
Mary, to one of the two philosophic clas- 
sics most often seen in Continental thea- 
tres and most seldom in America, Peer 
Gynt. Like Faust, Ibsen’s great poetic 
drama is almost always in the repertory of 
some theatre or other in every German 
city. Even Paris has lately seen it. It is 
produced in every possible fashion from 
a run-down repetition of the ways of 1903 
to an adventure in Expressionism before 
which Ibsen would pale with terror. No 
matter which method or what acting ac- 
companies Peer Gynt, thousands upon 
thousands of playgoers submit themselves 
enthusiastically each year to its mordant 
and ironic poetry. Here in New York— 
almost twenty years since Richard Mans- 
field acted the play—the Theatre Guild 
will present it with the youthful Joseph 
Schildkraut as Peer. Theodore Komisar- 
jevsky will direct the performance, and 
Lee Simonson will provide the many 
backgrounds which the play involves. 

At last, too, another American play 
from the Guild. The date is not yet set, 
but some time before the year is out it will 
produce a drama by Elmer Rice, author 
of On Trial and It Is the Law, trick melo- 
dramas both. The new play, The Adding 
Machine, is no less ingenious and novel in 
technique, according to report, but it isa 
tragedy of American industry. 


Shaw As Translator 


ERNARD Shaw has filled most réles 

in the theatre. He has been play- 
Ww right, director, critic, and on one oc- 
casion—a performance of Getting Married 
for copyright purposes—actor. Now he 
comes forward as translator and adapter. 
It may be a personal and kindly interest 
in the author or it may be a desire for re- 
venge; for the playwright in the case, Sie- 
fried Trebitsch, has translated many of 
the works of Shaw into German. The 
Trebitsch play upon which Shaw has been 
laboring will be known in English as 
Jitta’s Atonement and will be acted by 
Bertha Kalisch, and presented by the Shu- 
berts. Gossip has it that Shaw has proved 
no more high-brow than many another 
adapter, and found a happy ending for the 


ay. 

Another player long absent from New 
York returns in the person of Ben Greet, 
pioneer of simplified Shakespeare some 
twenty years ago. 

Maclyn Arbuckle, once heading a road 
company in The Better Ole, is to be seen in 
Ole Bill, M.P., the English sequel to 
Bairnsfather’s first comedy. 

H. I. Phillips, the humorist of the New 
York Globe, and last in direct descent from 
those rich and racy columnists of the last 
century, Josh Billings and Petroleum V. 
Naseby, has at last been commandeered to 
do what he should long ago have done, 
supply the libretto for a musical comedy. 
It is called Take a Chance. 

Among forthcoming farces is a study of 
the lightning change art of Nevada, Get- 
ting Unmarried, by Edgar Selwyn. Ro- 
land Young will play the long-suffering 
husband. 

Another serious play from Owen Davis, 
holding to the standard he set himself in 
The Detour, is Ice-Bound, a forthcoming 
Production by Sam H. Harris, in which 
Robert Ames will appear. 

The Shuberts have a new play by 
Rachel Crothers in hand, Mary III. 











THE SELWYNS PRESENT 


A PLAY OF THE PEOPLE 
| FOR THE PEOPLE 


“The FO OL” 


Channing Pollock’s Powerful 
American Drama 


DirRECTED BY FRANK REICHER 
TIMES SQ. NOW PLAYING 
THEATRE Matinee Wed ava 


West42ndSt.,N.Y. Saturday at 2.30 


at the | 


APOLLO THEATRE 
BEN-AMI | 


in the Sensational European Success 
‘JOHANNES KREISLER”’ 
A Fantastic Melodrama 


Piay DirkectEp BY FRANK REICHER 














GLOBE THEATRE 
Charles Dillingham presents 
The Newest Musical Comedy 


THE BUNCH and JUDY 


Music by JEROME KERN 
Book by ANNE CALDWELL and HUGH FORD 


with Fred and Adele Astaire, Joseph Cawthorns, 
ay Dooley, Delano Dell and 100 others 


‘“‘BETTER TIMES” 
at THE HIPPODROME 


Management Charles Dillingham 
“LARGEST and MOST MAGNIFI- 
CENT SPECTACLE EVERSTAGED 

at the HIP” by R. H. BURNSIDE 
Cast of I é Foreign 24 Noted 
1000 Novelties Soloists 


MATINEE DAILY 






































Another John Golden Hit 


7th HEAVEN 


Austin Strong’s Love-Drama 


fd « BOOTH Ween st. Maw Wed % Sat 

















Shubert Theatre “iS 


Mats. Wed. and Sat. Nights 8.15. Mat. 2.15 


Greenwich Village Follies 
FOURTH ANNUAL PRODUCTION 
Devised and Staged by 


JOHN MURRAY ANDERSON 














““SEASON’S BEST PLAY”—Tribune 
The Universal Opinion of 


Loyalties 
Presented by Charles Dillingham. 
Written by John Galsworthy. 
Produced by Basil Dean. 
TO BE SEEN AT 


GAIETY THEATRE 
B’way & 46th St. 


BLOSSOM TIME 
CENTURY THEATRE 


62nd & C. P. West 
Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2.30 





Evs. 8.30 





[—— SOCIETY’S LATEST FAD == 
‘*‘Under Southern Skies’’ 


PLANTATION 


American Room Charming 
Entertainment Unique 
AFTER THEATRE soth AT BROADWAY 
Advance Reservations Only 
Phone Circle 2331 

















YOU’LL LOVE IT. ———— 
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tr Society Foregathers 


+ TENT 


| on = Street 14 block East of B’way 


AFTER THE THEATRE SUPPER 
AND DANCING. 10:30 NIGHT- 
LY EXCLUDING SUNDAYS 


Featuring 
Brooke Johns 
Meyer Davis’ Tent Band 

















—— You Must Come Over’’ 


Dazzling Array of Stars including 
SAVOY and BRENNAN 
(Courtesy Greenwich Village Follies) 
NIGHTLY AFTER-THEATRE 








Dansante Exclusive 5ist St. at Broadway 


Advance Reservations Phone Circle 9071 














4 CHRISTOPHER STREETO 
IM GREENWICH VILEAG EX 
FORMERLY THE BLUE NORSE O 
TEA * DINNER + IOANCING 
WITH TAE VENGCTIAN QUARTETTE 
OPEN Sous TO ONE DO 


ey Te ccs { | 
jl ag ! 











Group Exhibition 





Paintings 
MURRAY BEWLEY 
PUTNUM BRINDLEY 

JOHN COSTIGAN 
E. F. MAC RAE 
CHAS. REIFFEL 


February Catalog 
on Request 


PYUDENSIN( 


_ 45 West 44th Street, New York 





.ONG BLOCK (ROM THE SEVENTH AVG. pisWav 0% 
THE ieaee 'KEMPER, , 
eee 



























MODERN 
INTERIORS 


JOSEPH URBAN 


ANNOUNCES A NEW COL- 
LECTION OF ART WORK 
FROM VIENNA - LEATHER 
BRASS - SILVER - IVORY 
LACE - SILK - GLASS 
GOLD - ENAMEL 


Wy 


WERKSTATIE 
OF inc 


581 FIFTH AVE 
ONEWYORKO 


BOOKLET ON REQUEST 





























E you going to Europe this year? Now 
A is the time to make your plans. Natur- 
ally you will prefer to sail under the American 
flag and before making a decision you will 
investigate American ships. 


When you have investigated you will be 
proud of your Merchant Marine. You will 
be happy to join the thousands of enthusiastic 
boosters of American ships and American 
service at sea. 


Investigate Today 


Your Government invites you to do so now. Simply 
fill in the information blank below and mail it to the United 
States Shipping Board. Americans who have traveled on 
U. S. Government ships are unanimous in their praise of 
the superior service, wonderful meals, smooth sailing, and 
luxurious accommodations. Rates have recently been 
reduced but not one jot of luxury or service has been 
sacrificed. 


What you will receive— 


A handsomely bound booklet showing actual photo- 
graphs of the luxurious interiors of your ships: A full 
description of the Government Ships operated to Europe 
by the United States Lines: Information about the chief 
events of interest in Europe in Spring and the low prices 
that now prevail. Send the blank today—now. You will 
be under no obligation whatever. 


Pic ciscstt ae cit 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To Shipping Board 
Information Section P-2832 U.S. Washington, D.C, 


Please send without obligation the U. S. Government Booklet giving travel 
facts and also information regarding U. $. Government ships. I am con- 
sidering a trip to Europe 1), The Orient 01, South America 0. 


If 1 go date will be about. 
My Name 


My Street No. or R. F. D. 
7 Town. State 


United States Lines 


45 Broadway, New York City 
310 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, II. g2 State St., Boston, Mass. 
155 Congress Street West, Detroit, Michigan 





























Managing Operators for 


U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 
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New York’s Smartest Supper Club 


121 West 45th Street 
For Reservations Phone Bryant 3200 











CAPITOL 


BROADWAY and sist STREET 


World’s Largest and Foremost 
Motion Picture Theatre 








Edward Bowes, Managing Director 


DE LUXE 
MOTION PICTURE 
ENTERTAINMENT 


CAPITOL BALLET CORPS 
Alexander Oumansky, Ballet Master 
Mlle. Gambarelli, Ballerina 


CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA 
Erno Rappe, Conductor 


Presentations by S. L. ROTHAFEL 























The 


CARL FENTON 
ORCHESTRA 


Now Available For 
All Social Functions 


(Hear Their Brunswick Records) 


Address: Carl Fenton 
16 West 36th St., N. Y. C. 
Phone Fitzroy 1190 


























The Elite Vaudeville Theatre 
of the World 


B. F. Keith’s 
PALACE 


Broadway & 47th St. - New York 


Supreme artists from opera, the 
dramatic, musical comedy and the 
concert stages are constantly in- 
terwoven in the Palace programs 
with the rarest vaudeville artists. 


Matinees every day at 2 o’clock 
Evenings at 8 o’clock 
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The Seal of Safety 


Safety Backed by a 
Reputation 


IN 41 years, thousands of investors 
have bought hundreds of millions 
of dollars of Straus Bonds. In no 
case has any bondholder ever lost 
one dollar of principal or interest 
or been delayed one day in the 
payment of either. 


Today, with trust in this record, 
our greatest asset, thousands of 
bond buyers are investing their 
surplus funds through us. 


We underwrite and offer for sale 
the highest class first mortgage 
bonds secured by properties in 
the leading American cities. The 
yield is the highest consistent 
with safety, 6 and 612%. 


We would be pleased to send you 
a booklet describing these sound 
bonds in $1,000, $500 and $100 de- 
nominations. Write for 


BOOKLET B-1315 


S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1882 OFFICES IN FORTY CITIES INCOR PORATED 


Straus BuILDING 
6 No. Clark St., at Madison St. 
CxIcaco 


Straus BuILpinc 
565 Fifth Ave., at 46th St. 
New York 


79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


41 Years Without Loss to Any Investor 


© 1923—S. W. S. & Co. 
































VANITY FAIR 


The Financial Situation 


Leaves from An Observer’s Notebook 


By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 


ALL STREET is a little better 
and a trifle worse than the lay pub- 
lic believes. 

Like any community, from Sodom to 
Gopher Prairie or Zenith, the financial 
district is composed of good folk and bad. 
The great flareup of insolvent bucketeers 
last year dramatically warned each in- 
vestor to make sure that his broker was 
honest 

Virtue in finance is perhaps an elusive 
thing, but for pragmatic purposes, the 
unethical are those who do not perform 
their promises. In the final analysis, the 
difference between the good and the bad 
security vender simmers down to this: 
the legitimate broker intends to help his 
customer in the pursuit of making his 
money bear fruit, whereas the illegitimate 
speaks the language of helpful aid, while 
secretly knowing that his advice will 
inevitably lead to partial or complete loss. 

This distinction seems too elementary 
to require articulation, yet in the world 
where stocks and bonds dwell there is 
unending confusion regarding this point. 
The undiscriminating speculator who acts 
on the suggestion of a well meaning broker 
and buys a stock which obstinately de- 
clines and effaces his margin when he 
hoped for a rise and facile gains, becomes 
irreconcilably angered at his financial 
advisor and agent. He considers the 
unwise broker who gave advice about a 
highly speculative matter, where the 
element of risk was high, quite as repre- 
hensible, in a moral and an economic 
sense, as the swindler who knowingly sells 
absolutely worthless securities. The 
cautious broker will not give advice about 
future price movements indiscriminately 
and some never will, but where a predic- 
tion is made in good faith, however un- 
wisely, the broker meant well at any rate. 

Hell and the backdoor steps of Wall 
Street, may be paved with good intentions, 
yet the law recognizes intent as a factor in 
the determination of fraud. 

Many ill meaning promoters, who take 
from the unknowing laymen from $500,- 
000,000 to $1,000,000,000 every twelfth 
month, according to scientific guessers, 
cleverly avoid statutory fraud. 

To protect the babes in the woods, 
some forty states have passed so-called 
blue sky laws to bridge the gap between 
old fashioned swindles and new fangled 
promotions that elude the crimina] law 
yet end in failure. Such laws are rather 
heavy handed attempts to remove the 
tonsils with a woodman’s axe, yet they 
have accomplished some good, especially 
in forcing the withering light of publicity 
on enterprises that flourish only in the 
darkness. 

Such legal experiments, which have 
developed within the last decade, have 
been supplemented by the voluntary 
efforts of intelligent business men who 
recognize that the public confidence in all 
men of finance would be impaired if the 
Robin Hoods of the investment world 
remain unchecked in their brigandage. 
This consciousness has resulted in the 
formation of so-called Better Business 
Bureaus throughout the country, whose 
efforts are co-ordinated by the Vigilance 
Committee of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the Woi'd. Moreover, Chambers 
of Commerce and Rotary Clubs, as every 
reader of Babbitt knows, have particularly 
within recent months, added their voice 
to the great national swell of protest and 
warning which has risen up against the 
fakir in finance. 

Where the business man, either in- 
dividually or in associations, undertakes 
to set up standards of conduct, he im- 
poses on himself and his colleagues the 
obligation to make their own methods 
above reproach. There is a danger of 


cultivating an attitude of smugness and 
a “better than thou” feeling in the 
present movement, which, however, can 
render immeasurable public service in 
raising the red flag before the new investor 
unfamiliar with the pitfalls. 

For the layman it is unwise to take 
calomel without a physician’s prescrip- 
tion and equally hazardous to convert 
cash into securities without competent 
advice. And with bankers, trade asso- 
ciations and periodicals ready and able to 
advise him, the investor can readily safe- 
guard his interests. Attaining safety of 
principal and regularity of income, which 
are the two-fold purposes of an invest- 
ment, is feasible. A more difficult activity 
is waxing rich through the speculative 
process of correctly gauging price fluctua- 
tions, which depends on long range fore- 
sight concerning the ebb and flow of trade. 

Speculation, in which the motive is 
large gains rather than a secure income, 
involves the assumption of risk, and is a 
necessary part of the economic life under 
the present organization of society. If 
Socialism prevailed, the State itself would 
have to become a monopolist speculator, 
absorbing the shocks of trade fluctuations 
and assuming the risks growing out of the 
probable size of the wheat crop and the 
taste of middle aged women in hats 
during the following season. Speculation 
cannot be abolished by law, and to do so, 
if feasible, would be most undesirable. If 
those endowed with enough capital and 
intelligence to undertake the hazards 
refrained from speculating, some means 
of compelling them to do so would have 
to be invented. For industrial progress 
depends on incessant experimentation 
and the eternal will to pioneer, both of 
which involve great risks for capital. 
Speculation should be shunned like a 
plague by those financially and tem- 
peramentally unable to stand losses and 
to make independent decisions, but as a 
luxurious pursuit by the favored classes 
it is an essential part of the present day 
game, which the academically inclined 
dub economics. 





REJUDICE, emotion, and supersti- 

tion play a part in the great market- 

places of the world where prices of 
securities are determined. If pure reason 
were the only factor, future quotations 
could be forecast with greater certainty. 
The price of a security which can be bought 
at an organized public market ought to 
be a reflection of what many individuals 
in all parts of the country or possibly of 
the world think it is worth. The relative 
yield is an excellent rough index to the 
relative intrinsic value of securities. But 
sometimes the low yielding bond, in which 
the public confidence has been high, will 
falter and eventually default, whereas 
occasionally the high yielding share or 
bond, about which public uncertainty 
been marked, will perform the letter and 
the spirit of the indenture. If these sur- 
prises and anomalies were non-existent, 
the job of acquisition and investment 
would be automatic and devoid of in- 
terest. 

As a class, foreign bonds are at this 
writing quoted at prices that give a larger 
return to the investor than domestic 
bonds. In this mass judgment of security 
buyers, there is a large element of sane 
thinking and practical realization of the 
political risk invoived in many securities 
of alien governments. Yet usquestion- 
ably, that most ancient of folkways, 
suspicion of the foreigner, is also a factor. 

In spite of the fears stirred by the 
collapse of Central and Eastern Europea 
countries, there is no good reason for 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Investors 
Pocket Manual 


A 288 page book 
containing valuable 
statistics and_ infor- 
mation in condensed 
form on issues listed 
on the leading ex- 
changes in the 
United States and 
Canada. 





It contains high and 
low prices, earnings, 
dividends, capitali- 
zations, properties, 
ticker abbreviations 
and other important 
data. 


Ask for V.F. 615 
Free on request 


ESTABLISHED 190! 


HARVEYAWILLIS&(. 


Members Ci lidated Stock Exch Sf NY 
32 Broadway - New York 
Phone Broad 5360 
Uptown Philadelphia Newark 
147E.86% St. 20S0.15St. 169 Market St. 
Direct Private Wires 





























How to Select 


Every investor wishing to learn about 
bonds of absolute safety yet paying an 
attractive Fee (ranging ashighas7%) 
should write at once for this book, 
which will besentfor theasking. It has 
been prepared by George M. Forman 
& Company. 


YOUR COPY NOW READY 







In every banking circle the name of George 
pany has always been associated 





le mit 

With oo, and § + and a yi to Just 
bostcard or a letter wi bring ur copy of our in 

terestin ig book, “How to Selec t Safe Bo! Bonds.’ 


otonce M. FORMAN & COMPANY, Dept. 232 
0S W. Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. 
oe Years Without Loss to a Customer 











VANITY FAIR’S 
INFORMATION 
SERVICE 


The financial section of 
Vanity Fair is rendering 
a genuine service to 
readers regarding their 
investment problems. 


Your inquiry will receive 
our careful attention. 


Write to us 
without obligation 


Financial Department 
Vanity Fair 
19 West 44th St. New York City 




















Invest in Bonds 


—they are backed by actual values 


VY HEN a great industry with 
established earning power bor- 
rows money by issuing bonds, it 


pledges actual properties of known 


value as security for the amount 
borrowed. 


Buyers of such bonds participate in a 
well secured loan for a definite 
number of years at a definitely stated 
rate of interest. 


The security back of every bond 
offered by The National City Com- 
pany has been carefully studied and 


analyzed. 


The latest list of such issues will be 
sent on request. 





The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 
Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the World 
ACCEPTANCES 


BONDS SHORT TERM NOTES 
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How Much 
Should Your 


Dollar Earn? 


Those dollars you have 
worked hard for and laid 
by—how much should they 
earn for you? 


Seventeen years ago Roger 
W. Babson discovered that 
a definite law governs 
securities and their earn- 
ing power—a law that en- 
ables you to figure in 
advance whether the price 
of your securities will ke 
higher or lower—whether 
the companies back of 
them will ke stronger or 
weaker—whether they will 
earn more or less. 


Babsons 


REPORTS 


These principles have been 
worked out into what has 
come to be known as the 
Babson Method—a plan 
that is followed today by 
more than 10,000 of the 
keenest executives; a plan 
that enables them to enjoy 
half again to twice the 
usual return without the 
risk, worry or loss of time 
involved in ordinary in- 
vestment and speculation. 


Principle Holds True 


This is the method follow- 
ed now by men investing 
hundreds of thousands but 
the principle applies to 
every single thousand dol- 
lars of investment. 


Write for Booklet 


You will find the whole story— 
principles and all—in the book- 
let, “Getting the Most from Your 
Money.” 


Tear Out 

the Memo 
—now—and 
hand it to 
your secre- 
tary when 
you dictate 
the morr- 
ing’s mail. 
No obliga- 
tion. 








aeseeeseus Clip off here ssesseeas 
Memo for Your Secretary 


Write Babson’s Statistical Organization, 
Wellesley Hills, 82, Mass., as follows: Please 
send me Booklet B-44. 

“Getting the Most from Your Money,” gratis. 



















Safety | 


HE question of safe- 

ty in 514% Prudence- 
Bonds is answered with 
an unconditional guar- 
antee as to interest and 
principal, backed by 
the entire resources of 


this institution. 


Send for Circular 
V. F. 285 


The PRUDENCE 
COMPANY, Inc. 


New York 
31 Nassau St. 


Brooklyn 
162 Remsen St. 
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INcomE from 
Sixteen States 














N INVESTMENT 
based on a growing 
business supplying nec- 
essary services to 600 com- 
munities with a popula- 
tion of over 2,300,000. 


8% 


Cumulative Preferred 


Stock 


Standard Gas & 
Electric Company 
Par Value $50 Non-callable 
Listed on Chicago Stock Exchange 


Approximately 40,000 local 
tesident shareholders of the 
operated utility companies 
attest to their standing in 
the respective territories. 


You can purchase this well- 
protected investment by 
mail, safely and conven- 
iently, either for cash or by 
our 10-Payment Plan. 


Ask for Circular DF-131 


H. M. Byllesby and Co. 


208 So. LaSalle St., CHICAGO 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
111 Broadway 14 State St. 























anticipating that all the world outside 
the borders of the United States will cease 
to function and stop meeting their obliga- 
tions. Obviously, the financial break- 
down of Germany has a profound effect 
on a country such as France, which had 
been counting heavily on reparations as 
a means of making her budget balance, 
and upon Belgium and Italy. Yet even 
| those countries, whose likelihood of 
repaying their loans from the United 
| States Treasury in the near future may 
have passed, are facing no substantial 
difficulty, present or prospective, in 
meeting their interest payments to in- 
dividual investors in the United States 
and elsewhere who hold their external 
obligations. There has recently been 
something of a flight from such bonds, in 
which of course there has been some risk. 

There are external bonds of other 
countries, which are not affected directly 
by the reparations tangle and, if affected 
at all, only remotely. Bonds of Canada, 
the provinces of Australia, particularly 
Queensland, Great Britain and Ireland, 
Argentine, Switzerland, the Netherlands, 
Denmark, and Sweden are among the 
better of the alien issues. The obligations 
of Bolivia, Brazil, and Chile are little 
swayed by the financial status of Ger- 
many, but their market price reveals a 
degree of reservation regarding them on 
the part of the pursuers of safety. There 
are indications of improving credit in 
South America, where the ability to pay 
seems ample. Willingness to pay in 
certain of the Latin American countries 
has been less manifest than in Europe, 
but the economic desirability of a good 
credit rating is an expanding factor mak- 
ing for safety. Holding a foreign bond 
involves the necessity of keeping in touch 
in at least a general way with changing 
economic and political conditions, but 
there is ample justification in the larger 
| return offered for including a proportion 
—perhaps one fifth—of one’s investable 
fone in the more substantial foreign 
issues. 











| D goel to day commentators have for 
many months been pointing to the 
imminent collapse in Germany. The 
breakdown is unlikely to come on any 
particular day, but is a gradual process of 
financial deterioration. National bank- 
ruptcy is feared, yet technical bank- 
ruptcy for a nation is perhaps a contra- 
diction in terms. 

Germany needs to free itself from the 
chaos of a currency fast dashing towards 
worthlessness. Theoretically, the mark 
can decline until it reaches a phase when 
storekeepers will no longer exchange meat, 
|and vegetables, and clothing for the 
present paper marks. Money is expected 
to serve as a standard of value and a 
medium of exchange. The mark, because 
of its excessive fluctuations—it has lost 
as much as fifty per cent of its value in a 
week—has already ceased to be an effec- 
tive standard of value. It seems to be 
approaching the stage where it will no 
longer serve as a medium of exchange. 
If such a condition should arise in Ger- 
many, foreign currency—sterling, dollars, 
or any more staple foreign currency—is 
likely to serve as a temporary standard 
until a new Teuton unit is invented. 

Unscrupulous brokers helped Germany 
to finance itself for nearly four years by 
urging foreigners to buy marks or mark 
bonds and hold them until their return to 
par. There is nothing in historical pre- 
cedent or in the present facts to warrant 
such an absurd expectation. Recently 
more marks have been issued in a week 





The Financial Situation 


(Continued from page 14) 


than in a generation before the war. The 
new mark is similar to the pre-war mark 
only in name. It no longer bears any 
rational relation to the productive power 
or to the gold holdings of Germany. In- 
flation—the unrestricted printing of 
irredeemable currency—has kept the 
nation alive during these transitional 
years, but its continuance as an effective 
means of national economy cannot be 
expected much longer. 

If an effective moratorium on repara- 
tion payments can be obtained, Germany 
will be free to set out upon the precarious 
task of devising a new unit of currency. 
Countries in the past have survived the 
collapse of their currency, but the case of 
Germany is complicated by the excessive 
speculation in marks by foreigners. More 
or less deliberately, whether of necessity 
or not, Germany has been pouring out 
unlimited quantities of marks, liquidating 
national good will and credit. It will be 
interesting to observe how long it will be 
before capital, always timid, will regain 
confidence in Germany’s future promises, 
as revealed in currency and securities. 
The United States escaped from the 
odium of the worthless currency of the 
colonies; France from the valueless 
assignats toward the end of the eighteenth 
century and the beginning of the nine- 
teenth; and the South from worthless 
Confederate currency. A financial col- 
lapse does not necessarily involve lasting 
economic ruin. 





ig. peepee twenty-two was a year 
of rising commodity prices, and 
there is no reason to believe at this writ- | 
ing that the peak has yet been attained. 
Bradstreet’s index, which gives an aver- 
age picture, reveals that prices of things 
in general rose 21.2 per cent during the 
first eleven months of 1922, and 29.7 per 
cent from the low level reached during 
the downward reaction culminating about 
the middle of 1921. This story is corro- 
borated by the other statistical devices 
for measuring price shifts. Gains in the 
nation’s gold holdings, which increased 
$1,000,000,000 in the last two years, 
have no doubt been a factor in the upward 
tendency of prices, which has been an 
expression of the recovery in trade. The 
situation is further reflected in expanding 
bank loans, extraordinarily heavy freight 
traffic, increasing productivity and fuller 
employment of human workers. 

Despite the prospects for minor price 
reactions during the winter, some of the 
financial soothsayers, such as the Stand- 
ard Statistics Company, are predicting 
distinctly higher wholesale and_ retail 
prices for nineteen twenty-three. 

The speculator in securities will watch 
the trend of commodity prices closely, for 
a moderate further rise will foreshadow 
prosperity. A precipitate rise up to the 
fantastic heights reached during the post- | 
armistice boom ending in June 1920| 
would, however, mean a secondary in- 
flation, whose ultimate results would be | 
equally as disappointing as the previous | 
bubble-like period, which was followed | 
by the swiftest price decline in history. | 
Stable prices—an equilibrium—would | 
mark a new normal, on which enter- | 
prises could base their calculations with | 
a greater degree of certainty. Falling | 
prices, on the other hand, would involve 
the repetition of the earlier depression, 
in which tremendous losses in inventories 
would have to be written off and trade 
would become stagnant as the various 
factors in business would wait timidly for 
further declines and cheaper prices. 
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FIN-KERRY 


NEW SPRING WEIGHT 
OVER - GARMENTS 


FORTY DOLLARS AND MORE 
READY-T0O-PUT-ON 


FINCHILIEY 


5 West 46th. Street 
NEW YORK 





























TESTS CRUSOE IE OROBTAY 
SPALDING 


Sport Apparel 
for Men 


Sport Suits 
Homespun and Tweed 
Wool Sport Stockings 
Brushed Wool Sweaters 
Angora Sweaters 


523 Fifth Avenue 211 So. State Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


San Francisco Oakland Los Angeles 
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The Importance 
of Being Right 


Vanity Fair’s chief function in 
life is to keep en rapport with 
the best and smartest of the 
myriad things that people buy, 
wear, use or admire. 


So not only does it offer you the 
services of its competent shop- 
pers, but it gives you the benefit 
of its discrimination. If you’re 
not sure that the thing you want 
is right or in good taste, we’ll 
tell you. And if you want it, 
we'll buy it for you without 
charge. 


Vanity Fair Shoppers 
19 W. 44th St., New York City 
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e Shops of 


The Fashions and Pleasures of 


New York 


By JOHN McMULLIN 





invitations to meet their friend 

“Margie” any night you care to drop 
over to Monte Carlo. Certainly no one 
would miss the opportunity, for there 
is nothing like this trio in the world. 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle isn’t in it when 
it comes to Bert Savoy’s materialization 
of “Margie”. No one who has seen 
Savoy and Brennan in the Greenwich 
Village Follies can deny that before they 
leave the stage they have been joined in 
the flesh by the far famed “ Margie”’. 
Imagine a cabaret which is presided over 
by a hostess whose profession is female 
impersonation. New York night life is 
becoming more exotic every day. Up- 
town in East 57th Street an ex-Russian 
general of the Imperial guards is now the 
proprietor of the latest and most Russian 
of Russian restaurants. The decoration, 
the food and the liveries of the servants 
give the place real atmosphere. It has 
the distinction of being one of the few 
places in New York where one may go 
for supper and conversation instead of 
supper and jazz. It is considered very 
smart to dine there on Sunday night, 
judging by the number of beautiful 
ladies with large strings of pearls gener- 
ously dotted about the room; the in- 
conspicuous observer has no chance at 
all if he has not engaged a table in 
advance. 

The voice of the intellectuals is every 
day more insistent in its demand for 
places where conversation is possible. 
The doubting manager has begun to 
believe them in earnest and so “The 
Eagle”, the Russian restaurant I have 
described, has been followed by the “Club 
Gallant” in Washington Square. This 
cabaret is decorated in a fantastic Vien- 
hese manner. At one end of the room is 
a small stage on which each night is 
given a kaleidoscopic review, consisting 
of twelve artists, which takes place sharp 
at midnight and lasts only thirty minutes. 
The place has got quite a reputation for 
itself and is crowded with interesting 
people from the four corners of the town. 
Why is it that the far-away-place seems 
more exciting than the place just around 
the corner? 

In the old days many such cafes and 
restaurants in Paris became famous be- 
cause of the celebrities who frequented 
them. The famous artists, writers and 
theatrical personalities of a generation 
gone by were in the habit of going no- 
Where but to their favorite cafe. There 
they held court each day at their ac- 
Customed hour. Today every cafe and 
Testaurant in New York is known because 


Give and Brennan have sent out 


of the artist who presides over it. The 
place is theirs. When the theatre crowd 
disperses, it is to the haunt of their fa- 
vorite that they go. The following of 
such people as Gilda Grayat the Rendez- 
vous, Doraldina at Gypsy Land, Yvonne 
George at the Club Gallant, Bert Savoy at 
Monte Carlo and Paul Whiteman at the 
Palais Royal, is great enough to keep their 
names burning in electric lights far into 
the night. 

A new volley of “musical fire-works” 
is just about to be shot off at the Planta- 
tion. The shower of stars will of course 
fall on Florence Mills’ head. The term 
musical fireworks is very pat for this 
extraordinary negro review. It is whis- 
pered about town that one must see this 
years’ negro show at Daly’s for it is sup- 
posed to be as good as last year’s Shuffle 
Along. Of course the “fans” of Shiuffle 
Along, who were a brilliant gallery, are 
loath to admit that anything could ever 
take its place, but the fact remains that 
the Wednesday midnight performance of 
Liza is becoming as smart as was the 
other’s a year ago. So like the rest of the 
sheep, we shall join the throng and make 
our pilgrimage. 

One of our foremost American artists, 
Norman Bell Geddes, has just done the 
new decorations at the Palais Royal. 
Needless to say they are well worth see- 
ing. Since the opening night I have heard 
nothing but praise of his work. When the 
New Yorker is enthusiastic he is really 
impressed. Rain and Merton of the Movies 
have both impressed New York and that 
means they are also very good. 

The manner in which the Rendez- 
vous has lately been done is to the credit 
of Richard d’Asir. A new artist to this 
country, Boris Artzybasheff is responsi- 
ble for the fantastic murals at the Eagle. 
All this is quite as it should be. Good 
artists should be used commercially. And 
this idea has been more nearly achieved 
in America than in any other country. 
Abroad the work of such artists as Bakst 
and Sert is seen in the picture galleries 
and on the stage, but practically never 
in the world of commerce. Few people 
realize this fact. But it is important to 
the artist for here he may earn his living, 
while in Europe he often has to rely on a 
patron. The stage here has accepted 
Jones, Geddes, Locher, Simonson and the 
others. so that if they cared to, they could 
commercialize their work in the theatre. 
Our magazines employ the best artists 
they can afford. And photography has 
become as distinguished a profession as 
portrait painting, due to the American 
magazine editor. 
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BROGUES 
MADE IN ENGLAND 


Mc Cutcheon’s 


For the Man 


Shirts, Collars and 
Neckwear—Pajamas, 
Socks, and Under- 











wear —Sweaters, Golf Of Tan Scotch Grain 
Hose, etc.— All at Built on Custom Lines 
the lowest prices con- FOR TOWN 
sistent with quality. AND COUNTRY 
Jas. McCutcheon & Co. tiie E a 
Fifth Ave. and 34th St., New York ame in Tan Willow Calf 
$14.50 
nt Write for illustrated 
Registered i = eae catalogue 
Trade Mark & 1855 
? Whalley-Ford, Ltd. 
LONDON 
7 East 44th St., NEW YORK CITY 

















Their quality cannot be questioned 


fiom bit or mouthpiece of 
your MM pipe may seema 
small part of it, but it grows in 
importance when you realize that it 
is cut by hand from a solid block of 
compressed vulcanite and fitted with 
the most minute care to the bowl. 
Made in England. Natural and Bruyére finish, $6 and $7 


Send for folder illustrating the various shapes 


MM Importing Co., 6 East 45 St., New York 


Wi gn 
Agents for BRIGG (London) Canes, Umbrellas, Crops, &c. fas) 
Hh in ; VV tee FTN WW ASSIS 3G 
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NEW YORK CITY & VICINITY 











AR YM OUN 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N.Y. 














~~ 
~ SKATING 
COLLEGE ACADEMY 
Four-year course leading Pre-academic, Academic 
to degrees and Two-year Finishing 


Courses 
Domestic Science; Practical Dressmaking; 
Gymnasium; Swimming Pool ;all outdoorsports. 
For Catalogue address The Reverend Mother 














? ° 
irs. Boswell’s Residence 
re 346 West 84th St., at Riverside Drive, N. Y. 

A deligntful home for girls : tttending any school, 
college or studio for long or short periods. 
Elective chaperonage. Seventh Year. Tel. 
Schuyler 3106. Catalogue. 





New JrERsEy, OLaNGE 


Miss Beard’s School for Girls 


A country school, 13 miles from New York. College | 
preparatory, special courses. Music, Art, Domestic | 
Science. Supervised physical wor’ in gymnasium 
and field. Catalog on reques' 


Lucm C. Bzagp, Headmistress. 





w York, Long Island, Garden City 


Cathedral School of Saint Mary 


School for Girls. College preparatory and gen- 
eral courses, Music, Art and Domestic Science. 





Box F Miss Miriam A. Bytel, Principal 
MRS. 

YQ kSmMere merriw’s 
SCHOOL 
for GIRLS 


Under personal supervision of Mrs. 3 ad 
Orienta Point, Box F. Mamaroneck, N. 














CO-EDUCATIONAL 
“A CHILD’S DAY” 


A school . children 4 to 12 years of age 


Summer 
34 E. 62d. St., N. Houlgate, France. 
Miss Wilhelm, Principal 























EASTERN ATLANTIC GIRLS 


Mildclit? 


A graduate school offering two 













years of highest quality 
academic work. Splendid 
courses in Home - making 


Science, Music, Language, — 
Secretarial Training and 
Art. Equals two college 
years. Ideal home 
surroundings and in- 
fluences. Catalog. 
Mr. and Mrs. H. M. 
Crist. Principals, 
Box 1561 
Swarthmore, Pa. 
The Graduate School of 
The Mary Lyon School 








NEW ENGLAND 








LASELL SEMINARY 


A school that develops well-trained, healthful and 
resourceful womanhood. Home Economics, Music, 
Art, College Preparatory and Secretarial Courses, 
147 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Mass, 








CENTRAL STATES 








The Kenwood Loring School 
pene. 2-2 for girls 
A boarding and day school in the finest residence 
section of Chicago. College preparatory and 
general courses. Write for catalog. 
STEtLa G. Lorine, Lots C. Morstrom, Principals. 








4600 Ellis Ave., Chicago "Phone Oakland 0737 
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unforgettable memories. 


world in its most brilliant aspects. 











SEEING THE WORLD 


years of youth are the receptive years. 
great music heard, great plays beheld by the eyes of youth make 
The boy or girl who spends these formative 
years in one of the famous private schools, in or near a great city, has 
an educational advantage not listed in the curriculum, but perhaps 
even more important than Algebra and Latin. Such a boy or girl sees 
the magnificent immensity of the metropolis; has beauty at his very 
door; hears great artists in the successes of the season; in fine, sees the 


Private Schools Near Great Cities Offer 
Special Advantages to Their Pupils 


Great cities lived in, 























ORTA~- POVITC 


GT he Incomparable School 
of the Art of “Dancing? 










ENDORSED BY Mac. ANNA PAVLOWA 


1658 Broadway, Corner 51st Street 
New York City 


























CHALIF 
Russian School 
of DANCING 


Art 
in 
DANCING 
“I admire your en- 
ergy and your work” 


ANNA PAVLOWA 











Catalog on Request 
L 163-165 West 57th Street, New York 











MARIARDEN 


Peterborough, N. H. 
Outdoor stage 
School of Drama and Dance 


Lucy P. Currier, Secretar 
6 Commonwealth Avenue Boston, Massachusetts 
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7 a : 
FOREIGN SCHOOLS & TRAVEL BOYS’ SCHOOLS : VESTOFF SEROVA; 
s - . 

= 
DANCING : 
The Fontaine School CANNES NEW YORK : Ballet, pre yy A omnbaet , ont olga : 
FRANCE 8 nd Ballroom—Danci ng. e 
Dean Prof. C. Fontaine, formerly of Columbia Univ. - Children’s Courses a Specialty—Baby Work 4 
Study and travel. Cultural and Coll. Prep. courses ® Classes—Private Lessons—Normal Courses . 
Trips. Sports. Resident and Day Students. Address . Write for Booklet V . 


Director, Miss M. L. Fontaine, Women’s City Club, 
22 Park AVE., N.Y.C., or CANNES, A.M., FRANCE. 





European Travel with tutors for girls and young 
women. Six or three months in cultural centers of 
Europe. Jan., April, July. Motor_excursions to 
Chateaux; castles, cathedrals, battlefields, Lectures: 
Art, Languz age, Literature, History, Music. Fifth 
season. For itinerary, address Miss Ty PEr- 
sons, Annapolis, Md. B.A. (Wells) M. A. (Johns 
Hopkins). 











SPECIAL SCHOOLS 











NED WAYBURN 


Producer of “ZIEGFELD FOLLIES” 


offers instruction in 
STAGE DANCING 


Society Patronage for 
Private Theatricals 
NED WAYBURN STUDIOS 


229 West 45th. Street, New York 
























Portia Mansfield School | 


of Classic Dancing 
and its Related Arts 


Carmel-by-the-Sea, Cal. 
Normal and Profession af Dept. 
Summer session, Rocky Mountain 
Dancing Camp, Steamboat 
Springs, Colorado. 
Send for Booklet. 








bbc -nensteemnell 
ALEXIS KOSLOFF 


of Imperial Russian Ballet 

24 West 57th Street, La York 

Telephone C ircle 5 
Class and private 
in all forms of dancing. 
dren’s classes 
Russian Ballet Technique Bonk 
with suites of dances, with de- 
scriptions and music, $15.00. 
New Dances, with descriotions 
-—, music. For sale at the 
stu 
Enroit now for Normal Course 





convene 
Chil- 








St. John's School 


Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


For manly boys. Thorough preparation me 
college and business. Military training. High 
standard academic work. Individual instrue- 
tion, small classes. Physical Culture and 
— Gymnasium and Drill Hall. 
ool. Separate school for boys under 13. 
"Wiliam Addison Ranney, A.M., Principal 





















EASTERN ATLANTIC 
TOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


The most beautiful and best equipped school in 
America. College Board Standards. Single Rooms. 
Individual Advisors. All Athletics. Forty-five 
beys entered college last fail. 

Murray Peabody Brush, =. D., Director 
Rate $1000, ‘ort Deposit, Md. 











Bethlehem Preparatory School 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
1800 boys prepared for leading universities in 44 
years. Extensive grounds. Gymnasium, swimming 
pool, athletic fields. Summer session. Separate 
Junior School new building. 
JOHN M. TUGGEY, M.A., Headmaster 








SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


SS TOWNSENDS STUDIC 
of Expression and Dramatic Art 
Individual Instruction Vot a school 
153 GRAMERCY PARK NEW YORK CITY. 








MIS 








ROSETTA O’NEILL 
DANCING 
Classic—National—Folk—Rhythmic—Ball-Room 


**To Miss O'Neill I owe my success,”’ 
—Mrs. Vernon Castle 


746 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


Phone Rhinelander 6770 





® 47W. 72nd St.,N.Y.C. Tel. Columbus 6212 « 








Master Institute of United Arts 
Music—Painting—Sculpture 
Architecture — Opera Class 
Ballet — Drama — Lectures 

or Further Information 
Frances R. Grant, Executive Director 
312 West 54th St., New York City. 














THE CANDY Resident and_ Correspondence 
INSTITUTE § Courses in Candy-Making. 
ELINOR G. HANNA, Principal 
(Formerly with Page & Shaw) 
Send for Booklet F 
60 West 50th Street New York, N. Y. 


The Iridor School Seckeonell 


CANDY MAKING _ Direction Dorit K. che ose 
French, Spanish and Instuctor Y. W. A. 
German spoken ema and C Men 
Booklet on Request nce Courses 
25 East 62nd Street, New York City 


MISS WOODS’ SCHOOL 


For EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
Individual training will develop the child who does 
not progress satisfactorily. 24 miles from Phila. 


Booklet. 
MOLLIE WOODS HARE, Principal 
Box 180 Langhorne, Pa. 











Dr. Lightner Witmer’s Method 


of restoring backward children to normality. Small 
home school at his country place near Philadel- 
phia. Limited number of children accepted only 
after examination. AppREss Box 186, Devon, Pa. 


DEVEREUX SCHOOLS 


Three distinct schools to meet special needs of 
children who require individual instruction. 


Box F., DEVEREUX SCHOOLS, Berwyn, Pa. 
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SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS 








Distinctive Millinery is the Mark ofa 
Well Dressed Woman 
Learn to create your own exclusive styles in a 
thoroughly practical and well-equipped school, 
under the personal direction of an exper 
Completion of course — fulfilling respon- 
sible, lucrative positions. Day and Evening Classes. 
Booklet upon request. 


ADELAIDE MILLER STUDIO 
20 WEST FORTY-NINTH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY (Just off Fifth Avenue} 





Nem York School of Secretaries 


Canadian Pacific Building 
Madison Avenue & 44th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Write for Prospectus A 


THE FLORENCE WILDE 


SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATION 
63 W. 9th St., New York, N. Y. 

(Mrs. Wilde, formerly of Pratt Institute) 
Short practical evening and day courses in all 
branches of commercial and costume illustration— 
auuenore or advanced students—Can work while 
studying 


Vanderbilt 4039 











NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


160 Lexington Ave., N.Y. City. 31st year 


sate Designing, Fashion Drawing, Poster 
Commercial Art, Interior Decoration, 
Historic Ornament. Illustration. _Pre- 
paratory courses. 
Positions and orders filled 

















N. Y. School of Fine and Applied Art 

Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres. 

Wm. Odom, Director in Paris 
Professional and amateur courses in Interior 
Architecture and Decoration; Stage, Costume 
and Poster Design. Begins March 12th. 

Circulars. Summer and Winter. 


Address Sec. 2239 Broadway, New York 














The Art Students League of New York 


41th year. Classes in Life Drawing and, Painting, 

Portrait, Still Life, Illustration and Composition, 

Antique and Modeling. New School of Graphic 

Arts under_Joseph Pennell and Fred W. Goudy. 
Box &, 215 West 57th St., New York 








WE TEACH 
COMMERCIAL 


ART 


‘“‘Use Your Spare Time 
for Pleasure or Profit’’ 


Meyer Both Company, the largest com- 
mercial art organization in the field, 
offers you a different and practical train- 
ing. If you like to draw, develop your 
talent. Study this practical course— 
taught by this widely knowninstitution, 
with twenty-two years success—which 
each year produces and sells to adver- 
tisers in the United States and Canada 
over ten thousand commercial drawings. 
Who else could give you so wide an experi- 
ence? Commercial art is a business neces- 
sity—a highly paid, intensely interesting pro- 
fession, equally open to men and women. 
Home study instruction. Get facts before 
you enrollin any school. Write for our illus- 
trated Book, ‘“‘YOUR OPPORTUNITY” 
for one-half the cost of mailing—four cents 
in stamps. 


Meyer Both Company 


Dept. of Art Instruction 
Michigan Ave., at 20th St., Dept, 48 CHICAGO, ILL. 





School of Horticulture for Women 
Gardening, Fruit Growing, Bees, Poultry. Two 
year diploma course. Practice work with theory. 
pine fl paying positions open. 18 miles from Phila- 
deip hia. 
sy LIZABETH LEIGHTON LEE. Divecter 
Ambler, Pa. 





Winter motoring demands perfect radia- Makes Winter Motoring 
tion and the sure, safe easy way to obtain * ?0s"7e Sor the Engine 
the maximum service from the motor is 
thru the Allen Shutter Front. 


Note the narrow frame. Gives full radia- 
tion surface. All year. Improves the 
running of the car even in summer. The 
high quality finish adds to the appear- 
ance of even the most expensive of cars. 
Hand control, direct from the dash, the 
one sure way. You know when the shut- 
ter is open or closed. Easy to put on— 
no working parts to get out of order. 
Brass bearings thruout. 

You need the Allen Shutter Front—Now! 
Get one today! At dealers or write direct. 
The Allen line of Radiator Coverings 
range in price from $5 to $25. 


Illustrated folder on request. 
The Allen Auto Specialty Co. 
Makers of the Famous Allen Tire Case 


22 West 61st Street, New York 
2013 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


2215 S. F. 


Price $15 
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If you could see 


thoroughness. 








the germs in your throat 


HAT the naked eye cannot see, the mi- 
croscope reveals —literally millions of 


germs even in a healthy throat. 

You should realize the hidden danger of infection 
which may become real the moment weakness or 
exposure breaks down the resistance of the body. 

Use Formamint, the germ-killing throat tablet, to de- 
stroy the germs of infection that ever seek to invade 
your system by way of the throat. 

Little tablets, scientifically compounded, pleas- 
antly dissolving in the mouth, release a powerful, 
yet harmless germicide that penetrates withthe saliva 
into every fold, nook and crevice of the throat, check- 
ing germ growth, killing germ life with never-failing 


If you have a weak or irritated throat, Formamint 
will soothe and relieve it. Whenever there is danger 
of infection, Formamint will help protect you. 


ormamint 


GERM-KILLING THROAT TA BLETS 
Formamint is our Trademark—It identifies our product 
Send for trial tube 


Special metal pocket-carrier containing 10 Formamint 
tablets mailed on receipt of 4c in stamps or coin. Address 
The Bauer Chemical Co., 121 W. 18St., New York, N.Y. 






Laboratory tests 
have proved that 
Formamint actu- 
ally kills throat 
germs 

















In America’s Finest Homes 


The Vose Grand Piano 


is in harmony with luxurious surroundings. Its 
incomparable Tone distinguishes it from all other 
Pianos, and yet its price is moderate. 
We Challenge Comparisons. Write for beauti- 
fully illustrated catalog and floor pattern of the 
se Grand, also our easy payment plan. 


VOSE & SONS PIANO COMPANY 
192 Boylston Street Boston, Mass, 
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VANITY FAIR 





SHOPPERS oR 








Art Needlework 


EXCLUSIVE ITALIAN LINENS. Reticello Cut- 
work copied from classic antique designs, adapted to 
modern uses. Dinner, Lunch,Tea, Bridge, Tray sets. 
All’ ArtedelLino,177 McDougalSt.nr.Wash.Sq.N.Y. 
SWISS HAND-EMBROIDERED infants’ dresses, 
caps, bibs, handkerchiefs, linens, nursery & boudoir 
villows. Laces. Monograms. Reasonable prices. 

. & M.Trachsel, Importers,553 Madison Ave,N.Y. 














Arts and Crafts 


CANADIAN HOMESPUNS, direct from looms of 
French habitants. Sample, state colors. Murray Bay 
Blankets, tufted bedspreads, table covers, Cana- 
dian Homespuns Ltd., 347 Craig West Montreal. 

CANADIAN,;HANDWOVEN Homespuns, Blank- 
ets, Spreads. Headquarters for work among French 
Canadian Peasantry. Samples. Canadian Handi- 
crafts Guild, 508 St. Catherine St.. W., 








Montreal. 








Auction Bridge and Cards 


YOUR OWN NAME ON BRIDGE SCORES 
250 officially ruled sheets, 6x9 in. Your name on 
each sheet. Postpaid anywhere, $2. Agents wanted. 
Beach Company, 904 Sycamore, Cincinnati, O. 

WHITEHEAD Art of BIDDING & PLAY 
Beginners or advanced players. Class or private. 
Mrs. Bertha D. Wright 
Hotel St. George, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. Main 10,000 
LILLIAN SHERMAN RICE, 231 W.o96th St.,N.Y. 
Author Bridge in nutshell. Game taught 6 lessons, 
also by mail. Concentration a specialty. Coaching 

games. Hotel Plaza, Fris., at 2:30. 1464 River. 

6 BRIDGE SCORE PADS, bound in attractive 

covers shipped parcel post prepaid upon receipt of 
1.00. Send check, money order, stamps or cash. 
Muilsin Bridge Pad Co.,Dept.C. 214 Fulton St.,N.Y. 




















Silver plated individual’ crgarette rest 
and ash tray, particularly suitable for 


dinner party or bridge game. 34” high 
—3 %%" long. Price $1.25. May be 
purcliased through Vanity Fair Shop- 
ping Service. 








Auction Bridge and Cards—Cont. 


VIRGINIA M. MEYER’S Booklets. “Auction 

Bridge Quiz” & “Sure Winners at Auction Bridge.” 

Best on Market. 50c each. Bookdealers everywhere 

or write 91 Cass Ave., Dept. F., Mt. Clemens, Mich. 

PERSONAL BRIDGE SCORES—Vour own name 
on each sheet. Latest vogue. ~~ gifts. 








4 pads, 25 sheets, $1. 10 for ppd. 
Wm. Popper & Co., 114 Worth Street, ew York 
STONES 


STEPPING 
to 


Better Auction 
For the beginner and advanced player. 
A pocket edition of simple rules on Bidding & Play. 
Modern experts compared on a points. 
An attractive gift or bridge p’ 
Price $1. Freda MacMahon, Box 227 Montclair, N.J. 








Automobile Renting Service 


CADILLAC PRIVATE CARS for shopping, thea- 
tre or out-of-town. Distinguished cars and proven 
chesfienss. . Ra rates. Kraft 
145 West 54th St., N. Y.Tel. Circle 2800; might.7325 











Beauty Culture 





MME. MAYS, Face Specialist, Est. 1891. Per- 
manently removes wrinkles, freckles, scars, etc. 
Muscles tightened ; endorsed by physicians. Booklet. 
One address. 50 W. 49th St., N. Y., Bryant 9420. 


A classified list of business concerns which we 


recommend 


Shoppers’ & Buyers’ Guide, Vanity 


to the patronage 


Fair, 


of our readers 


19 West Forty Fourth Street, New York 


Advertising rates given upon request 














SHOPPERS’ 





Isn’t It Easier? 


Isn’t it easier to look through a classified list 
of shops at your leisure and find there the 
thing you need—than to wonder and worry 
about where you should go to shop for it? 
Isn’t it easier to send a letter and a cheque— 
than to spend your time and energy searching 
unsuccessfully in a number of shops? 

Isn’t it easier to patronize a place which has 
Vanity Fair’srecommendation and so be certain 
of satisfaction—than to purchase indiscrimi- 
nately and find you have made mistakes? 
Isn’t it easier to use the 


& BUYERS’ 





GUIDE 

















GUIDE 








Diamonds and Platinum 





OHN PATTEN 
105 West 40th Panos New York 
will reset your solitaire in our newly 
designed platinum mounting furnishing 
four diamonds for the shanks for $45.00. 
(This mounting sold by retail jewelers for 
$75.00.) nd us your discarded jewelry 
and have us submit designs for remount- 
ing. Often the expense is trifling as the 
old metal or an un-needed stone will 
cover the cost of the new mounting. 
Established 1806. 
JEWELRY CRAFTSMAN. Remodeling all kinds 
on premises. Perfect work guar. Send for Booklet 
of specialties furnishing jewelry suggestions, prices, 
F. Rigotti, 105 W goth St., Rm 691Penn 2939. 














Dress Forms 


PNEUFORM—The Pneumatic Dress Form. 
Gowns fitted without personal try-on. Inflated in 
fitted lining, gives exact figure. Fitted Linings. 

Pneuform, 16 West 46th St., N. Y. Bryant 5338. 











Fancy Dress and Costumes 


see tire sere enoeieeenssaerescigai cai 
VAN HORN & SON THEATRICAL COSTUMERS 
Exclusive Costumes; Armor; Jewelry; se ete. 
Sale or Rental. 5 East 42nd St. C. and 
921 Walnut St., Philadelphia, as 








Flesh Reduction 





Superfiuous Flesh Reduced by modern scientific 
method. No dieting or exercising oo Dr. 
Newman, Licensed Physician, 286 Fifth Avenue 
(near 30th St.) N. ¥. C one Longacre 4989 
WATCH YOUR WEIGHT: “Diet and Health,” by 
Dr. Lulu Hunt Peters—the book that tells how to 
eat what you like and still be svelte. Postpaid $1.00, 
Reilly & Lee, 1006 Mich. Blvd., Chicago, Il. 











Beauty Culture—Cont. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR permanently removed by 
the painless method originated by Dr. Roebling 
yser, a licensed physician. This is the 12th 
year of its successful use. No electric needle or 
chemical u Booklet sent in plain sealed en- 
velope upon request. Dr. Roebling Geyser, 
107 East 35th St., New York City 
1312 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
MME. BARTHE. Beauty treatment. All signs of 
age removed and the skin rendered firm and youth- 
ful. Interview by appointment. Privacy 
316 West os5th Street Tel. Riamae 5400 
OLIVE ROBART—BACK FROM PARIS 
announces her system of quick _rejuvenation, old 
French Beautifiers and Facial Exercises. Corre- 
spondence invited—246-s5th Avenue, i 
La Beauté Co., The PERFECT BEAUTIFIER 
An elegant, delicate preparation for the — and 




















complexion, pimples & freckles. Price $1. 
La Beauté Co., 94 Pearl St., Spcinatchd. “haacs. 
Batik 





WILLOUGHBY IONS—144 W. 57th St. 
Gowns to suit rooms— 
Rooms to suit gowns and 


both to suit temperaments. Circle 5452 








Books 


SPORTING BOOKS—We have a large stock of 
books on all Sporting Subjects. —" g on request. 
Ernest R. Gee & Co., 
442 Madison Avenue, New York City. Plaza 5775 
MODERN FIRST EDITIONS 
Write for Catalogue 
Aldus Book Shop 
36 East goth St., New Pork City 














Boxed Hosiery 


STURDY, GUARANTEED PURE 
Stockings. Full length silk, mercerized top. 
Box of ed gag 3-50 pea. 
My Ladys Hosiery Co., Inc. 48 St 





SILK 








Catering 





MME. JULIAN’S HAIR DESTROYER perma- 
nently eradicatesall superfluous hair (with roots). No 
electricity or poison. St test 50 years. 
Mme. Julian 14 West 47th Street, N. Y. 
Prematurely ey, Gpoviored or over-bleached 
hair corrected with C. F. Instant Hair Restorer. 
$1.50 per bottle. All —y stores or our own aprli- 

cation parlors. Charles Frey, 574-5th Ave. 





CARDANI 6TH AVE., at 53RD ST. 
For luncheon or special dinner 
we recommend our 
Italian Spumoni or 
Biscuit Praline 
moulded in melon form 
delightful — dainty — desserts 
Tel. 1571 Circle New York 


Cigarettes 


MISS RAENAR FOX—100-sth Ave. N. Y. Made- 
to-order Egyptian cigarettes with your marking 
or any device. Alltips. Exquisite individuality. 
$12.50 for 50v and $3. for 100.Assorted Sample 30c. 





Furniture & Furnishings for the 
Home 





Big Comfortable Chairs for Library—Tables for 
Living-room. Dining room pieces of superior work- 
». Painted Bedrooms. Tel. Plaza 7753. 








Cleaning and Dyeing 


KNICKERBOCKERCLEANING&DYEINGCO. 
High class cleaners and dyers. Main % 402 E. 
31st St., N. C._ Branch offices in N. City; 
also White Plains, New Rochelle, Fa Baelh! & Paris. 








Corrective Foot gear 





FOOT DEFORMITIES 
corrected while you walk. The body balanced with 
flexible insoles made to order. By appointment. 
Robert Valverde,Tel. Col. 9138. 200 W. 72 St.,N.Y. 
CORRECTIVE SHOES for Children 
Shoes designed by experts to correct weak ankles, 
bow legs, knock-knees, etc. Write us for advice and 
suggestions. Best&Co.,FifthAve. at 35thSt.,N.Y.C. 











Mary Allen Distinctive Furniture, 40 E.60thSt.N.Y. 
FINE UPHOLSTERED SOFAS & CHAIRS direct 
from factory at distinct ———. Chairs $48 to $110. 
Sofas $125 to $250. Crating free. Visit us when in 
N. Ruder Bros.,18 E. 48th Street, New York 











Furs 





E. ean 


Estabhaned” 1890 
557 Fifth Avenue 
NEW HUDSON SEAL CAPE for sale 
Can seen by appointment 
Write — H. 
414 West 8th Street, 





Ludlum 
Plainfield, N. J. 








Gowns Bought 





Corsets and Brassieres 





FEN-LIN BRASSIERE 
**No Straps”’ 
Evening, Sport and Day Wear 
At Leading New York Stores 








Dancing 





SHELTON DEWEY 
Modern dance expert and authority 
Private or class Lessons 


26 W. 47th St., N. Y. City Bryant 4562 








DamagesonClothing Made Invisible 





MOTH HOLES. Tears, Butns on garments made 
invisible by re-weaving. Shine _on clothing per- 
manently removed. Guarantee Damage Weaving 
Co., 146 - sth Ave.. bet. roth & 20th Sts., N. Y. 








Delicacies 





MME. NAFTAL, Tel. Bryant 670, pays highest 
cash value for the fine misfit; or slightly used even- 
ing & street frocks, furs, diamonds, jewelry, silver- 

West 45th Street, New York 
Tel. Bryant 1376—We Pay Cash at Once for 
Used Gowns, Suits, Wraps, Furs, Diamonds, Jew- 
elry, Silverware. Highest Prices Guaranteed. Write, 
*Phone, Send, Mme. Furman, 101 W. 47th St.,N.Y. 











Hair Dressing 


FRANCES—THE FIFTH AV. BEAUTY SHOP. 
A distinctive little shop of the better class 
serving discriminating women. Afternoon tea 
served. 500 Fifth Ave. Suite 523, at 42nd St., N. Y. 








Interior Decoration 





LAURA WAND CONSULTING DECORATOR 
Helps express your ideas 
in Home Decorating. 
Long experience in Shopping and 
many wholesale accounts enables her 
to shop for you with striking economy. 
o1respondence invite 
49 West 44th St.. New York. Vanderbilt 0616 








Paulais’ Delicious CALIFORNIA GLACE FRUITS 
Delighting Thousands. In artistic 1-2-3 Ib. tins 
$1.50, $3.00, $4.50. Del. post prepaid with Money 
Order. Paulais. 741 S. B'way, Los Angeles, Cal. 








MADAME BERTHE’S ZIP positively destroys 
Hair with root. No electricity or caustics. Free 
demonstration at office. Write for booklet. Mme. 
Berthe Specialist. Dept. 8B, 562 sth Ave., N.Y. 
COMPLEXOL—A perfect face cream; corrects un- 
healthy skin conditions, eradicates pimples and 
blackheads. Free sample upon application. 

Halsey Bros. Co., 111 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





Children’s Things 


JUMBO PEANUTS—shelled 5 Ibs. $1. ae 
Smithfield Hams—6sc per Ib 
Parcel Post Prpail 
Watkins Bros., Franklin, Virginia. 








ey ar & ATWOOD 
2 E. 54th St., N. Y. 
Babies’ ont Children’s Coats and Hats 
to order and ready to wear. 


BEFORE YOU GO OUT TO BUY 
read theseannouncements. 
They will often save you 
time, trouble and money. 





W. J. NEWMAN 
Special pieces of 
upholstered { furniture to order 
924 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. Tel. "Rhine. 9845 








Jewelry and Precious Stones 





TRABERT and PLIMPTON, formerly with Black 
Starr & Frost—Tiffany & Co. Jewels purchi 

authorized appraisers, 522 Fifth Ave., Guaranty 
Trust Co., Bidg.. Room 506 Murray Hill 1192. 





HAVE YOU ANY WANTS? 
quick reference to the 
Shoppers’ and Buyers’ Guide 
will satisfy them. 





DURING THESE DAYS 

Let Vanity Fair solve your shopping problems. We 

personally recommend this “Blue List” of quality 
shops. Write to them. 





ROMANCE! 
To the innermost parts of our country, yea, of the 
world, these little advertisements cerry the mes- 
sage of a service, the best there is. 





FRANKC. HUTCHINSON BUYS DIAMONDS, 
preciaus stones and individual pieces of jewelry of 
jewelry estates to be settled. Expert appraising. 344 


Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. Opp. Hotel Biltmore. 
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Jewelry and Precious Stones— 
Cont. 





ESTATES AND RESPONSIBLE PERSONS 
wishing to dispose of jewels can do so privately and 
to the best advantage at 542 5th Avenue. 
Rooms 50-51, 5th Floor, Bechet & Barclay 
AN ORIENTAL PEAR SHAPED BLACK PEARL, 
weight 20 grains. A rare opportunity for a bargain 
worth, $8000.00. Will sacrifice. M. H. Solomon Co, 
4os Victory Building, Philadelphia, Penna, 
GREEN & THOMSON JEWELS PURCHASED, 
appraised, remodeled. Rare stones obtained 
on order. Offices j|Peck and Peck Building, 
587 Fifth Ave. (above 47th St.) Vanderbilt 0226. 











Shopping Commissions 





Mrs. Hazel M. Childs shogs for you 1n San Fran- 
cisco’s Chinatown. Japanese, Chinese Linens, 
silks,ivories,brasses,jades,kimonos,antiques. Lists. 
Whsl., Retail 204 Hobart Bldg.. San Francisco, Cal. 








Social Etiquette 





CHARM, POISE & PERSONALIT Y—Overcome 
self-consciousness—Personality analyzed, correct 
social procedure authoritatively taught personally 
by mail. Mlle. Louise, Marie Antoinette Hotel.N.Y. 





Lingerie and Laces 
LINGERIE, MONOGRAMS, LINEN SETS 


_. made to order 
Mrs.NicholasBiddle,E.A.Millar,Mrs.ClintonWork. 
644 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. Plaza 1996 











Memorials 





MEMORIALS FOR EVERY PURPOSE. In gran- 
ite, marble, bronze and glass. Individual consid- 
eration. Sketches upon request. The Davis Mem- 
orial Co. Syracuse, N. Y. & 511 sth Ave., N. Y. C. 








Monograms and Woven Names 


Cash’s Woven 





Names for marking clothing, 
household & hotel linens, oe 7 
.& J. Cash Inc. 722 Chestnut St. So. Norwalk, 
onn. England — France — Australia — Canada. 
IN BAD WEATHER 
You can go fora 
shopping tour at home, 
by reading these pages. 











Perfumes 
INCENSE PERFUME 





“Flowers of Paradise” 
Burner 
3 i: Dept. S 
130 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 








Permanent Hair Wave 





NESTLE'S 
Originators of Lanoil Waving. World- 
Famous Experts. 12 and 14 East 4oth St., 
N. ¥Y. Phone Vanderbilt 7660-7661. 
CALL AT SCHAEFFER'S if you want expert 
Personal attention for a permanent wave. Posi- 
tively no friz or kink. . Schaeffer. 
$00-502 Fifth Avenue Phone: Bryant 7613 
CLUZELLE BROS. 
Specialists in the new “Eugene” Permanent Waving 
Transformations 
45-47 West 57th Street N.Y. C. 


THIS DIRECTORY 
has proven 
an invaluable aid 
to the shopper far afield. 








MISS WOODWARD. Chaperonage exciusive 
hotel. Assistance to ladies visiting New York— 
Music—Lectures—Bridge—Mah Jongg—Shopping 
14 East 6oth Street, N. Y. Tel. Plaza 3500 








Theatre Tickets 


THE MISSES WATERS 
Always the sort of seats you like. 
Reservations may be made by mail. 
Telephone Bryant 0345. 1536 Broadway N.Y. 











The Woman Jeweler 





Opp. Altman’s-ROSA OLGA TRITT-366 5thAve. 
A Shop Intime on the 11th floor specializing in fine 
Gertis, Settings & Repairs Express your Personality 
in your Jewelry. We will design & execute it well. 








Unusual Gifts 


MEGILL’S PORTO RICAN GIFT SHOP, 38 E. 
8 St., N. Y. Men's hand drawn handkerchiefs 
2.50 to $3.50 each. Walking sticks of native wood 
-—inlaid $12.00. Cigar cases of fine bamboo $1.00. 
WE PRINT your tea house and gift shop litera- 
ture. Artists carry out your ideas. 100 Sheets & 
Envelopes with your name printed $1.10—It is 
different. Piper Shop Studios, 900 Van _Buren 
St., Wilmington, Del. 
THE FIRM OF BEED 131 Waverly Place, N. Y. 
Decorators designers executors, old world interiors, 
real parchment shades, torcheres, mitre cut mirrors. 
Reframing art collections. Consultation. 
BEAUTIFULLY DECORATED hand-made Chi- 
nese red or black lacquer box cont. 1 lb. of Hu-Kwa 
Tea. Exclusive delicacy for connoissegtrs. Price $5.00. 
Mark T. Wendell, Imp., 156 State St., Boston, Mass. 
FIRESIDE COLORED FLAME POWDER, Colors 
fireplace, flames beautifully. Original gift 75c box 
three for $2.00. Tree Stump container filled, $1.50. 
Fireside Powder Co., Port Richmond, N. Y. 























Wedding Stationery 





PAUL’S FOR WEDDING INVITATIONS. An- 
nouncements, Calling Cards and Fine Stationery. 
Prices and samples upon request. Peter Paul 

Son, Inc., 256 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, New York. 
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EVENING DRESS 


CORRECT STYLES 
eee 


THE new shawl collar dinner 
jacket and trousers of a fuller cut; and an 
improved notched model. Dress shirts and 
all the other correct accessories 


FER JRIPIER & [0. 


MADISON AVENUE AT FORTY-SIXTH STREET 





BULLET TTT 


id 











is retained after washing. 
the price is quite modest. 


wear. 


OF LPARK 












Delpark Soiesette Pyjamas 
Lustrous After Washing 


The silky “feel” and lustrous appearance of genuine Soiesette 


And, made into pyjamas with the usual Delpark through- 
ness, the garment supplies a pleasing sense of luxury, though 


In both Batchlojama (no buttons) and frog-button styles at 
the better shops—where you will also find Delpark under- 


“Extra quality at‘a moderate price’’ 


Delpark, Inc. 


BEDELL PARKER, President 
58 West 40th St., New York 
Bryant Park South 
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THE anytime drink. 
6 Wel-m-tehauzelucmetulel.a 
6 Wer-mr-tondololeh anebulel.o 


They all 
Itke it. 


QCELEBRATED 


(nN 
ios 


EXTRA ORY 


GINGER ALE 


MAME FROM CLICQUOT SPRING WATER. SUGAR. JAMA 
GEER, CAPSICUM, CARAMEL AND FRUIT FLATORE 


The Clicquot Club Co. Millis. Mass 





THE CLICQUOT CLUB CO. 
Millis, Mass., U.S.A. 
Bottlers of Clicquot Club Ginger 


Ale, Sarsaparilla, Root Beer 
and Birch Beer 
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VANITY FAIR 
































BLACK OXEN 


GERTRUDE ATHERTON 


_ latest novel by one of America’s most 
distinguished authors might have been written 
with Vanity Fair readers especially in mind. Its 
background is the fashionable and literary New 
York of today, with amazing flash-backs to the 
Manhattan of thirty odd years ago. 


Undoubtedly, Mrs. Atherton’s finest work has 
been done in her subtle analysis of the soul of 
her intensely vital, deeply spiritual heroine, 
Mary Zatianny. 

To be published Janu- 

ary 25,1923. Place your 


order at once. Price $2 
with 

















The very latest word on bridge 
Modern Auction 
1923 


By Grace G. Montcomery 





RUSSIAN 7 "ae. 
THEATER | gh 


by FATER | 
M .SAYLER AW 


A new edition, more than half of which 
has been rewritten by the author. This 
is the game as it is played today. 





The Book You Should Read 


to Fully Appreciate the Power At all bookstores $1.50 
and Significance of CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
NEW YORK 

















THE MOSCOW 








ART THEATRE 


A glowing interpretation of the entire range 
of drama and ballet as developed in Russia. 
Sixty illustrations. Introduction by Norman 
Hapgood. $3.00 
We also are official publishers of 


the plays in the American Rep- 
ertoire of the Moscow Art Theatre 


Single volumes - - - - - - $1.00 


The best book on Auction ever written 


AUCTION BRIDGE 
STANDARDS 


By WILBUR C. WHITEHEAD 
Limp cloth, pocket size, $2.00 
STOKES, Publisher 





Five plays in one vol.- - - 3.00 — 








At Bookstores 





BRENTANO’S New York 








BOOKS? 


If you want to know about 
the best current books in 
general— 
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Notes on Current American Poetry and Biography 


By EDMUND WILSON, Jr. 


in cutting itself off so completely from 

English, has saddled itself with a 
great handicap. There was much to be 
said in theory, to be sure, for a strictly in- 
digenous poetical expression and one was 
willing to hail the Sandburgs and the 
Lindsays with the most hopeful enthusi- 
asm. But now that a large body of their 
work is before us, does it not seem rather 
inferior stuff? It had its brief flickers, to 
be sure, but they have been extinguished 
under an avalanche of waste. Did Mr. 
Frost with his numb dry pickings at the 
frozen soil of New England, Mr. Lindsay 
with his Middle Western bellowings. Mr. 
Sandburg with his square juiceless blocks 
(he almost alone has at least a sound 
style) or any of the vers libre Parnassians 
with their avowals of allegiance to 
French ideals, ever in practice actually 
produce as good poetry as Miss Millay 
with her Shakespearean sonnets and her 
adaptation of Housman’s formula or Mr. 
Eliot with his inveterate saturation in 
the grand manner of the Elizabethans? 

I don’t wish necessarily to deny the 
possibility of a 100% American idiom 
and culture; but it is evident that as far 
as poetry is concerned we have not as 
yet got very far with it. In fact, I believe 
that every achievement since Whitman’s 
time has fallen short of Whitman in this 
regard. Whitman was certainly some- 
thing different from English poetry and 
he was certainly poetry of the first rank. 
Yet his success would not seem a quite 
sufficient reason for leaving the great in- 
strument of English poetry unused. 
What American now will really master 
the vowels and consonants which are the 
stops of this instrument?—the half-closes 
of the blank-verse line, the pastoral 
arias of Wordsworth and The Winter’s 
Tale, the thunderous bass of Paradise 
Lost and the storm scene in King Lear? 
Ycu cannot learn these things from 
French poetry and they are not natural 
to the American vernacular. We have 
spoken many rhythmic words but we 
have made very little music. Even Mr. 
Vachel Lindsay arouses noise rather than 
music. Rhythm by itself can never save 
us; it requires other things to make 
poetry. We have come to believe that if 
rhythm be proved, the work in question 
must be a poem, but the great English 
poets did more than keep time; they 
turned the disorderly syllables of the 
language into a melody to storm Heaven. 

Two books which supply, in their sepa- 
rate ways, typical examples of our divorce 
from English tradition are John Dos 
Passos’ A Pushcart at the Curb (Doran) 
and Raymond Holden’s Granite and Ala- 
baster (Macmillan). Mr. Dos Passos’ 
book, curiously enough, turns out to be a 


I seems to me that American poetry, 


| great deal like Amy Lowell. It has, to 


be sure, more personal flavor and more 
feeling for life than Miss Lowell; but it is 
fundamentally very much the same sort 
of thing. It is a sharp record of things 
seen—things admirably and unmistaka- 
bly described, but almost never—what 
seems to me essential for poetry—actually 
set to music. It is an agreeable enough 
volume to read, but it is a series, not of 
songs, but of sketches. 

Mr. Holden represents a different 
school—though he, too, has no diapason. 
Mr. Dos Passos—perhaps partly by 
reason of some French or Hispanic in- 
fluence—has arrived at a more pleasing 


version of the Parnassianism which 
reaches its least seductive phase in John 
Gould Fletcher. But Mr. Holden js 
still tilling the honorable, if rather arid 
soil of New England. In his preoccupa- 
tion with the northern landscape and the 
daily life of its flora and fauna, and his 
eager search among them for moral ideas, 
in his combination of a pungent dryness 
with something not far removed from 
Transcendentalism, in his soberness and 
regularity and his devotion to a chilly 
hilly beauty, we recognize the descendant 
of Whittier and Lowell, of Longfellow and 
Bryant. And though he has evolved a 
style of his own, which is really not imi- 
tative of anybody, we hear occasional 
echoes of those two of his contemporaries 
who have carried on the same tradition 
most ag gern ig Robert Frost, 
who—in the present writer’s opinion— 
has made the New England soil appear 
even poorer than it actually is, and Mr. 
Robinson, who, in his early days at least, 
sounded an authentic if autumnal music 
as he charmed the moonlit ruins of New 
England with his melancholy flute. 

But the New England flute at its most 
powerful ranged no wider than one cold 
high octave. Mr. Holden knows this 
octave well and can sometimes do very 
charming things with it—but let him be 
careful how he relies on it too long lest 
night find him in the steep deserted pas- 
ture, piping to mullein-stalks and gray 
stones when the flocks and herds have re- 
moved elsewhere. 


Boston in Gas-Light 

ie is probably a special personal curi- 

osity about the period which has made 
me read Mrs. James T. Fields’ diaries 
(Memories of a Hostess—The Atlantic 
Monthly Press) with breathless fascina- 
tion. I recommend the book only to 
people who want to know how life actu- 
ally felt among the closely-carpeted, 
bric-a-bracked, brown, gas-lit drawing- 
rooms of Boston, when the circle of 
Holmes and of Hawthorne were thought 
to be very great men. Mrs. Fields was a 
sensitive, attractive and rather _intelli- 
gent woman, who entered into the life 
about her with an imagination which still 
makes it vivid to us. To read the chapter 
about Dickens’ visit to America is to 
relive a part of the nineteenth century— 
to come in contact with the recognizable 
human beings who left behind them those 
motionless masks. We see Emerson dis- 
mayed and dubious before the imagina- 
tive genius of Dickens, Longfellow chilled 
and disdainful, Mrs. Fields herself evi- 
dently infatuated and Dickens himself 
suffering strangely from the anguish of 
some spiritual maladjustment which keeps 
him sleepless and eternally uneasy in the 
face of his astounding triumphs. 

Mrs. Patrick Campbell’s My Life and 
Letters (Dodd Mead) contains revelations 
about another man of genius—Mr. Ber- 
nard Shaw. His correspondence with Mrs. 
Campbell, as originally published in an 
American newspaper, probably _ threw 
more light on his character and tempera 
ment than anything else ever written 
about him by himself or by anybody else. 
But as many of the letters have been 
suppressed in the book, it would probably 
be a mistake now to discuss the complete 
series. For the rest, Mrs. Campbell her- 
self invests the book with a certail 
romantic glamor. 
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THE NEW HUDSON SEDAN $2,095 [Em 
For Those Who Want The Finest 7-Passenger Closed Car 


Particular attention is called to the price of the 
Hudson Sedan—$2,095—for two reasons. 


We offer the Sedan as the very finest closed car 
that can be built. It is the product of one of 
America’s oldest builders of costly bodies. The 
workmen have never been hurried. Painstaking 
care is expressed in every detail. Quantity pro- 
duction, as understood in motor car building, is 
not possible with such traditions and organi- 
zation. But the costly though worth-while way 
of manufacture under such conditions has been 
greatly minimized by the fact that the entire 
effort of this builder is exclusively devoted to the 
Hudson Sedan. Thus we obtain the richness 
and fineness of the most exclusive custom 


Speedster - ‘$1,425 7-Pass. Phaeton - 


$1,475 Coach - 41,525 


built bodies and at the cost of quantity output. 


No car at its price that has a body of approachable 
attractions in richness and luxury is so well 
regarded for performance and reliability. For 
you know the Hudson Super-Six, by official 
mark, is one of the world’s truly great motor 
cars. And with the new improved Super-Six 
motor it is a smoother, more enduring car than 
the 120,000 earlier models which during the past 
seven years gave it such wide fame. 


And where you find a car of comparable appeal in 
body and in automobile performance you will also 
find the cost is from $1,000 to $1,500 greater than 
for the Hudson Super-Six, seven-passenger Sedan. 


Sedan - $2,095 


Freight From Detroit and Tax Extra 


The Famous Super-Six 
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Avenue I was, I admit, excited. A 
most important pronouncement from 
the seat of national authority was about to 
| be made, and I, the cubbiest of cub report- 
ers, had been selected as the medium to 
convey it to a waiting nation. It was a 
beat for my paper—a scoop—a personal 
triumph. 
| The wintry sun shone with more than its 
usual brilliance. The White House had 
| sloughed its customary hibernal half-tone 
| tint, and positively glittered in the sun. The 
| flag at the mast-head fluttered jauntily. 
| At the door Laddie Boy pranced out to 
| meet me, wagging his tail lustily. There 
was an air of subtle elation in the footman 
who opened the door. When I was ushered 
in, even the famous Blue Room looked a 
little less blue. 

After I had undergone a trying period of 
waiting, the folding doors of the Blue Room 
opened, and the President appeared. The 
well-known face (I am a constant reader of 
the rotogravure sections) had lost that 
rather grim Roman quality, and was all 
wreathed about with smiles. 


\ I walked rapidly along Pennsylvania 





6647 OU sent for me, Mr. President,” I 
said. 

“Yes, my boy,” the Chief Executive re- 
plied in his kindly tones. “I have a message 
of import which it is my desire to deliver 
to the country, concerning the future of our 
merchant shipping.” 

“The Ship Subsidy—er, 
shipping aid?” I queried. 

“Yes. In the course of the developing of 
our plans, we have attained an evolvement 
which promises to provide a solving of the 
problem.” 

“Can it be,” I said, “that Congress has 
decided to ignore the misgivings of its con- 
stituents and take the course of higher 
statesmanship in the interest of the country 
as a whole?” 


that is, the 


oe EE 





“No,” he replied, “that would be asking 
too much.” 

I knew that I should wait for him to 
enlarge on his theme, but I was so excited 
that I could not withhold the series of ques- 
tions that leaped to my mind. “Has the 
public, then,” I continued, ‘abandoned its 
shortsighted attitude of selfishness for a 
conception of wider patriotism?” 

“No,” he answered, with the broad un- 
derstanding of humanity which has put him 
where he is, “hardly that.” 

What then? Another solution suggested 
itself. ‘‘ Perhaps,” I ventured (I am a con- 
genital optimist) ‘‘the Attorney-General has 
seen a way to modify his ruling so that liquor 
can again be served on American sh. . .” 

“Sh!” the President echoed, looking 
around nervously, as if he feared some repre- 
sentative of the Anti-Saloon League might 
be concealed behind the curtains. But in a 
moment his smile had re-asserted itself. 

It was obvious that he desired to be 
questioned. He wanted to savor the sweet 
news even before sharing it even with one 
whom he had especially selected as the 
mouthpiece of his message. I was encour- 
aged in my impertinence by this attitude. 

“What can it be?” I continued. ‘Have 
the other nations seen the light, and decided 
to abandon this disgraceful traffic, without 
which our American liners cannot survive? 
Have they consented to cross the bar with- 
out a bar, to send their ships from a foreign 
dry dock to a drier dock in America? 
Has Britannia, so long accustomed to rule 
the waves, at last agreed to waive her 
rules?” 

“No,” he said, catching the jeu d’esprit 
with his nimble wit, “ Britons never, never 
shall be saved.” 

I racked my brains for conjectures which 
would not seem too extravagant. But it 
soon became obvious that the President was 
about to speak. Drawing his well-cut coat 
closely around that Belvedere figure of his 





| VLE SUNTAN ASSLT SP OTIS: 


The Subsidy Subsides: A Presidential Message 


A Word of Good Cheer from the Blue Room of the White House 


and looking over my head at the audience 
that was not there, he began: 


“— is my happy lot,” he said, “to bear 
the privilege of publishment of this 
message of inspirational.sense to our great 
country. Through the difficulties which 
have obstructed, through the doubts which 
have obsessed, through the emergencies 
which have impelled, a passage has been 
stricken which blazes an American future of 
nautical prosperity. This great fleet which 
we have builded shall not be vain of its pur- 
pose. I have foresight of a time when, if our 
human reckoning be not voided, passengers 
shall flock to American ships in numbers 
which defy the scope of our imaginings, when 
we may commensurate our marine to the 
dignity of the nation, when the Stars and 
Stripes will find conveyance over the oceans 
of this sphere in legitimate economic func- 
tioning. I look to future attainment which 
gives prompt certitude to carry, in full 
measure, our national potency to the seven 
seas. 

“Nor shall this heartening concept be 
clouded with conditionings abhorrent to our 
national ideas. There is no commitment to 
mar, no involvement to trammel. The 
mechanism of our plans is purely American 
in its concept, executed in that: spirit of 
native ingenuity handed down from the 
Founding Fathers, which knows no sense of 
impossibility.” 

I listened, keyed to the highest peak of 
emotion over this vision of the future. 
Finally the vision was given structure and 
form, in a closing sentence the simplicity of 
which matched the genius of the inspira- 
tional idea it conveyed. 

“Decision has been reached,” the Presi- 
dent concluded, “that all passengers making 
election to sail on American vessels shall be 
provided with free copies of Vawity Fair.” 


H. W. Y. 
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A Little Sister of Tragedy, a Portrait by Irving Calder 


This appealing bust is now to be seen in the annual exhibition of the New 
Society of Artists which will continue until January 27, at the Anderson 
Galleries. The extraordinary success of the show has proved a triumph for 
Gari Melchers, George Bellows, Paul Dougherty, Robert Henri, Eugene 


Speicher, Leon Kroll, Joseph Pennell, John Flanagan, Gifford Beal and the 
thirty-four other distinguished painters and sculptors who compose what is 
now the most notable association of artists in the country. Anybody at all 
interested in the future of American Art should visit this memorable show 
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The Winter of the German Conscience 


The First of Two Articles on the Present Condition of Germany 


so blind that its halting and stumbling 

could lead the country into the wretched 
state which now prevails? If we look for the 
germ of this affliction we shall find it in the 
fact that a legitimate, pious, and _locally- 
minded national feeling was perverted by a 
conscienceless acquisitive class into a religion 
of opportunism. A shifting, gaudy lie was 
officially in power, in the form of the Kaiser, 
who was continually on show, continually 
making a grand display of titles—all of which 
occasioned a new and dangerously degenerate 
brand of patriotism which was far indeed from 
the Germany of Kant and Goethe, or even of 
Bismarck. 

The philosopher Kant desired a federation 
of states in which war would no longer be 
possible. The poet Goethe wished to raise his 
nation to a cultural level “where everyone 
would feel the good fortune or the sorrow of a 
neighboring people precisely as though it had 
occurred to his own people.” The statesman 
Bismarck was aiming at three brief wars which 
were necessary for consolidating people of 
German blood; it was a moderate, circumspect 
policy, which was designed to conciliate the 
defeated opponents, Austria and France, and 
to strengthen them in every field not vitally 
essential to German interests. And to the end 
of his life Bismarck warned his countrymen 
against the dangerous mentality of the parvenu 
and the nouveau-riche who thinks that with 
the metallic jangling of his quickly acquired 
money he can attract to his counter the owners 
of all physical and metaphysical goods, and 
can drown out the voice of his own conscience. 

The idea that the German people were 
aspiring towards war and conquest is basically 
wrong. But it is true that the belief in the 
necessity and inevitability of a war had taken 
root in business circles—who succeeded in 
creating the illusion that this war, even if it 
were waged in the offensive, would neverthe- 
less really be a defensive war against the 
jealous and relentless enemies of Germany’s 
right to exist. 

This same acquisitive class did not experi- 
ence any difficulty in accepting a war morality. 
If any opinion seemed dangerous, it must be 
Silenced. What is the truth? Pontius Pilate, 
who proposed this question, was a Roman 
patriot. And in Germany all the connoisseurs 


Je how did the soul of Germany become 


By MAXIMILIAN HARDEN 


of patriotism during the war considered them- 
selves patriots when they suppressed the facts 
of every German reverse in the East and the 
West, from the first retreat from the Marne 
(which gave the deciding turn to the war) to 
the bloody failures in the autumn of 10918. 
The nation must not deviate a hair’s breadth 
from the conviction that a triumphant victory 
was a certainty. The directors of a corporation 
would be prosecuted for criminal conduct if 
they published false information on an enter- 
prise. But a government is credited with the 
most laudable patriotism if by the publication 
of false news it leads the citizens of its coun- 
try (those by whose taxes it exists) into a use- 
less sacrifice of blood, life, and property. When 
the last bubble broke, when there was not a 
ray of hope left, the disillusioned business in- 
terests of Germany turned angrily upon their 
deceiver. 


Bankruptcy and Revolution 


HE result is still known as “Revolution”. 

It did not originate, however, in the pas- 
sionate yearning for freedom and for a new 
form of government to be chosen and shaped 
in accord with the popular will; but in a desire 
to avoid bankruptcy, or at least to solicit 
better terms from the creditor. The Emperor 
and a couple of dozen princes might fall, if 
their disappearance could procure a bearable 
peace. Still, as in the case of the surrender of 
our valiant army, the deposition of our far 
from heroic potentates was grievously de- 
layed: the armistice—from which all future 
miseries were to proceed—had been concluded 
before the announcement of the republic 
could have any effect on it. 

This first disillusionment (a near victory had 
been considered a certainty) was soon followed 
by a second. The dethronement of the “hered- 
itary rulers” had not produced the desired 
results. But business ingenuity cannot be lamed 
for long. Confession of this error would harm 
the reputation, the sales, and the credit of 
the firm. A new business prospectus was 
rapidly prepared: there was the complaint 
against the treacherous stab in the back which 
the army received just as it was on the point 
of victory, and against the perfidious promises 
which had lured the nation into the armistice; 
and the information was spread that Germany 
was to be annihilated by implacable enemies, 


and was already suffering in its death agonies 

. while at the same time, and in quite 
another spirit, there was a great deal of talking 
about untouched technical and industrial re- 
sources which would enable German exporters 
to deliver high-quality products of all sorts 
promptly and cheaply. 

This awakened far-reaching echoes. The 
complaints of misery were overlooked, like 
the wild barks of a little dog. Half the world 
told themselves that in Germany, which 
always. delivered good products, all commodi- 
ties could be obtained, since the drop in the 
exchange, at ridiculously low prices; the other 
half foresaw immediately that the Valuta 
dumping would prove more inconvenient and 
harmful to the industries of other countries 
than German competition had been before the 
war. From this split of opinion there natu- 
rally arose a twofold desire: first, to lower the 
value of German money so greatly that the 
obtaining of all raw material needed for indus- 
try and of all foodstuffs brought in from other 
countries would be limited, with the conse- 
quent limitation of underbidding and dump- 
ing; and second, to seize this opportunity as 
the propitious moment for a great clearance 
sale. 

Both wishes were fulfilled. When the Ger- 
man mark had sunk to a thousandth of its 
gold value, the costs of raw materials, food 
stuffs, wages, rose necessarily so high that 
after such expenditures an export of drastic 
cheapness was no longer possible. And the 
clearance sale succeeded better than any ever 
advertised on bill boards. From dynamos and 
turbine engines to coffee cannisters, from steam 
ploughs and paper to knitted ware—every 
usable article was taken from Germany’s 
factories, storehouses, and work shops; and on 
many a boundary line the sharp observer 
would note that the returning traveller was 
wearing three suits of clothes ‘made in Ger- 
many”, one on top of the other. 

The dollar, which before the war was worth 
four marks and twenty pfennigs, will buy at 
the time of writing four thousand marks. 
The foreigner can still buy cheaply things 
which are insurmountably dear for the Ger- 
man. But after overcoming their timidity at 
the price fluctuations, a great portion of Ger- 
many also resumed buying. For, after six 
years of deprivation, the state of need among 
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the general masses of the people had grown 
enormously. And, also, the fear that things 
might become worse, the uneasiness over 
“Austrian eventualities”, compelled people to 
consider any other possession more secure than 
that of the mark. 

. Three-fifths of the population subsist on 
agriculture. The war and the lean years 
that followed had brought them large profits. 
The peasant, who does not experience so 
much and consequently does not forget so 
easily as the city dweller, preserves in his very 
bones the memory of the unspeakable misery 
which used to follow wars in the old days; he 
remembers the times of starvation and how he 
was required to sacrifice to the state first his 
sons, then his carefully guarded live stock, his 
last horse and ox, all his gold, silver, tin, 
copper, brass, receiving a piece of iron as sub- 
stitute for his gold wedding-ring. These recol- 
lections had prevented many peasants from 
following the state’s injunctions and handing 
over all metal that could be minted. While 
they stored it up in stockings, mattresses, pits, 
and mouse-holes in preparation for the days of 
need, the new fact became evident that this 
world-slaughter (in which at least fifty million 
men were involved in the rear or at the front) 
was the first war fought entirely on the basis 
of “material” and waged with the means and 
methods of big business, and that it would 
bring astonishingly large profits to all who 
could offer for sale raw stuffs, food for animals 
and humans, or wares of any description. 


Transformation of the Village 


HIS blood-red splendor continued for 

some years. The cities were a turmoil and 
scramble of speculators, barons, profiteers, 
gougers; in the country districts the bank notes 
piled up in mountains of paper to such an 
extent that the peasant could not make room 
for them in his hut along with Bible; song 
book, and calendar. During the war, and 
afterwards, there was more repairing, building, 
and remodeling done than ever before in peace 
times. In what were formerly the poorest of 
villages one can now see substantial buildings, 
airy offices and school houses, tastefully 
renovated churches, and good farming imple- 
ments almost everywhere, while an ugly, 
tumble-down dwelling is a rarity. 

All these people who grew rich on the war, 
the blockade, and the change in government 
became apprehensive lest their marks might 
sink to the level of Soviet roubles; and in the 
spring and summer of 1922 (while they still 
kept their gold, silver, and nickel carefully 
hoarded) they carried enormous quantities of 
paper money into the shops of the neighboring 
towns. Silk, wool, linen, leather, furs, carpets, 
embroideries, laces, furniture, pianos, grama- 
phones, porcelain, silver tankards, jewelry, 
automobiles: they considered any investment 
preferable to paper marks. No price was high 
enough to frighten them; for they were con- 
vinced that a still higher one was bound to 
follow. And this belief turned out to be right. 
If a man had put off in August having his shoes 
resoled for 750 marks, he was forced by the 
cold in October to pay out 2000 marks for the 
same work. And in this proportion the prices 
of all other materials and manufactures went 
steadily up. 

“Nevertheless,” says the foreigner who 
is travelling through Germany, “all these 
commodities are finding a purchaser; in fact 
they are so much in demand that many stores 
have difficulties in handling the crowds, and 
must limit their buyers to small rations. 
All the amusement places are packed: theaters, 


expensive concerts, high-class restaurants, 
bars, dance-halls, afternoon teas, cabarets, the 
races, boxing matches, moving picture houses, 
tennis courts, fashion shows, and the like. In 
the summer and fall there were long lines 
drawn up before every Cook’s bureau, and it 
was hard to find a vacancy in any of the 
favorite watering places or sanatoriums. All 
this shows plainly enough that the Germans 
still have plenty of money for all kinds of 
amusements; and when they claimed that they 





MAXIMILIAN HARDEN 
At the age of 61, Maximilian Harden is still 
one of the most courageous and powerful 
journalists of Germany. As the editor of the 


weekly “Zukunft”, every word of which he 

writes himself, he was a relentless critic of the 

Kaiser’s government before and throughout 

the war, as he has been since of the Republic. 

In 1900 he served six months imprisonment 
for lese majeste 


couldn’t meet the reparations payments this 
was simply a sly bit of camouflage to play up 
to the world the poverty and misery of the 
state, while the citizens grow rich and live in 
luxury.” 

It may look like that from without. And 
may not many a globe-trotter have been de- 
ceived by appearances? Our real condition is 
quite different. It would be criminal to speak 
one word in defense of this gluttony and craze 
for enjoyment (which, moreover, has quite 
frequently been the result of long wars). It is 
favored by the overburden of taxation which 
is laid on the citizen by the national govern- 
ment, the individual states, the city, the coun- 
try commune, and the church. Taxes on in- 
comes, possessions, and property increases, on 
the returns from the sale of both material and 
spiritual commodities, inheritances, shares, 
business contracts, servants, motor cars, thea- 
ters and concert tickets—what not? And 
added to that, a “ Nothopfer” which requires 
from the well-to-do one third of their posses- 
sions, and even more from the rich, thus 
bordering on confiscation; while there is further 
the prospect in the immediate future of a 
“forced loan” which aims at the same thing 
in another form. 

The assertion that the Germans are not 
sufficiently taxed is a stupid lie. Every 
thinking man, no matter how poorly he is 
paid, must lose ten percent of his wages to the 
treasury. And the “good fortune” of inherit- 
ing a million involves so many expenditures 
that even the lucky man comes out of it with 
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not more than a few thousand marks. But the 
ordinary man is not so noble as to deprive 
himself and his family (who have almost been 
robbed of their hereditary rights) of every 
pleasure just so that he may hand over the 
fruits of his labor to the state. He would do 
that only if he loved this state and said to 
himself, in a different sense from that of 
France’s Rot-soleil, “I am the state’’. 

But things are not like that in modern Ger. 
many, and cannot be. Wherever democracy 
has not taken root as an indispensable custom, 
a people finds its embodiment of the state in 
the government. Is the German to love a goy- 
ernment which in four years’ time has not pro- 
duced a single piece of constructive work in any 
field, but has merely complained (about the 
increasing wretchedness of the country) and 
cursed (the victors and dictators of the Ver- 
sailles treaty), depreciating the currency from 
day to day while its futile “marking time” does 
not present the same flattering appearance to 
the eye as during the flash and splendor of the 
emperors? For centuries the state had meant 
to the Germans the “superior willed of God”: 
he gave orders and every good citizen had to 
obey. 


The Peopie and the State 


Sipe most of them now he is the enemy, the 
usurper, who made many promises and 
kept none of them, who was to lead them intoa 
paradise but led them into a hell. Instead of 
living even more frugally than in pre-war times, 
and saving money for this state to take from 
them in taxes and hand over to the Allies (a 
tiny portion of which their wives and children 
might inherit) these people are spending what- 
ever they get, squandering their money on 
pleasures (whether coarse or fine), and are thus 
shielding themselves against any more exten- 
sive confiscations. Civic psychology should 
have learned also to take human frailties into 
account. 

The mistakes in psychology are supple- 
mented by economic ones. If anyone is having 
dealings with foreign countries of sound ex- 
change, he is most likely to leave his outstand- 
ing debts there, as a protection against gov- 
ernmental seizure or arbitrary socialization; 
or, in order that he may not see his prices 
swept down with a new drop in the mark, he 
will receive payment in the currency of the 
purchasing country. This promotes the les- 
sening of capital, and favors the rise in foreign 
rates of exchange. When a person has any- 
thing to sell, whether it is an estate, an electric 
motor, or a sewing needle, he adds the taxes 
to the price, and thus puts the burden on the 
purchaser. 


The Paper Carousal 


Yipee first result of this rise in prices is 
that all wages of officials, employees. and 
workmen are increased, and the second that a 
great deal more paper money must be printed. 
If a man were to throw a thousand million 
knives on the market daily, he would hardly be 
surprised at the quick drop in prices. But the 
state, which puts a billion marks into circula- 
tion daily, is astounded and aggrieved that the 
value of this paper drops lower from month 
to month. The increasing of the taxes, prices, 
wages and salaries; the speedier printing of 
paper money; the sinking in value of this 
money: this vicious circle is repeated again 
and again. 

And so long as this paper carousal is revolv- 
ing, to the barbaric, insinuating music of count- 
less real and fake jazz bands, the superficial 

(Continued on page 98) 
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An inveterate fox-trotteuse is charming 
Lucy Beaconhill of Boston, who finds the 
winter atmosphere of Palm Beach much 
more ingratiating than that of Boston 
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Those featured, from port to starboard, in the rolling 
chairs, are Count Bonofiglio and his Countess (nee 


Just because the Crosby girls come from 
Akron doesn’t prove that they do not 
know all the fashions of Deauville 


ady Brassey of 


Chidlington is a 
golf-ess of renown. 
She has a fine, easy 
swing both on and 


off the links 
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A trying moment in the life 

of Mrs. Alfred Underhill of 

Albany. Will the aeroplane, 

bound home from Bimini, 

bring the Scotch and Ver- 

mouth in time for dinner or 
will it not? 


No horse-show is complete without Graceful Winnie 

Wiggin and her bay mount, “Cherry Bounce”. Any 

judge who knows his business takes one look at Winnie 
and hands her the blue without a murmur 
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Schmaltz), Mr. and Mrs. Freddy Leffingwell of Newport 
and New York and Mrs. Elmer Bunce of Olean, IIl. 
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Alla Nazimova, the First “Salome” of the Screen 


Who is Also Returning to the Stage in Anspacher’s Translation of Ferencz Herczeg’s play «Dagmar” 
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“Mr. Shakespeare, Meet Mr. Tyson” 


John Barrymore Effects a Difficult Introduction, Thereby Adding New Glory to the American Stage 


66 ON’T stop the music,” said Ethel Barry- 
D more as she died delightfully in De- 
classée. John Barrymore follows a 
somewhat different plan in Hamlet. The sound 
is secondary. ‘‘What does it all mean?” is the 
question which has interested him most. He is 
unwilling to lose his expository self even in the 
most lyrical passages. It may be remembered 
that Shaw once declared that Shakespeare was 
a job for the music critics. He contended that 
even when the plays didn’t mean anything in 
particular they were shrewdly designed to fall 
pleasantly upon the ear. And in this theory 
Shaw was voicing the practice, although not 
the admitted purpose, of most the great Ham- 
lets of tradition. In this role, more than 
in any other, the actor has been content to lose 
himself in the part. When in doubt be frenzied 
was the working rule. 

But John Barrymore is never in doubt. He 
has gone ahead sure in the belief that there is 
nothing in the tragedy which may not be made 
plain by taking a little thought. He is even 
content to cut through a rhythm if by so doing 
he can make himself a little more clear. In our 
mind there remains no question that here is one 
of the perfect ways in which to play Hamlet. 
But perfection and greatness are not synonyms 
according to our notion. Genius has in it a 
certain will and daring to be inconsistent. We 
have never seen a greater Hamlet than that of 
John Barrymore but we can conceive a greater. 
But if we ever happen to see him our debt to 
Barrymore will not yet be discharged. Barry- 
more will still qualify as one who has done 
much to prepare the way. He has shown us 
what Hamlet is all about. Now that we know, 
it is possible to sit back and listen. Having 
learned the libretto we are content to hear 
some one play the score. 


The Story of a Voice 


T would be unfair to suggest that Barrymore 

is cool reason and nothing more in Hamlet. 
To us he is exciting, romantic, intelligent and 
practically everything but pitiful. He does not 
make us feel sorry for Hamlet. As Barrymore 
played we felt that Hamlet was much more able 
than anybody else in Elsinore, not to mention 
such parts of Denmark as were left to the 
imagination, and we never had any doubt that 
he could set things right whatever the mis- 
placed joints. To be sure we saw him fail and 
yet even that was not profoundly moving. 
More than ever before we felt that Hamlet had 
won a moral victory. 

Somebody ought to write a tale about Barry- 
more called “The Story of a Voice”. It is one 
of the most amazing adventures in our thea- 
tre. Here was a peculiarly pinched utterance 
distinctly marred by slipshod diction. Today 
it is among the finest voices in the American 
theatre. We don’t mean that it vibrates and 
rumbles and roars, but that isn’t our notion of 
a fine voice. It is attuned to talking. Hamlet 
never deafens the members 2* his family, the 
audience or even himself. Nothing in the tra- 
ditional Hamlet has puzzled us so much as 
the manner in which the young prince has 
shouted to himself in the soliloquies. Accord- 
ing to the Barrymore interpretation a soliloquy 
is a substitute for thought. The audience is 
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WHITE 
BILLIE BURKE 


Continues her felicitous partnership with 

Booth Tarkington in his new play “Rose 

Briar’’, which bids fair to achieve the success 

of their last year’s mutual attraction, ‘‘The 
Intimate Strangers” 


allowed to listen in on the workings of a mind. 
Accordingly the soliloquies are delivered as so 
many pieces of reasoning. Hamlet does not 
seek to do anything more than argue with him- 
self and after all both parties in the debate are 
men of breeding to whom modulation is among 
the vital virtues. 

It is impossible to tell in this later generation 
just how the great Hamlets of the past moved 
and talked but we can gather some notion of 
their static appearance at least and it seems to 
us that John Barrymore looks a little more like 
Hamlet than any of the others. Here the in- 
terruption may come, “But pray tell us and 
how did Hamlet look?” The answer is simple. 
He modelled himself after Mr. Barrymore. 

There is one defect in the motion of the new 
Hamlet. He is eloquent with every part of his 
body except his hands. These he uses little 
and not always effectively. Barrymore is over 
fond of making claws of his fingers. Perhaps 
the memory of Mr. Hyde is too much with him. 
As a substitute for hands there is rather heavy 
dependence upon eyebrows. They shift and 
move about, mostly up and down, like agitated 
tadpoles. Late in the evening we felt some- 
what inclined to exclaim, “Rest perturbed 
spirits!” 

But after every concession has been noted 
and every exception noted the chief fact 
remains that Barrymore has given us a finer 
figure than any living actor of the day. We too 
will be able to speak of the golden age of acting 
when the years have come upon us. In that 
day we may have forgotten every suggestion of 
a flaw in the performance. Only the marvels 
will remain and looking into the future we 
seem to see the notice which will be repeated 
again and again when some member of the 
younger generation essays Hamlet in yet an- 
other way “He is superb beyond all expecta- 


tions but of course he isn’t John Barrymore.” 

Of the contribution of Robert Edmond Jones 
and Arthur Hopkins we shall speak more 
briefly. There is a solidity about the design of 
Jones which is enormously impressive and gen- 
erally successful but there are moments when 
it acts as an anchor upon the fancy of Shakes- 
peare. When it comes time to bury Ophelia, 
for instance, the interment seems to take place 
in the front parlor of Elsinore, which seems to 
us to be clearly a mistake. 

Not all the casting of Hopkins is expert 
but he has made two exceedingly happy 
choices both of which must have seemed some- 
what daring. Blanche Yurka is magnificent 
as the Queen and John S. O’Brien is an excel- 
lent Polonius. Rosalind Fuller’s Ophelia is a 
little inadequate until she goes mad and begins 
to sing and Tyrone Power seems to us a rather 
dull Claudius. He behaves like an actor with 
a big voice whe has been badly frightened by 
the director. In some cases the original idea of 
Hopkins has been better than the manner in 
which it has been worked out. For instance 
the gaseous Ghost, who appears only as a 
wavering light, would be effective if only a 
proper voice had been chosen to back it up. 
After all there is no reason why the voice should 
waver and grow thin simply because the Ghost 
does. 

Still on the whole Shakespeare ought to be 
satisfied. In fact we feel that if it had been 
possible to bring him before the curtain there 
would have been real sincerity in his voice 
when he came to the conventional line, “‘ Most 
of all I want to thank Mr. Hopkins, Mr. 
Jones, Mr. Barrymore and all the members of 
the company.” For the first time in our 
generation Shakespeare has had the pleasure of 
meeting Mr. Tyson and Mr. McBride. 


“Fashions for Men” 


_— dramatic possibilities of meekness 
have been so thoroughly exploited that it 
seems extraordinary to report that Molnar has 
brought a new point of view about this quality 
to the stage in Fashions for Men. Still it isa 
point of view which has been abandoned some- 
where in the middle of the play. It is Molnar’s 
notion that the meek man may be presented as 
neither heroic nor despicable but merely ridicu- 
lous. The play begins as if Molnar intended to 
have no end of fun with Peter Juhasz his hero 
who resents nothing. But in the end meekness 
conquers all as usual, even a little more this 
time since Peter in addition to everything else 
wins the heroine for his own. 

To the role of Peter, O. P. Heggie brings his 
usual charm and finesse but we think he is not 
quite aware of the comic possibilities of the 
role. He seems intent from the beginning in 
convincing us that we ought to pity Peter 
rather than laugh at him. To this end he has 
slowed the pace of his performance beyond the 
limits of discretion. He is setting the stroke at 
about twenty-two and every other player in 
the piece is tugging away for dear life around 
forty-two or four. It is nevertheless a highly 
amusing and sometimes moving little play in 
which Molnar has not quite succeeded in mix- 
ing satire and sentiment as successfully as he 
did in Liliom. 











THE HEIDELBERG MAN 


Showing the well-dressed man of the Continent 
before he had learned the care of the beard 


PHARAOH 





JULIUS CAESAR 


Presenting the perfect type and 

model of the 100% clean-cut clean- 

shaven Roman. Julius Caesar wore 
nothing but laurel 


ALARIC 


It was the domination of the bar- 

barians after the downfall of the 

Roman Empire which imposed the 
drooping mustache upon Europe 








LE GRAND SIECLE 


The resources of art called in 
to reinforce nature. The full- 
| bottomed wig of Louis XIV 


THE REVOLUTION 


The powdered hair, high stock 
and brass buttons of the Age of 
Liberty and Reason 


A Tonsorial 
Outline of History 


The Progress of the Human Race as Recorded 
in Beard and Hair — Sketched by Charles Martin 
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A chaste square design in beards, which accorded 
well with the massive simplicity of the pyramids 
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PERICLES 


The smart narrowly-clipped fringe and the hair 
carefully corrugated for an evening with Aspasia 





A TROUBADOUR 


Among young men of the Middle 

Ages the beard was tamed and kept 

down and the hair allowed to run 
riot in male tresses 


A COURTIER OF HENRI II 


The decline of the hair-dresser’s art 

may be gauged by comparing this 

gentleman of the Renaissance with 
the Smith Brothers 





THE ROMANTIC 


The sombre toupet and deli- 
cate beard of the unutterably 
sad Romantic of the 30’s 


THE SECOND EMPIRE 


The desperate effort to achieve 
ferocity and distinction on the 
part of the Imperial 


CHARLIE CHAPLIN 


The ignoble mustache of the modern 
man. The great art of hair-dressing 
sunk to decay 
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The Woman Who Would be Moving the Beds About 


A Little Homily for Housewives Concerning an Evil to Be Rigorously Eschewed 


HEY had been married about two 
[ont the first time she did it. 

They had spent a month in the Cats- 
kills, and a month in their new home; and it 
was when they had spent about a month in 
their new home that she did it the first time. 

Mr. Merrie, passing through the room in 
the dark on his way to the bath-room, collided 
with the corner of his wife’s dressing-table, and 
springing aside to save himself, took a flying 
leap over the chaise-longue into the middle 
of the floor, where he brought up finally, with 
his feet in a bowl of chrysanthemums and his 
head in a waste-basket. 

“What the ——Minnie!” he shouted. “(Come 
up here and turn on the light, will you?” 

Mrs. Merrie, who had heard the disturbance 
from below, was already half-way up the stairs, 
with her under-lip between her teeth. ‘Oh, 
darling! I’m so sorry!” she cried in her soft, 
pretty voice as she approached, and almost 
immediately entering the room, switched on 
the light, and looked at him with round eyes of 
distress. 

But directly she beheld him her eyes nar- 
rowed to two blue threads of amusement, and 
leaning against the door-jamb, she lifted her 
chin and laughed until she moaned. 

“Sweetheart,” she sighed at length, “‘what 
a mess you’ve made!” 

“T’ye made!” yelped her husband, plucking 
the chrysanthemum petals from his socks, and 
shaking from his hair a confetti of torn pastel 
pleasures and regrets. ‘Will you be so good 
as to tell me what in thunder’s struck this 
room?” 

“T’ve been moving the beds about,” said 
Mrs. Merrie. 


Back They Go Again 


HAT was the first time. 
The second time was something be- 
tween four and five weeks later. 

“Dearest,” Mrs. Merrie greeted him happily 
on his return from the office, “‘come up stairs. 
I want to show you something.” 

“No!” cried Mr. Merrie with excitement, 
his first thought being that she had had a baby 
in his absence. But realizing at once that this 
could scarcely be, he pulled himself together, 
lighted a cigarette, and accompanied her. 

She ran ahead and opened the door. 

“Well, are you pleased?” she inquired, as he 
said nothing. “I’ve put them back just where 
they were before.” 

Sure enough, the two beds were in their 
original position facing the windows, the 
dressing-table was between the windows, the 
writing-desk was in the corner by the door into 
the hall, and the chaise-longue stood out into 
the room from the corner between the windows 
and the bath-room. 

“Why——so you have,” said Mr. Merrie. 


The next time she did it was perhaps a 
month later. 

“Dearest, I know you won’t like it,” she 
forestalled him flutteringly, as he paused in the 
middle of the rug and glanced about him with 
an irritated frown. “But it really was bad 
having the sun right in our eyes like that. And 
with the dressing-table between the windows 
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I couldn’t see a thing! It’s really much nicer 
this way!” 

“Don’t you think so?” she queried, tremu- 
lously, since he did not speak. 

“Lord, I don’t know,” he replied. But he 
laughed good-naturedly, and put his arm about 
her. “If you must have one bed in the bath- 
room and the other in the hall, why——it’s 
nothing to me, I suppose. Only I hope there’s 
nothing personal intended.” 

“Dearest!” cried Mrs. Merrie, infinitely 
shocked. “T’ll put them right straight back!” 

“You come away from there!’ shouted Mr. 
Merrie, honestly alarmed, and striding after 
his wife, seized her by the shoulders and spoke 
to her with firmness. “You'll leave them 
right where they are,——do you hear?” he 
said. ‘‘ Right——where——they——are.” 


Nevertheless, it was only a few weeks before 
she had done it again. 

She was sitting before her dressing-table 
when he came upstairs, and her back was 
towards him, for she had moved the dressing- 
table over by the bath-room door. 

Catching sight of her face in the mirror, he 
saw that she was watching him intently. 

“Minnie,” be began, and was about to ask 
her if she remembered they were dining out 
that evening, when she swung suddenly about 
and faced him. 

“William Merrie, if you say one word——!’ 
she cried, and leaving the threat to expand in 
the air between them, turned back to her 
mirror. 

Then for the first time he noticed that she 
had been moving the beds about. 

He said nothing, but going into the bath- 
room, began to strop his razor. 


’ 


She stood it as long as she could, then arose 
and came to the door. 

“Bill,” she whispered, “you aren’t going to 
—do anything, are you?” 

“T certainly am,” said her husband. “I’m 
going to shave.” 

But he felt that he had gained a victory. 

And he had. It was two months before she 
did it again. 


Now had it been to your interest to defame 
the character of Mrs. William Merrie, and had 
it been your industry for a considerable period 
of time to seek to detect in her some weakness 
or some ill-directed strength, you would have 
held in the end as evidence against her, 
merely this: that she would be moving the 
beds about. Apart from this foible —and an 
innocent enough one it was, as foibles go—she 
was a pearl among women. She was beautiful, 
intelligent, chaste, and had money in her own 
right; to require of a woman more than which, 
is to be exacting. 


The Exacting of a Promise 


NE day, when they had been married 

about four years, Mr. Merrie, coming 
home from the office in the middle of the after- 
noon with a sore throat and an aching back, 
found his entrance to his chamber impeded 
by an article of furniture thrust against the 
door, and pushed against it violently. 

“Wait a minute!” cried his wife from within. 
There was the sound of castors squeaking over 
the floor. “All right!” she called. And he 
entered. 

The scene of confusion before him was like 
nothing he had ever encountered. 

“Minnie!” he cried. ‘What is it? 
house on fire?” 

She blushed, lifted her eyes towards his in a 
nervous smile, and instantly dropped them. 

“Oh, Bill,” she said in a low, shamed voice, 
“please forgive me. I never had an idea you’d 
be home before five.” 

With a groan her husband flung himself 
face-down upon his bed, which was at that 
moment diagonally across the precise center 
of the room; and there he remained for ten 
days. 

When he got to his feet again, he directed his 
wife scrupulously to return to its original 
position every stick of furniture in the room, 
and advised her that if ever again she should 
make so bold as to budge from that position 
so much as the leg of a chair, he would leave 
her. 

Mrs. Merrie wept, and promised, and they 
clung together for some moments, he patting 
her hair, and she patting his collar, as beati- 
fically miserable as it is possible for two people 
to be. 

For six months she kept her promise. But it 
cost her something. At the end of that time 
she was perceptibly thinner, and had no appe- 
tite at all except for grape-fruit and salted 
peanuts. There were mauve crescents under 
her eyes, and she had a way of letting her eyes 
roam about the room when her husband was 
speaking to her, or tapping the floor with her 
foot. 


Is the 


(Continued on page 88) 
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VANITY FAIR 


A Note on Centenaries 
Showing that the Italian Method of Celebrating Them Irrelevantly is Superior to the English 


ROM Bocca di Magra to Bocca d’Arno, 
Pie after mile, the sandy beachessmoothly, 

unbrokenly extend. Inland from the 
beach, behind a sheltering belt of pines, lies a 
strip of coastal plain—flat as a slice of Holland 
and dyked with slow streams. Corn grows here 
and the vine, with plantations of slim poplars 
interspersed and fat water-meadows. Here 
and there the streams brim over into shallow 
lakes, whose shores are fringed with sodden 
fields of rice. And behind this strip of plain, 
four or five miles from the sea, the mountains 
rise, suddenly and steeply: the Apuan Alps. 
Their highest crests are of bare limestone, 
streaked here and there with the white marble 
which brings prosperity to the little towns 
that stand at their feet: Massa and Carrara, 
Serravezza, Pietrasanta. Half the world’s 
tombstones are scooped out of these noble 
crags. Their lower slopes are gray with olive 
trees, green with woods of chestnut. Over 
their summits repose the enormous sculptured 
masses of the clouds. 

Fromcape tocape, witha bridge-likeshape, 
Over a torrent sea, 


Sunbeam-proof, I hang like a roof,— 
The mountains its columns be: 


The landscape fairly quotes Shelley at you. 
This sea with its luminous calms and sudden 
tempests, these dim blue islands hull down on 
the magical horizon, these mountains and 
their marvellous clouds, these rivers and 
woodlands are the very substance of his 
poetry. Live on this coast for a little and you 
will find yourself constantly thinking of that 
lovely, that strangely childish poetry, that 
beautiful and child-like man. Perhaps his 
spirit haunts the coast. It was in this sea that 
he sailed his flimsy boat, steering with one 
hand and holding in the other his little volume 
of Aeschylus. You picture him so on the days 
of calm. And on the days of sudden violent 
storm you think of him, too. The lightnings 
cut across the sky, the thunders are like terri- 
ble explosions overhead, the squall comes down 
with a fury. What news of the flimsy boat? 
None, save only that a few days after the 
storm a young body is washed ashore, bat- 
tered, unrecognizable; the little Aeschylus in 
the coat pocket is all that tells us that this was 
Shelley. 


The Ghost of Shelley 


—- been spending the summer on this 
haunted coast. That must be my excuse 
for mentioning in so up-to-date a paper as 
Vanity Fair the name of a poet who has been 
dead these hundred years. But be reassured. 
I have no intention of writing an article about 
the ineffectual angel beating in the void his 
something-or-other wings in vain. I do not 
mean to add my croak to the mellifluous 
chorus of centenary-celebrators. No; the 
ghost of Shelley, who walks in Versilia and the 
Lunigia, by the shores of the gulf of Spezia and 
below Pisa where Arno disembogues, this 
ghost with whom I have shaken hands and 
talked, incites me, not to add a supererogatory 
and impertinent encomium, but rather to pro- 
test against the outpourings of the other en- 
comiasts, of the honey-voiced centenary- 
chanters. 


By ALDOUS HUXLEY 


The cooing of these persons, ordinarily a 
specific against insomnia, is in this case an 
irritant; it rouses, it exacerbates. For annoy- 
ing and disgusting it certainly is, this spectacle 
of a rebellious youth praised to fulsomeness, a 
hundred years after his death, by people who 
would hate him and be horrified by him, if he 
were alive, as much as the Scotch reviewers 
hated and were horrified by Shelley. How 
would these persons treat a young contem- 
porary who, not content with being a literary 
innovator, should use his talent to assault 
religion and the established order, should 
blaspheme against plutocracy and patriotism, 
should proclaim himself a Bolshevik, an inter- 
nationalist, a pacifist, a conscientious objector? 
They would say of him that he was a dan- 
gerous young man who ought to be put in 
his place; and they would either disparage 
and denigrate his talent, or else—if they 
were a little more subtly respectable—they 
would never allow his name to get into print 
in any of the periodicals which they con- 
trolled. 


If Dante Had Been English 


ee seeing that Shelley was safely burnt on 
the sands of Viareggio a hundred years ago, 
seeing that he is no longer a live dangerous 
man but only a dead classic, these respectable 
supporters of established literature and estab- 
lished society join in chorus to praise him, and 
explain his meaning, and preach sermons over 
him. The mellifluous cooing is accompanied 
by a snuffle, and there hangs over these cen- 
tenary celebrations a genial miasma of hypoc- 
risy and insincerity. The effect of these festal 
anniversaries in England is not to rekindle 
life in the great dead; a centenary is rather 
a second burial, a reaffirmation of deadness. A 
spirit that was once alive is fossilized and, in 
the midst of solemn and funereal ceremonies, 
the petrified classic is duly niched in the 
temple respectability. 

How much better they order these things in 
Italy! In that country—which one must ever 
admire more the more one sees of it—they duly 
celebrate their great men; but celebrate them 
not with a snuffle, not in black clothes, not 
with prayer-books in their hands, crape round 
their hats and a hatred, in their hearts, of all 
that has to do with life and vigor. No, no; 
they make their dead an excuse for quickening 
life among the living; they get fun out of their 
centenaries. 

Last year the Italians were celebrating the 
six hundredth anniversary of Dante’s 
death. Now, imagine what this celebration 
would have been like in England. All the 
oldest critics and all the young men who aspire 
to be old would have written long articles in 
all the literary papers. That would have set 
the tone. After that some noble lord, or even 
a Prince of the Blood, would have unveiled a 
monument designed by Frampton or some 
other monumental mason of the Academy. 
Imbecile speeches in words of not more than 
two syllables would then have been pronounced 
over the ashes of the world’s most intelligent 
poet. Of his intelligence no reference would, of 
course, be made; but his character, ah! his 
character would get a glowing press. The most 


fiery and bitter of men would be held up as an 
example to all Sunday School children. 

After this display of reverence, we should 
have had a lovely historical pageant—in the 
rain. A young female dressed in white bunting 
would have represented Beatrice and for the 
Poet himself some actor manager with a 
profile and a voice would have been found. 
Guelfs and Ghibellines in fancy dress of the 
period would go splashing about in the mud 
and a great many verses by Louis Napoleon 
Parker would be declaimed. And at the end 
we should all go home with colds in our heads 
and suffering from septic ennui, but with, at 
the same time, a pleasant feeling of virtuous- 
ness, as though we had been at church. 

See now what happens in Italy. The prin- 
cipal event in the Dante celebration is an 
enormous military review. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of wiry little brown men parade the 
streets of Florence. Young officers of a fabu- 
lous elegance clank along in superbly tailored 
riding breeches and glittering top boots. The 
whole female population palpitates. It is an 
excellent beginning. Speeches are then made, 
as only in Italy they can be made—round, 
rumbling, sonorous speeches, all about Dante 
the Italianissimous poet, Dante the irreden- 
tist, Dante the prophet of Greater Italy, 
Dante the scourge of Jugo-Slavs and Serbs. 
Immense enthusiasm. Never having read a 
line of his works, we feel that Dante is our 
personal friend, a brother Fascist. 

After that the real fun begins; we have the 
‘manifestaziont sportive’ of the centenary cele- 
brations. Innumerable bicycle races are or- 
ganized. Fierce young Fascisti with the faces 
of Roman heroes pay their homage to the 
Poet by doing a hundred and eighty kilometres 
to the hour round the Circuit of Milan. High 
speed Fiats and Ansaldos and Lancias race one 
another across the Apennines and round the 
bastions of the Alps. Pigeons are shot, horses 
gallop, football is played under the broiling 
sun. Long live Dante! 


“Long Live the Virgin!” 


How infinitely preferable this is to the stuff- 
ness and thesnuffleof an English centenary! 
Poetry, after all, is life, not death. Bicycle 
races may not have very much to do with 
Dante—though I can fancy him, his thin 
face set like metal, whizzing down the spirals 
of Hell ona pair of twinkling wheels or climbing 
laboriously the one-in-three gradients of Pur- 
gatory Mountain on the back of his trusty 
Sunbeam. No, they may not have much to 
do with Dante; but pageants in Anglican 
cathedral closes, boring articles by old men 
who would hate and fear him if he were alive, 
speeches by noble lords over monuments made 
by Royal Academicians—these, surely, have 
even less to do with the author of the Inferno. 

It is not merely their great dead whom the 
Italians celebrate in this gloriously living 
fashion. Even their religious festivals have 
the same jovial warm-blooded character. This 
summer, for example, a great feast took place 
at Loreto to celebrate the arrival of a new 
image of the Virgin to replace the old one, 
which was burnt some little while ago. The 

(Continued on page 92) 
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An Imaginary Portrait of New York—By Frans Masereel 


The Belgian Artist and Satirist Gives His Impressions of Down-Town New York; Without Ever Having Seen It 
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A Gallery of Famous 
Orchestra Conduct- 


ors in America 








IRA 


HILL 





JOSEF 
STRANSKY 
(Above) 
Who now shares 
with Mengelberg 
the conductor- 
ship of the Phil- 
harmonic, Amer- 
ica’s oldest 
orchestra 


PIERRE 
MONTEUX 
(Left) 

This excellent 
French musician, 
devoted cham- 
pion of the ultra- 
modern, has had 
the difficult task 
of revivifying the 
Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra 





VANITY FAIR 


Masters of Widely Varying Nation. 





ality Who Direct the Destinies of 


Our Great American Orchestras 


WILLEM MENGELBERG BAIN 
The famous conductor of the Concertge- 
bouw Orchestra of Amsterdam comes to 
New York for half of each season, where 
his epic ‘‘readings’ make an annual 

sensation in the world of music 


BAIN 


WALTER 
ROTHWELL 
(Above) 

The Pacific Coast 
owes the pros- 
perity of its Los 
Angeles Philhar- 
monic to the ski'l 
and experience cf 
this conductor 


LEOPOLD 
STOKOWSKI 
(Right) 

He is responsible 
for the fact that 
it is extremely 
difficult even for 
the rich, to pur- 
chase seats for 
the concerts of 
the Philadelphia 
Orchestra 





MURAY 
ROBERTO 
MORANZONI 
(Above) 
This Italian has in- 
herited the conduc- 
torship of certain cf 
the Italian operas 
over which Toscanini 
used to preside at 
the Metropolitan 





MARCIA STEIN PIR;E MACDONALD 
WILLEM VAN WALTER DAMROSCH 
HOOGSTRATEN The history of music in 
This young Dutchman, New York is inseparably 
is the gifted leader of the bound up with him. He 
Open-air concerts at the has led the Symphony 
Lewisohn Stadium Orchestra for 38 years 
FREDERICK STOCK ARTUR BODANZKY 
(Left) (Right) 
He succeded Theodore Tho- He has conducted opera at 
mas as conductor of the the Metropolitan since 1915, 
Chicago Orchestra. His pro- and now has charge of the 
grams are models of catholic- current revivals of the _— 
Bet ity and progressiveness Wagner operas 
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A Tribute to the Great Russian Composer by an Eminent French Confrére 


HAVE always said—and shall continue to 
| repeat long after my demise—that there is 

no such thing as truth in art (that is, no 
single or absolute truth). 

The truth of Chopin—that prodigious crea- 
tor—is not the truth of Mozart, that luxurious 
musician, whose writing is imperishable scin- 
tillation; neither is Gluck’s truth that of Per- 
golese; nor is the truth of Liszt that of Haydn— 
which, when all is said, is very lucky. 

If there be such a thing as one artistic truth, 
where does it begin? Who is the master who 
possesses it in its entirety? Is it Palestrina? 
Isit Bach? Is it Wagner? 

When I hear it said that there is one truth 
in art this statement seems as astounding to 
me as a proclamation that such things exist 
as a locomotive-truth, a house-truth, an avia- 
tor-truth, an emperor-truth, a beggar-truth, 
etc; and no one dreams of formulating—at 
least publicly—such a principle (out of mod- 
esty, perhaps, or possibly out of common 
sense) ; for it is very important not to confound 
a “type’—even a very real one—with the 
truth. 

However, the critics who specialize in the 
different arts, are inclined to present the pub- 
lic with idea-truths, which they defend with all 
the weight of their sumptuous knowledge and 
their authorized competence. 

They do it without parti pris, of that I am 
convinced, but still they go on doing it—and 
have for centuries, the good souls (relieving 
each other, of course)—it has now, doubtless, 
become a habit. 


Stravinsky’s Escape from the Law 


ot these gentlemen allow me to disagree 
with them in as friendly a way as possible; 
I hope they will permit me the right of not 
sharing their conviction on this subject. 

I shall not cease to repeat—night and day: 
“There is no truth in art”. 

My illustrious friend Igor Stravinsky—of 
whom I am going to speak—is the living proof 
of this; he is also its most precise, real and ap- 
propriate example. 

Igor Stravinsky was born at Oranienbaum 
—near Petrograd—the fifth (eighteenth) of 
June, 1882. His father, an opera singer, was a 
member of the Théatre Marie troupe; and 
although he divined his son’s musical gifts, 
he destined the boy to one of those diverse 
and mysterious offices to which a study of the 
law leads to. 

For a time, my dear Stravinsky was to have 
“aja a judge!—or something of the kind. 

es. 

Luckily, when he was twenty-two, Igor 
Stravinsky met Rimsky-Korsakov, who, struck 
by the promise he glimpsed in the youth, 
wished to take him as a pupil, and thus 
snatched him away from the study of laws 
human, inhuman—and even superhuman. 

This action renders Rimsky sympathetic to 
me and helps me a little to forget the “crimes” 
Which the author of Scheherazade perpe- 
trated on Moussorgsky (see the unimaginable 
“corrections” (?) made in the score of Boris 

odunov. For he was always industrious, 
the dear man.) I must add that Stravinsky 
remembers Rimsky very kindly and always 


By ERIK SATIE 


speaks of him with great affection and a filial 
gratitude. 

Very rapidly—almost suddenly—Stravinsky 
manifested his gift and showed himself worthy 
of the lessons given by the good Rimsky—who 
was not ungenerous, in spite of his scholastic 
mania. 

Here is a bibliographic notice which shows 
the extent of my glorious friend’s accom- 
plishment: Symphonie en mi bémol (1905-07); 
Le Faune e la Bergére, Suite pour chant 
et orchestre (1907); Scherzo Fantastique, pour 
orchestre (1907-08) ; Feu d’artifice, pour orches- 
tre, (1908); Chant funébre sur la mort de 
Rimsky-Korsakov (1908); Quatre Etudes pour 
piano, (1908); Deux Mélodies (Gorodetzky — 
1908); L’iseau de Feu, Conte dansé (1909-10); 
Suite de “L’Oiseau de Few” pour orchestre; 
Berceuse de “L’Oiseau de Feu,’ pour petit 
orchestre; Berceuse & Final de “L’Oiseau de 
Feu,” pour petit orchestre; Deux Mélodies 
(Verlaine—1910); Petrouchka, Scénes_ bur- 
lesques en 4 tableaux (1910-21); Suite de 
“Petrouchka,” pour orchestre, Deux Mélodies 
(Balmont—choeur d’hommes avec orchestre— 
1911); Le Sacre du Printemps, tableau de la 
Russie paienne (1911-13); Trois Mélodies de la 
Lyrique Japonatise, pour une voix de femme et 
neuf instruments (Bois, piano et cordes—1912); 
Souvenir de ma jeunesse, trois mélodies enfan- 
tines pour chant et piano (1913); Le Rossignol, 
opéra en 3 actes (1909-14); Le Chant du Ros- 
signol, poeme symphonique d’aprés les deux- 
iéme et troisiéme actes de l’Opéra “Le Ros- 
signol” (1917); Trois Piéces faciles, pour piano 
a 4 mains (main gauche facile—1915); Cing 
Piéces faciles, pour piano a 4 main (main droite 
facile—1917); Berceuses duChat, suite de chants 
pour une voix de femmes et 3 clarinettes (mises 
en francais par C. F. Ramuz—1915-16); Pri- 
baoutki, chansons plaisantes pour une voix & 
huit instruments (mises en francais par C. F. 
Ramuz—1914); Renard, histoire burlesque en 
un acte, pour 4 voix d’hommes et orchestre 
(mises en francais par C. F. Ramuz—1916- 
1917); Les Noces Villageoises, scénes russes en 2 
parties avec chant et musique (mises en fran- 
cais par C. F. Ramuz—1917); Mavra, ouvrage 
lyrique, (which the Russian Ballet has just 
presented at the Paris Opera.) 


The Spirit of Stravinsky 


I NOW want to try to reveal to you the spirit 
of this work, the extent of which you have 
just seen. But I must hasten to announce that 
I do not intend to write a criticism of it; I 
shall content myself by giving a description 
of Stravinsky’s splendid and fairy-like talent. 

One of the characteristics of Stravinsky’s 
music is the “transparency” of his sound. This 
is a quality that one always finds in the pur- 
ists, who never leave any “residuum” in their 
sonority—that residuum which you will ever 
encounter in the musical fabric of impression- 
istic composers and also, alas! even in that of 
the Romantics. 

Palestrina makes us “hear” this sonorous 
“transparency”; he was an expert manipulator 
of it and seems to have been the first to import 
this phenomenon into music. 

The exquisite Mozart used it in a way that 
defies analysis. One stands confounded before 


such mastery, such a subtle “‘clairvoyance” of 
sound, a phonic lucidity so calm and so perfect. 
Any one of Igor Stravinsky’s works will 
cause you to perceive with extraordinary clear- 
ness this vibratory “transparency” of which I 
speak. Le Sacre du Printemps is full of it; and 
it is perhaps in this work that it will appear to 
you with the most persuasiveness—you will be 
prodigiously bathed in it, deeply saturated. 
Although Stravinsky knows that perfection 
is not of this world, he seeks continually to 
capture it, to subject it. If he is meticulous and 
exacting in his demands on the interpreters of 
his compositions, he gives them the example of 
his own careful conscientiousness. To see him 
at a rehearsal is an excellent lesson, for he 
knows what he wants and is keenly alive to 
what means of expression are at his disposal. 


A Master of Dissonance 


b aewe master of an amazing dynamism, he 
shakes the masses, waking them from 
their apathy. To his play with “dynamism” 
he brings balance and precision—above all, no 
pedantry. And what color in his voluntary 
chaos! Stravinsky shows us the whole rich- 
ness of his musical power in his use of “‘disson- 
ance’. There he finally reveals himself and in- 
tellectually inebriates us. What a marvellous 
magician! 

For him “dissonance” is emphasis and it is 
through it that he impresses the sensibility of a 
trained hearer. His “dissonance” is in no way 
hard; it manifests itself like a stream, always 
undulating, always adapting itself to and fur- 
thering the main current of his content. 

Stravinsky’s method of orchestration is novel 
and bold. He never orchestrates mushily; 
carefully skirting “holes” in composition and 
that ‘fog’ which wrecks as many musicians 
as it does mariners—he always heads directly 
where he ‘intends to go. 

It should be noted that Stravinsky’s orches- 
tration is the result of a profound and exact 
instrumentation. His whole “orchestra” is 
built on the instrumental “timbre”. Nothing is 
left to chance. Whence has he drawn his own 
sumptuous “truth”? 

See in him a remarkable logician, sure and 
energetic; no one has ever written with more 
magnificent power, with a firmer assurance, 
with a more constant will. 

I should reproach myself if I did not quote 
the following passage from an article by M. 
Ernest Ansomet which appeared in the Revue 
Musicale of July, 1921:— 

“Stravinksy has told no one of the sacrifices 
which his musical evolution has demanded of 
him; he has had to let all sorts of musical habits 
go by the board, to discard all sorts of loyal- 
ties to beloved forms, all sorts of easy roads 
which he might have taken. His evolution is 
not the result of a deliberate plan; rather has it 
been imposed upon him by the pitiless logic of 
his creative genius. The end of this evolution 
is a graft on the savage, but, from whatever 
point we view it, is not this grafting justified?” 

I love and admire Stravinsky because I per- 
ceive also that he is a liberator. More than any- 
one else he has freed the musical thought of to- 
day—which was sadly in need of development. 

(Continued on page 88) 
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My Annual Message 


Constructive Program on Vital Subjects for the New Year 


Announcing a Broad, 


tions. President Harding has recently 

announced his in a message to Congress 
which political savants say is the most im- 
portant and far-reaching document of its kind 
which we have had in many years. A presi- 
dential message is really nothing more nor less 
than the chief-executive’s good intentions. He 
comes no nearer carrying them out than any 
private individual but he has the satisfaction 
of seeing them in definite, documentary form 
which makes them sound important. It must 
be a great help later in the year, when the two 
branches of the government have laid violent 
hands on some of his pet measures, to refer 
back to the original document and say, “Let’s 
see—now just what was it I proposed to do?” 

I have felt this year that I ought to put 
myself on record in this same way. I think if 
every man and woman would deliver an annual 
message to the rest of the world it would be a 
great help. We would have a lot of valuable 
suggestions and a series of definite standards 
by which to judge people. As it is now, they 
keep most of their good intentions secret so 
that we never know whether they are back- 
sliding or just acting natural. The President 
of our great nation is put in a very unfair 
position. He alone has to announce what he 
proposed to do. This situation is like that of a 
village reprobate who is forced publicly to 
“sign the pledge”. The rest of the population 
are able to howl loudly if he makes the slight- 
est miscue. 

Personally I am glad to make this public 
statement of certain reforms which I hope to 
accomplish. These reforms are mainly social, 
for that is my life. I am a young, unmarriea 
man who goes out a great deal. My remarks 
will naturally be addressed to the social ele- 
ment of our population. Other men will 
address their messages to other elements. 
Bankers, boot-leggers, ash-men—all have their 
messages. But I must confine myself to my own. 


The Matter of Public Health 


| ice: is the open season for 9,000 resolu- 


T is right and proper that we should con- 

sider first our domestic problems, para- 
mount among which is that of public health. 
Speaking for the younger set which I represent 
this question is vitally affected by prevailing 
fashions in dress. In ladies’ garments dresses 
are longer as to skirt but lower as to back. 
The protection of ankles is won by spinal 
sacrifice which exposes the individual to public 
scrutiny and pneumonia. Goloshes of either 
sex are not being worn this year. They used 
to be permissible if worn unfastened but that 
time is past. Thin slippers and pumps over 
the sheerest stockings or socks are now de 
rigeur. To combat the resultant menace to 
public health it is the plain duty of city govern- 
ments to control the weather in every way 
possible and to make the city streets and public 
meeting-places comfortable and sanitary at all 
hours of the day and especially at night. 

The move toward heated taxi-cabs is in the 
right direction. It should be carried further. 
Many of our large communities already have a 
central steam-heating plant from which pipes 
can be easily conducted to comfortable oases 
or rest-platforms, not less than two to the 
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average city block. All hotel and theater 


lobbies, vestibules, boxes and corridors, shall 
be inspected regularly by uniformed officers 


of the temperature squad. Since it is evident. 


that our youth will not adapt themselves to 
the weather it is clearly our duty to alter and 
control climatic conditions. 


Labor Laws 


ne immense and vital problem of Labor 
is one we have always with us. Predatory 
forces, which in society are represented by 
ambitious dowagers, fading matrons, mothers 
with marriageable daughters and freak-faced 
young ladies, invariably try to force the 
working class into long hours of service. The 
most unskilled labor has establishec and en- 
forced the eight-hour day. Should there not 
be equally fair laws for the working class of 
society?—the young men like myself who 
daily and nightly furnish the man-power for 
thousands of teas, dinners, balls and theater- 
parties. 

Ihave in mind definite agreements between 
Hostesses and Male guests which shall pro- 
vide for two-hour dinners, three-hour bridge- 
parties and six-hour dances. In addition there 
should be a minimum-cocktail law which 
would cover both size and frequency. Cabarets 
should not be allowed to open before midnight. 
There is nothing more frightful than the 
suffering of an innocent guest who finds him- 
self taken to a cabaret after a late dinner and 
long before the theaters have finished their 
performances. The cabaret is a desert of 
loneliness. Even the waiters resent your 
arrival. The orchestra plays gloomily and out 
of politeness you have to dance in these 
sepulchral surroundings. This should be 
prohibited by law. 

Again, city governments can assist the night- 
workers of society by passing silence-regula- 
tions preventing the blowing of whistles and 
ringing of bells before eleven a. M. and by 
zoning laws which will divert all heavy traffic, 
milk-cans, etc. into commercial sections of the 
community. Nothing is more distressing to 
the night-worker who is trying to catch up 
after a cabaret-party which lasted until six 
A. M. than to have a load of steel beams 
dumped under his window at an early hour. 
A number of cases of insanity and suicide have 
resulted from the sudden starting of a steam- 
rivetting machine outside the sleeping apart- 
ments of this overworked class. 

Naturally capital, represented by the Host 
and Hostess, must be protected and insured 
its full rights. Definite forms of contract 
should exist to cover various conditions, the 
provisions to be mandatory and binding on 
both parties. At a dance for instance the 
Hostess should be allowed to claim as her 
right her two dances with each male guest, but 
no more. The guest’s duty, clearly, is to ask 
for his dances, a refusal to count as one dance. 
Acceptance of an invitation is a contract to 
appear at the function, sober, in evening 
clothes and on the right night. 

For more elaborate forms of entertainment 
such as house-parties a more complete con- 
tract is necessary. Here the Host is the prin- 
cipal sufferer. Blank forms should be mailed 


to all participants stating the exact duration 
of the proposed entertainment. They might 
say, for instance, “Positively the last train 
leaves at 10:30 A. M. Monday.” Monday mom- 
ing is bad enough without having house-guests 
yawning about the living-room wondering if 
they will stay over until Tuesday. In the 
contract the Host can tactfully state just 
what he can furnish in the way of equipment, 
goloshes, caps, snowshoes, etc., and the Guest 
should then sign and return the document 
designating the exact train by which he will 
arrive. This is very important. Nothing is 
more disturbing than to meet a guest at six 
trains and then find that he is coming out Sun- 
day morning in time for an early breakfast. 
Whole platoons of chauffeurs, maids, cooks 
and butlers have been known to walk out under 
such conditions. 

This grave problem confronts every indi- 
vidual who faces the new year. It is partly 
solved by the minimum-cocktail law of which 
I have already spoken, but it cannot be adjust- 
ed by any one measure. As the law now stands 
it is vicious but bearable. I do not object in 
the least to breaking a law whick I consider 
utterly unjust and out of place in the consti- 
tution. My only objection is to the quality of 
spirits which one obtains under this law, 
spirits which are certainly out-of-place in my 
own constitution. If an amendment can be 
added which will improve the quality of the 
illicit product I shall be heartily in favor of it. 

Pending that time I advocate the transfer 
of President Harding’s proposed ship-subsidy 
to all steamship-lines running to Cuba, the 
Bahamas and the Bermudas. 

Another proposal which I consider immense- 
ly important has to do with two of our great 
social menaces, the Enforcement Agents and 
the Ku Klux Klan. I strongly advocate that 
these two great bodies, both secret, be, in some 
way, pitted against each other. I feel sure 
that the result of this antagonism would be 
peace and prosperity. 


Minor Problems 


ie is impossible in this brief space to more 
than touch on a few of the many topics 
about which I should like to be more explicit. 
Public charities such as free opera-boxes for 
out-of-town buyers and their families are 
urgently needed to satisfy the radical bloc. I 
have given much thought also to minor econo- 
mies such as uses for superfluous hair, empty 
bottles, etc. In a sweeping revision of the 
Penal Code I should urge the Department of 
Justice to abolish the death penalty except for 
the crime of putting burnt matches back in 
the box. 

We must of course finance all these great 
reforms. Legislation costs money. I know 
that because I am a lawyer myself. I have in 
mind a revised tax-list which will put the 
burden where it belongs imposing a. terrific 
tax on spats, paper-orchids, indoor-golf-gameés, 
stone-fruit, bare-feet, arabesque neckties, per 
manent waves and ornamental radiator-caps. 
I could add a number of other articles but It 
becomes too complicated. It will probably be 
simpler to make up any deficit by assessing the 
boot-leggers. 
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TOTTIE 


No child-labor law will ever 
catch the Burlesque kiddie 
whose off-stage age is thirty-two 
| and who, in the great comedy 











scene, swears something awful 
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*TEN-SHUN! 


This is the Military, which enters 

on the time-honored cue ‘‘Here 

come the soldiers!’ The Com- 

manding Officer, shown above, is 

one of the most glorious legacies 
of the old-time ‘“‘leg-show’”’ 


THE SHE-HE 


Vesta Tilley has a lot to answer 
for in having started the male- 
impersonator business. In Bur- 
lesque, they are usually English 
and sing songs about “‘chappies” 
and “‘toffs’’ and ‘‘what-hos” 














THE QUEEN OF THE FAIRIES 


Queens in real life are almost extinct but 
the Burlesque queen reigns on forever. 
She leads the Ballet of the Butterflies 
appearing in person—very much in person 








Sketches by GEORGE LUKS 
e ° P . & F : LA CIGALE 
MILLY NY inexplicable fact is the unchanging quality of that delightful in- ; 

i eeaguae : -& stitution, the Burlesque Show. Other theatres may turn to impres- ~ least — Prt a 
— be oe pond — pina sionistic scenery, modern lighting and inaudible dialogue but Burlesque poe pe msrogen wes 

igre dicapmalaly iy clings to its old traditions of bright lights, loud music and large, healthy : er 
over thirty years. She is now re- nm 5 ’ ae ol heoathes i love affair between a katy-did and 
duced to joking about her weight. girls. All is as it was twenty years ago. Even the air one breathes 1s a cricket, during which the audi- 
Her entering line is ‘This is me, reminiscent. Mr. Luks here shows us a few of the standard characters ence lays down a smoke screen 

little me, . . . all of this!” who may be found at any performance of any Burlesque show from five hundred 5-cent cigars 


Beautiful, Bountiful Ladies of Burlesque 
Portrayals of Enduring and Monumental Types from Down the Ages—and Back 
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The Valentinos, in an Original Dance, “The Russian Tango they 
actre 


Rudolph Valentino and His Wife, Natacha Rambova Hudnut, in Their Exotic New Dance. Mr. Valentino is - 
Just Now Not Engaged in the Production of Moving Pictures, But With His Talented Wife Al 


close 
Has Been Appearing With Success in a Series of Striking Dances vd 

01 
kind 
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The People of the Moscow Art Theatre 


An Impression of the Great Russian Actors Who Have Brought Their Repertoire to New York 


opened in New York with the production 

of its noted Tsar Fyodor, seems destined 
to repeat in its eight weeks here the success 
which it has already had, after leaving the 
less prosperous Russian city, in Berlin and 
Paris. During the performances in Berlin— 
where the players first came together outside of 
Russia—I was able to witness the work of the 
company, and later was among those who were 
vividly impressed by a closer view of the rich 
and colorful personalities who make up that 
amazing organization, and particularly by its 
director Stanislavsky. 

An enormous man with a great shaggy head, 
eyes vivid under thick brows and a wide sar- 
donic mouth. A heroic figure gone disreputa- 
ble, wearing his tatters with the travesty of a 
princely swagger, gesturing derisively with 
slim beautiful hands. This is Stanislavsky as 
Satine in Gorky’s Na Dnye (The Lower Depths), 
one of the most famous characterizations of 
the Moscow Art Theatre. This is Stanis- 
lavsky as actor, who in that capacity is a 
degree less famous than as director. 

Stanislavsky, the director, is elderly and 
spectacled and pleasant-looking. He seems 
shrunk to half the bulk of Satine—he is now 
no longer an enormous man, he is merely a 
large one. A fringe of silvery hair encircles the 
pink baldness of his head, 
but the thick brows are au- Penne 
thentic, the eyes beneath are 7 
keenly alive and the wide 
thick mouth is expressive. 

He sits hunched to the col- 
lar in the half light of the 
chilly theatre, while two 
players go through a scene. 
A staccato clatter of voices 
from the wings drowns out 
the dialogue. It is the Ger- 
man electrician remonstrat- 
ing with the Russian stage 
director on the madness of 
using a certain combination 
of lamps. The argument 
drifts up to the footlights, 
and is quelled by a word from 
Stanislavsky whose authority 
rather than whose precise 
meaning reaches the Ger- 
man, and soon there comes 
up about the players a gray- 
ing, whitening dawn that has 
on it something of the very rime of the frosty 
morning that lies out-doors. 

Stanislavsky directs with frequent swift 
comments. He is tranquil, contained, with 
the benignity that sits so well on the patri- 
archs of the theatre. But his benignity lacks 
something of the sunny mellowness of our own 
famous patriarch. No curly-haired ingenue 
would dream of snuggling up to him and slip- 
ping childlike confiding fingers into his. Rather 
they sit erect about him, mature actors and 
actresses, the majority of them, like schoolboys 
and schoolgirls at their forms. The effect of 
the school-room is heightened when at the 
Close of the scene he shuffles notes near-sight- 
edly and professorially reads a lecture. Each 
actor from his place answers deferentially a 
kind of roll-call. His longest speech is ad- 


[ore Moscow Art Theatre, which has 


Orchard” 


IVAN MOSKVIN 
Russia’s leading high co- 
median, as the clerk, Ye- 
pikhofoff, in Anton Tchek- 
hoff’s play “The Cherry 
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dressed to a young actress who has had but 
two lines in the preceding scene. 

I whisper to my Russian escort to ask what 
he is saying. 

“He is telling her that she has played her 
scene very badlv,” says my companion. 


j 



























OLGA KNIPPER-TCHE- 
KHOVA 

Widow of Tchekhoff, as the 

Tsarina in Tolstoy’s tragedy 

“Tsar Fyodor Ivanovitch” 


CONSTANTIN STANIS- 
LAVSKY 
Director and first artist of the 
Moscow Art Theatre, in Tchek- 
hoff’s ‘“‘The Three Sisters’ 


The conversation has seemed to lack the 
emotional tone of such a pronouncement. 

“Ts he telling her how she should do it?” 
I am moved to inquire. 

“No, he cannot tell her that,” says my 
friend, a former member of the company. “He 











Ma 
VASSILY KATCHA- 
LOFF 


As the 

come down in the world in 

Maxim  Gorky’s 
Lower Depths’”’ 


is telling her what is passing in the mind of 
the character she is playing. If she feels that 
she will know how to do it herself.” 

The rehearsal is over and the actors and 
actresses struggle into their wraps. They are 
pinched and cramped from seven hours’ re- 
hearsal. The wraps are a curious miscellany— 
ancient dolmans, pea-jackets, homespun peas- 
ant blouses, mackintoshes and even a woolen 
fascinator. a 

The lobby is crowded with friends waiting to 
swoop down upon the artists. There are said 
to be 200,000 Russians in Berlin and half that 
number claim by some remote and tenuous 
connection the relationship of friend to the 
members of the company. Many of the expa- 
triates now treading out a tedious exile are 
artists and intellectuals, old personal friends 
of gayer days in Moscow and “St. Peters- 
burg”. They are now seasoned and knowing 
from seven years of wandering up and down 
Europe wherever the exchange is thickest. 

There is a subtle difference between these 
sophisticated, waywise ones and the dazed 
bewildered people who emerge for the first 
time in seven years into the world outside 
Russia. After four days in Berlin, during 
which they have been cloistered in the theatre 
in rehearsals the greater part of the time, the 
newcomers are still shy as hermits. They have 
not yet got the clue to the 
patter of this outside world. 
The seasoned ones wait to 
pour advice, invitations, re- 
quests down upon the new- 
comers. To the Russians in 
Berlin the coming of the ar- 
tists is a godsend, a flicker in 
the emptiness of exile, an 
occupation for the dull days. 
The greetings are raptuous 
and the word that occurs 
continually in the conversa- 
tions is “golubchik” (little 
dove). Still by now a har- 
ried look comes into the eyes 
of the newcomers at the 
approach of each new ac- 
quaintance. They squeeze 
past the last importunate 
friend and are free. 

A spiteful autumnal wind 
blows through the portico of 
the Lessing Theatre and the 
afternoon light pours bleakly 
down upon them. It reveals them harshly. 
It is incredible that these shabby people are the 
royalty of the Russian theatre. There is not a 
single classical profile, not a single suavely 
handsome man, not a single exotic-looking 
woman among them. They have none of the 
savoir faire that the stage bestows so much 
more impressively than life. The men are 
over-large and a bit uncouth lovking. The 
women are undistinguished as governesses. 
The wind that blows in on them from the 
Spree is not the first that has nipped them. 
They are weather-beaten and marked by liv- 
ing as ordinary people are, they are as un- 
classifiable and unarresting. 

The next night is the opening of Tsar Fyodor. 
The curtain opens on such a blare of color as 

(Continued on page 94) 
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PORTRAIT OF 
M. PROCOFIEFF 


MELANCHOLIE 


This is a significant example of 
Jacovleff’s facility in sanguine 
sketches. Several of the draw- 
ings by him in this genre have 
recently been seen at the Chi- 
cago Art Institute, where a 
notable show of Jacovleff’s 
work was arranged—with char- 
acteristic vision and energy— 
by Mr. Abram Poole 


Note, in this crayon head, the 
artist’s interest in structure, 
vigor and form. Jacovleff is 
still a very young man. He is 
a friend of all the younger 
artists and writers in Paris; 
the subject for this particular 
portrait being a well-known 
Russian composer in France 





MME. SOUDEIKINE 


This is a likeness of the wife of 
Serge Soudeikine, the Russian 
painter, who came to America 
six months ago and took New 
York by storm with his cos- 
tumes and scenic designs for 
the Chauve Souris. M. Jacov- 
leff has recently consented to 
follow his friend’s example and 
will visit the United States 
during the present year 


FIGURE STUDY (left) 


This is a red chalk study, by \ 
M. Jacovleff, for a notable oil 
canvas recently shown by him 
in Paris. It is not an exagger- 
ation to say that no nude ex- 
hibited in France during the 
past ten years has aroused 
more discussion or more praise 
than this completed canvas 


SEATED FIGURE (right) 


One might almost say that the 
artist in this naive study, had 
been a little inspired by the 
Chinese painters, with whose 
work Jacovleff became ex- 
tremely familiar during a three 
vears’ residence in the Orient 


Red Chalk Drawings, by Alexander Jacovleff 


Recent Experiments, in Sanguine, by the Young Russian Who Has Impressed Paris as a Colorist and Draughtsman 
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Amy Rainbird, of Clutterfield 


The Story of a Three Cornered Romance 


a “crush” on Miss Englefield, the welfare 

officer. Susie Witchett had said so, and 
Susie saw not only what went on under her 
nose, but far beyond it. It was a long nose. 

But it beat her what anybody could see in 
that cod-faced thing to rave about—a lump 
of misery, as plain and stiff as a factory gate or 
a... (Susie at times had an offensive style 
of metaphor). And when Amy had discovered 
admirable traits in her, and spoke of them, 
they shut her up, and told her she was only a 
kid, and chipped her and clipped her about her 
crush. Susie, you see, didn’t believe in that 
sort of thing and what she didn’t believe in she 
couldn’t understand. 

This is the story that had her beat and called 
up her best and rudest remarks. 


|: was certain that little Amy Rainbird had 


* * * 


T was knocking-off time, Monday evening, 

and at the first howl of the hooter the dead 
gates of the Clutterfield factories came to life. 
Flour-faced men and women came from the 
limestone works. Clay-spotted men and 
women came spectrally from the kilns. Black- 
faced men, raddled with sweat, came from the 
furnaces and the chain-works. Yellow girls, 
in their most gracious years, came from the 
powder factory. They hobbled on clogs, or in 
father’s boots, like niggers, their forward 
beauty strangled by the circumstance of in- 
dustry and squalor. Their cheeks were harsh; 
their eyes dull; their hands red with chilblained 
fingers. The soap advertisements on the walls 
that exhorted them to Keep That Schoolgirl 
Complexion were both inept and unkind... . 

They lurched towards their homes. They 
shambled their limbs like wounded animals. 
Here and there a meager grin broke through the 
cloud of faces; an odd, rasped phrase suddenly 
humanised the groups. But mostly they 
lurched, in silence, without talk or desire for 
talk. It was a march of marionettes to the 
music of chains. Astringent smoke from the 
bottle-necked chimneys wavered and curled 
among them in changing hues of saffron and 
pearl and olive. 

There was no warmth or gladness of inter- 
course or quarrel. Their minds were of the 
sooted stones about them. No salutations 
passed, no time of day, no foolish pleasantry, 
no agreeable gossip about it and about. Sullen 
face passed sullen face in a fog of indifference, 
and one hearty laugh would have been as 
shocking as an oath in church. 

Into the bleak side-streets they disappeared, 
old men and old women resigned, fathers and 
mothers desperate, young men and girls sus- 
pended between acceptance and rebellion. At 
the ragged doorways, flanked by wet washing, 
half-clothed children shrilled adenoidally and 
fought. Bare-footed, bare-legged and silent, 
they toddled in the slime of the gutters, seeking 
there some trifle of brightness, though it were 
only wet mud. From knocker to knocker went 
the tallyman. 

No place for crushes. 

But little Amy Rainbird went bright and 
undismayed through it all. She was no beauty. 
She did not shine against her background, but 
she was noticeable. Her white face, dressed 
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with brown hair, was lit by keen black eyes, 
which gave piquancy to the wistful mouth; 
and she walked upright where others slouched. 
Her youth and ardor, which she still held, 
had in that crowd something of the quality of 
a lighted candle in dull daylight. And she had 
been noticed. One or two of the men, having 
the usual tastes of their kind in women, had 
been shaken out of their dreary philandering, 
and spoke of the slim child, as young as their 
own daughters, as a nice bit... . 

But Amy had no eye for them. As she 
reached the gates she looked left and right, 
hungrily. Then her face became luminous 
with worship, and her step buoyant. She 
sped towards a certain tall gaunt woman 
like a child into a garden. The tall gaunt 
woman received her with a matter of fact 
attitude and with linked arms they went in 
close confabulation down the Pinksey Road. 
It was Susie Witchett, her knowing eyes half- 
closed, who muttered what the other girls 
were thinking. 

To Amy Miriam Englefield was not only the 
most beautiful thing in Clutterfield; she was 
the most wonderful thing that had ever hap- 
pened. She was rapture and adventure and 
romance. Where others saw a tall woman, with 
long heavy face and long hands, and drooping 
eyes that stared always beyond, she saw a 
goddess. 

She had, as I say, no eye for the men; she 
had seen too much of them and their ways 
in her home and in factories. Her early years 
had been steeped in smoke and uncomely spec- 
tacles and callous conduct. She had seen men 
and women working together stripped to the 
waist. She had heard harsh improprieties ex- 
changed. They let loose the manners of the 
camp. They hiccuped. They spat right and 
left. They asked little of life. So that they had 
their tripe and their cow-heel and their beer 
they were content. Amy was different; she 
wanted something finer. Assuming that all men 
were like Clutterfield men, she turned from 
the proffered attentions of the lads in disgust. 


HE had less matter for complaint than most 

girls. Inherpresent job she worked under en- 
lightened employers. They gave her a Sports 
Club—to maintain Efficiency. They gave her 
a clean bright workshop—it Paid. They gave 
her a swimming-bath—to promote energy. 
They gave her a tennis court—for Increased 
Output. They gave her a welfare worker, a 
dentist, a doctor—to get more work out of her. 
They put her through fatigue tests—to see 
how far they could strain her. They gave 
her a gramophone for workshop concerts—to 
stimulate production. They had discovered 
that men and women workers are almost as 
valuable as race-horses; and they treated them 
almost as well. 

Yet she still was not content. She wanted 
grace and fluency before welfare—adventure 
before gymnasiums—a life of full contact be- 
fore tennis. These things she found in the wel- 
fare woman. The people she lived among 
were petulant and listless, leaden-footed and 
muddle-headed. Against them, the calm com- 
petence, and the inflexible self-sufficiency of 
Miriam Englefield shone and rang with refresh- 


ment for her heart and stimulus for her eye. 
She turned from ugliness to beauty. And 
Susie hissed her for it. 

She could hardly remember how it had be- 
gun, but now she lived in one long tremor. 
Miriam pervaded her whole life. She lived by 
and for her. A day without sight or sound of 
her was a day of gloom; and a word, a look 
filled day and night with magic. Around the 
tormented horizons of Clutterfield she began 
to throw up bright dreams centering on Miri- 
am. The very thought of her evoked large 
spreading flowers luminous in the stillness of 
midnight gardens. She spent nights in these 
gardens. 

And what was this to Miriam? She could 
hardly have said. Susie had labelled Miss 
Englefield, in her first week, as a bit of a 
mystery. And Susie was right. She was a 
mystery to herself as to others. She was known 
as hard and cold—a good worker on her job, 
but giving out nothing beyond the job’s re- 
quirements. Never a smile or a jolly word; 
just straight business. The girls couldn’t get 
near her—she fended them off. But little Amy. 
. . . Somehow, the child’s cow-eyed worship 
had strangely moved her, and she had begun 
to consider her and to find something pleasing 
in the timid adoration, the cool pallor and the 
earnest little face of the slender schoolgirl 
beauty of fourteen. To her, as to Amy, Clut- 
terfield was arid and unkind. They met at a 
moment when both were in revolt against the 
clotted smokes and the corroding round of 
work. Their beaten eyes, turning here and 
there, seeking grace and quietness, were 
brought to rest, by ironic chance, on each 
other—Amy’s with worship, Miriam’s with 
gracious approval] of governess to scholar. 


ND it grew. Soon Miriam discovered her 

power, and took pleasure in using it, in 

having Amy about her to be her comrade or 
plaything or butt, as the mood took her. 

All the warmth of that blossoming nature 
was hers; all the bursting store of first affection 
was laid at her feet. That young heart, happy 
with love of love and with dreams, was placed 
for her to pick up or crush or kick aside. 
What should she do with it—break it or 
build it in grace? Hers had been a life of long 
working hours and few deep interests. It 
had flowed without much stress or ardor, 
without delights and without regrets. She 
had no talent for friendship or society; she 
had nothing to give. But here she need give 
nothing; she need only accept. Something 
new and vital came into her days. She could 
please her hands with this pretty thing, and 
ease her dry mind with borrowings from its 
silly fresh soul. 

So, arms linked, they walked down the 
Pinksey Road, Amy with face upturned, 
Miriam upright and benign. At the car ter- 
minus they parted, and at that moment 
Miriam made an impulsive acceptance. Amy 
murmured “Good-night, Miss Englefield”; 
then, shyly frivolous—“ And happy dreams!” 

“Good-night, little friend.” She gave her 
one of her rare smiles that few ever saw. 
“You are my little friend, aren’t you?” 

(Continued on page 84) 
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VANITY FAIR 


“Madame A Tort!” 


The Story of a Brilliant Artistic Career That Came to Its End ina Parisian Beauty Parlor 


XCEPT for one circumstance, I should 
E have been a great sculptor; or let us say, 
rather, to be exact, like the late M. Rodin 

a mighty modeler in clay. 

And I would to heaven that on the twenty- 
first of March in the year of our dubious salva- 
tion nineteen hundred and twenty, I had 
remained quietly in my hotel in the rue d’An- 
tin, and cut my own hair. 

What ever became of her, that blue-eyed 
woman in mink, who slipped into my palm 
one day the address of a beauty-parlor in the 
rue de Rivoli, and left me, smiling, I do not 
know. And it is as well for us both. 

I was free, and my life was before me. And 
what I was to do with that life, I knew well. 
I cared but little for the society of men, still 
less for that of the members of my own sex; 
I was content to be alone. I was not harassed 
by a desire to become a great actress, or to 
amass a large fortune. The feel of the cold 
gray mud in my two hands was happiness 
enough. 

As may be imagined, I gave but little 
thought to my personal appearance. The 
shape of my head was well enough, my neck 
was not short, my second toe was longer than 
the first. I bathed regularly, with plain soap 
and a stiff brush, cleaned my teeth twice a 
day, washed my hair before it needed it, and 
kept my nails filed to the ends of my fingers. 
I dressed simply, and fairly well. I came and 
went about my business exciting no comment. 


The Black-Eyed Man 


HE one office which I found it difficult to 
perform for myself was the cutting of my 
hair. 

As long as I remained in England this did 
not greatly matter. I had a friend, an excellent 
person, whose delight it was sternly to shear 
me and fiercely to clip me up the back. 

But it so happened that early in the year 
1920 my fortunes called me to take up my 
residence on the Continent. I came to Paris. 
And on the twenty-first of March of that year 
I was moved to enter a hair-dressing establish- 
ment hard by the equestrienne statue of 
Jeanne d’Arc in the rue de Rivoli. 

All that I wanted was a hair-cut, a simple 
manipulation of scissors about my ears. That 
was all I wanted, and I said as much. It should 
have cost me three francs. 

A black-eyed man with 2 small waist and 
smelling of violets appeared before me, wring- 
ing his hands. He placed a chair at my back 
and bowed me into it. Deftly but not without 
tenderness he wrapped me in a large white 
apron and tucked a towel into my collar. 

“Friction?” said he. 

“No,” said I, “hair-cut.” 

“Shampoo?” said he, “singe? a little coup 
de fer?” 

“No,” said I, “hair-cut. Just plain hair- 
cut.” 

He seized a comb, raked my hair violently 
back from my forehead, parted it in two places, 
pinched it, and rubbed it between his fingers. 

“Ah,” said he, “Madame has the hair 
beautiful comme tout, mais le scalp very dry. 
She is habituée to employ an anticalvitique, no?” 

“No,” I replied, ‘whatever that may be. 


By NANCY BOYD 


I am not habituated to employ anything. 
Kindly cut my hair at once or hand me the 
scissors. I am in a hurry.” 

He sighed windily, and clasped his hands 
beneath his chin. 

“ Madame a tort!” said he. 

He reached for an atomizer, and as if I had 
been a half finished bust, sprayed me, with 
scented water. 

After which he cut my hair, not badly, 
clipped my neck, blew the chaff from my neck 
with a large hot breath, powdered me, brushed 
me, and thrust a mirror into my hand, at the 
same time addressing me rapidly in French. 

“Very good,” I replied, considering my 
reflection in the mirror. 

Whereupon he caught me by the shoulder, 
drew me to a large basin of mottled red marble, 
depressed my head with a heavy hand, and 
a drowned me in a sudden flow of scalding 
suds. 

I came up choking and spluttering. 

“Are you crazy?” I cried. 

He laughed loud and long, and pushed me 
merrily back into the basin. 

I sought to expostulate, but my mouth was 
full of soap and my ears ringing. 

“Camomile?” he cried. 

“No!” I shrieked with my expiring breath. 

But he did not hear me. 

“The serviette will protect the eyes,” he 
said, placing in my grasp a towel, which I 
clutched with gratitude, and applied to my 
smarting vision. 

He scratched me, rinsed me, wrung me, 
and drew me backward by the hair to the 
chair in which I had originally been seated. 
He wound a cloth about my head and pressed 
upon it heavily. Then, pushing a plug into 
the wall, he brought up beside me a great steel 
mouth with a twisted woven tail. 

A hurricane hotter than the dry breath of 
the Sahara, roaring like a lion and smelling 
foully of gas, lifted my hair and whipped it out 
before it. 

I heard a voice from very far away. 

“Friction?” it seemed to have said. 

It did not occur to me to reply. 

I saw a fat bottle disappear abruptly from 
its niche on the shelf. Simultaneously a wave 
of perfume broke over me. 


The Manicure 


66 J ANICURE?” came the voice again, 
curiously caressing. 

I clenched my fists and hid my nails desper- 
ately in the palms of my hands. 

My hand was forced open, and the nails 
regarded coldly. 
“Manicure!” shouted the voice. 

Instantly a large presence in black silk and 
smelling of carnations was in the room. A 
small table was set up beside me, and my 
elbow sunk in a damp soft cushion. 

The presence in black attacked me forthwith 
and without mercy. 

Rhythmically, as she filed one finger, the 
end of the file stung like a wasp the next finger. 
The pain was intense, but it did not occur to 
me to protest. 

When she had finished with one hand, she 
thrust it into a bowl of boiling soap, and 


grasped the other. She thrust back the cuticle 
cruelly, with a hard instrument; she lacerated 
it with scissors. 

She applied white paste and red. She pol- 
ished my nails until the ends of my fingers 
smoked. 

“Madame has been here a long time?” said 
the woman by way of conversation. 

“Years,”’ I whispered, putting my hand to 
my brow. I thought of my peaceful home in 
the little vegetarian town of Letchworth, 
Herts., and tears suffused my eyes. 

“Massage?” said the woman, brightly. 

I blinked at her through my tears. 

“Massage?” she repeated, in a happy tone. 

“You know best,” I sighed. 

She squeezed my hands ardently, poured 
over them a milky fluid from a bottle marked 
Lait du Citron, dried them in her apron, patted 
them, and prepared to rise. The wind in my 
hair, which all this time had been wailing and 
howling like the soul of a poet in Purgatory, 
sobbed now and died away. After a whispered 
conversation at my back, I was seized and 
borne off to another part of the establishment. 


Can It Be That I Fainted? 


iT WAS deposited in another chair before 
another mirror. A towel was wound about 
my hair, and framed my gray face whitely. 
Bits of cotton were tightly wedged under this 
bandage at intervals. 

“Madame is accustomed to have her face 
massaged regularly?” 

“This is the first time,” I replied with shame. 

“ Madame a tort,” she sighed. 

I closed my eyes. 

A cream smelling of almonds was spanked 
upon my cheeks and rubbed into them. Cool 
water scented with roses was splashed into my 
face. A grease reeking of camphor was applied. 
I felt firm palms beneath my chin, soft fingers 
at the corners of my eyes. Hot needles, like a 
tiny but powerful shower-bath, pricked me 
all over. 

I have no recollection of leaving this room 
and returning to the other. 

It may be that I fell asleep. It may be that 
I fainted. 

In any case, when I came to my senses, I 
was seated once more in the room which I had 
first entered. 

The odor of violets was all about me. A 
comb was being drawn through my _ hair 
savagely. Over an intense gas flame high up 
on the wall two pairs of curling-tongs were 
glowing red. 

I arose with a shriek and seized the hand of 
my tormentor. 

“Ca fait mal?—Pardon,” he apologized 
delicately. 

“You are not going to curl my hair,” I 
cried. “I won’t have it! My hair curls nat- 
urally, and I won’t have it touched!” 

He smiled benignly. ‘One little coup to 


turn under the ends, that is all.”’ 
“T won’t have it touched!” I shouted. 
“ Madame a tort,” he replied with calmness, 
and reached for the irons. 
I was helpless in his hands. I dared not 
move, for fear I should be branded. I sat 
(Continued on page 90) 
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MURAY 


Glenn Hunter, Hero of “Merton of the Movies” 


America’s Favorite Performer of Youthful Roles Is Scoring His Most Brilliant Success in Mr. Wilson’s Comedy 
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VANITY FAIR 


A Portrait of Jo Davidson 


An American Revolutionary of Prose Sets Down Her Impressions of an American Sculptor 


ISS Gertrude Stein, an Ameri- > 
M can now living in Paris, began 

her literary career by writing 
realistic fiction in a more or less con- 
ventional manner. Several years ago, 
however, she published a book called 
Tender Buttons, with the sub-title 
“Food, Objects, Room”’, a literary ex- 
periment which at once brought down 
upon her an enormous amount of ridi- 
cule and indignation. Miss Stein had 
begun to attempt doing in literature 
what the new school of French paint- 
ers—Picasso, Matisse, etc., in whom 
she had become deeply interested— 
had successfully accomplished in paint- 
ing. The theory of this movement in 
the plastic arts has already been 
made fairly familiar by the writings 
of such critics as Mr. Clive Bell. The 
aim of Picasso and Braque was, by 
splitting the subject up and distorting 
it, to express the impression it pro- 
duced more truly than could be done 
by a literal representation. Miss 
Stein’s mysterious prose sketches were 
attempts to do the same thing with 
language. The things in Tender But- 
tons were supposed to be literary still- 
lifes, with the table, the chair, the 
vase of flowers, the bowl of apples or 
whatever, rendered, in their actual 
effect on the mind by splitting up and 
distorting them. So, the portrait of 
Jo Davidson which appears on this 
page should be regarded as an at- | 
tempt to do in prose what Picasso’s 


portraits of Buffalo Bill, L’Homme Mr. Je Davidson is 
ere shown 


a la mandoline, Femme en Chemise, completing his statue 
of Gertrude Stein. Miss 


etc., etc., did in paint. 


tween the plastic arts and literature, 
one cannot fail to be impressed by the 
personal rhythms of her prose and the 
strange values with which she seems 
to invest ordinary words. Mr. Sherwood An- 
derson, in an article in The Little Review has 
written perhaps the best appreciation of Mrs. 
Stein’s gift: “She gives words an oddly new, 
intimate flavor and at the same time makes 
familiar words seem almost like strangers. . . 
For me the work of Gertrude Stein consists in 
a rebuilding, an entire new recasting of life, 
in the city of words. Here is one artist who 
has been ready to accept ridicule, who has 
even foregone the privilege of writing the great 
American novel, uplifting our English speaking 
stage and wearing the bays of the great poets 
to go live among the little housekeeping words, 
the swaggering bullying street-corner words, 
the honest working, money-saving words and 
all the other forgotten and neglected citizens 
of the sacred and half forgotten city.” 


Part I 


O be back, to attack back. Attack back. 
What do you mean by attack back. To 
be back to be back to attack back. 

What do you mean by, what do you mean 
by to be clean to be a.queen to be mean, what 
do you mean to mean to be a queen to be clean. 
What do you mean. What do you mean: 


(above) 


7 : Stein returned the com- 
Whatever one may think of the jtiment by doing of 


soundness of Miss Stein’s analogy be- him the portrait on 
this page 


By GERTRUDE STEIN 















Portrait of Gertrude Stein by Pablo Picasso. 

Picasso has brought out in her, much more 

than the other two artists, the strange and 

almost mystic turn of mind which produces 
her extraordinary writings 


Lipschitz, 
Polish sculptor who 
produces extraordinary 
effects by a process of 


elimination 


What do you mean by readdressing a 
queen. The address the readdress 
they readdress in between. 

This is what is said of a cardinal a 
red cardinal a singing cardinal, a 
singing red cardinal singing them a 
song. When you believe that black 
is red, do you believe that black is red, 

The story of asunder is not thunder 
the story of the thunder is not 
asunder. Do tenderly address and 
run. The story of do tenderly address 
and run is the story of the son of a son, 
And how many whites are there. 


Not anywhere in there. 
What did you say. 
What did he say. 
What did they say. 
What did they say. 
They didn’t say anything. 
And you say. 
To play. 
To play they say. 
Wives of great man. 
Wives of a great many men. 
Wives a great introduction. 
Wives are a great recognition. 
There were more husbands than 
wives in their lives. 
Two live too him. 


This is the story of Jo Davidson. 


Part II 


PART of two. 
When I was in the dark or two, 


ee od Ger- how do you do, how do you not do 
rude Stein by Jacques . © . 
the young that. How do you do industrially. 


I can reasonably be in him. 

Be in him. 

How do you do industrially. 

I can reasonably be in him. 
Narrative or along. 

I feel no narrative to be or worn. 
You don’t wear it the same way. 

You do not wear it the same way. 

You do not wear it on the same day. 

You do not wear it the same way. 

The same day or guess it to brother it. 

A brother who knows about a brother. Who 
knows about a brother or a brother. 

I now count skies. One sky two skies three 
skies, four skies five skies, six skies, seven 
skies, more than eight or nine skies. How 
many skies are less than nine skies. Nine 
skies need no tree. 

A tree makes me hesitate. 

Can you dismiss it happens, where does it 
happen. 

How does it happen that you can dismiss 
dismiss this. 

How can it happen that you can dismiss. 

Dismiss. How can it happen that you have 
grass in one night. I do favor grass. You mean 
grass feels your favor. I am in favor of this 
mass. 

Please prepare there. 

I do not ask for installation. 

And now mention Jo Davidson. 

This is the beginning of Part III. 


(Continued on page 90) 
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Clemenceau Over Here and Over There 


A Discussion of the Purposes and Results of the Tiger’s Visit to America 


HE desire to stage-manage history is an 
[increasing obsession of our times. But 

the attempt is usually a failure, even as 
an illusion, because it is so hard to create 
illusion when half the audience is behind the 
scenes. 

That, perhaps, is the main reason why 
Clemenceau’s tour left behind it no sharply 
focussed impression. Few people who stopped 
to consider the matter believed that the official 
fiction explained the curious contradictions of 
the whole performance, explained the Tiger 
who behaved like a lamb, or explained the 
coldness of France toward a plea made in 
behalf of France. 

Certainly the fiction as published to the 
world was not credible. Nobody with an 
instinct for realities will believe a tale like 
this: The Father of Victory was sitting quietly 
in his cottage by the sea. One morning he 
picked up his newspaper, and there he read 
that people were saying France was militaris- 
tic. He read and he pondered. He thought of 
Jean Louis the Peasant and the gentle curé of 
the parish. France militaristic! How terribly 
untrue. But still he sat in his cottage by the 
sea. Again on another day he picked up his 
newspaper, and there in black and white was 
another terrible piece of news. Rudyard 
Kipling had told Clare Sheridan that America’s 
soul was lost. He could sit no longer in his 
cottage by the sea. He must go to America. 


A Legend and a Symbol 


, (peepee was glad to see him, but it was 
not prepared to believe in fairies. This old 
Goth who descends in direct line from Rabe- 
lais, Montaigne, and Voltaire was known to 
have too much of the juice and salt of human 
experience in him for the role of an ingenue in 
world affairs. You don’t cast Madonna Lisa 
for Mary Pickford, nor Dr. Faustus for Peter 
Pan. You don’t serve vintage wine as lemon 
pop, nor Clemenceau as Bryan. 

The public spectacle was inherently unreal. 
People gazed upon Clemenceau, and were 
conscious that they were gazing upon an 
historical figure. They remembered the legend 
which has gathered about him, and were glad 
that they would be able to say they had seen 
the hero of it. But most of all they tried to 
realize that he was strong enough at eighty-one 
to undertake an exhausting journey, and this 
gave them a renewed confidence in themselves. 
For, after all, political events lie very much on 
the surface of human life, and to be strong at 
eighty-one is more significant than all the 
treaties and guarantees that ever bored and 
complicated mankind. The vitality of this 
ancient meant more to the crowds that gath- 
ered to watch him than anything he could 
possibly have said. 

What he had to say was certain to be dis- 
appointing in the light of his reputation. He 
was the Tiger who had destroyed eighteen 
French cabinets, two Central European Em- 
pires, and, according to the popular impres- 
sion, one Wilsonian peace. If he was to seem 
real’ in America, there was a very definite 
Clemenceau character to which he had to 
conform. People expected to see claws, and 
instead they were shown a man making a 


By WALTER LIPPMANN 


plea so simple that it sounded naive, and a 
man who, except for a few flashes which were 
hardly noticeable, was absolutely scrupulous 
of all the sensibilities and all the proprieties. 
Clemenceau’s conduct was technically above 
criticism from the official point of view. His 
bitterest enemy in France could find nothing 
on which to hang an objection to him. He 
kept away from French politics, from American 
politics, from personalities, and from all practi- 
cal suggestions. This was perfectly correct and 
it would have been very dull, if the man utter- 
ing these truisms had not been such a dazzling 
celebrity. 

Two interpretations were generally put 
upon the flatness of his speeches. Some people 
said he was eighty-one years old, and others 
said that he must be playing some game they 
did not understand. 

The explanation on the basis of age is, I am 
certain, quite incorrect. If Clemenceau’s 
powers have declined, they must once have 
been astonishing. For when he was off the 
platform he was as nimble-minded as men are 
likely to be, not given to reminiscence or to 
despair or to hope, but intensely alert to an 
experience which had taught him always to 
remember the complications of ambition, and 
interest, and manoeuver. I came away with 
the impression that while he undoubtedly 
loved his cottage by the sea, he liked even 
better the prospect of battle. And I think he 
started for America in the first instance pri- 
marily because he needed the exercise. It was 
perhaps a little monotonously idyllic in that 
cottage by the sea. For Clemenceau has 
known too many excitements to abandon them 
voluntarily. He could swear off politics quite 
sincerely, but so long as he exists, he will have 
to have just another and just another and just 
another little drink. 

It was some impulse of an old habit like 
that which at the beginning made him accept 
the invitations from America. But once a 
journey was decided upon, it was bound to 
become a political event. For Clemenceau has 
been so deeply entangled for fifty years in the 
mesh of French politics, that he cannot move 
without causing a political commotion. In- 
tentionally or not his mission at once became 
charged with the factions and antagonisms 
of Paris. His followers speculated on what 
there was in his trip for them. His enemies to 
the right, the clericals, the militarists, the 
royalists, Poincaré and Foch and Weygand 
were on guard at once; his enemies to the left, 
Caillaux and his friends were infuriated at the 
prospect of the Tiger’s return to public life. 


The Storm in France 


S° there broke about him a perfect hell-cat 
fury both in the ministerial and in the 
radical press. Why? Because an old man sit- 
ting in a cottage by the sea was going to plead 
the case of France? No, because the most 
dangerous parliamentarian in the history of 
the French Republic was again at large. Be- 
cause the volcano was not after all extinct. 
Because the Poincaré cabinet, already rotten- 
ripe to fall, feared Clemenceau to the point 
of hysteria, feared him most of all because 
he might be returning to public life as a 


national figure rather than as a partisan figure. 

So in their hearts his enemies wished him 
the worst of luck when he took ship for 
America. They hoped above all things that 
he would be indiscreet. If only he would say 
something in the exuberance of his oratory 
which could be described as disloyal! Any- 
thing would do, if only it could be made to ap- 
pear that Clemenceau had lowered the prestige 
of France or obstructed the Poincaré Govern- 
ment in the midst of delicate negotiations. 

The old serpent understood this perfectly. 
Nothing showed so clearly how thoroughly 
he was in possession of all his political wits as 
the flatness and dullness to which he held him- 
self in his American addresses. To be sure 
he lost lots of applause that he might other- 
wise have gained, but he was altogether too 
disillusioned to count applause as an im- 
portant factor in international politics. He 
was a genuine realist about his trip. He knew 
that he could not talk America into a change 
of policy. No one with his sense of irony could 
imagine that. He was certain, on the other 
hand, that the logic of facts would force Mr. 
Harding back into Europe, and he saw that it 
would do no one any harm to lend the inevi- 
table a helping hand. He used the utmost 
political sagacity in that judgment, as events 
have shown. For the conclusion of his trip 
coincided almost exactly with Mr. Harding’s 
abandonment of the isolation policy of 1920. 
And now who will ever be able to prove in 
France whether his trip was the cause of the 
change, or coincident with it? 


His Influence in America 


I am inclined myself to think that he wielded 
a greater influence over here than is gen- 
erally realized. It is true that people stopped 
reading his speeches, and probably never read 
the articles he signed, and that the editorial 
comment dwindled off at the end. Neverthe- 
less, I think he impressed perhaps a few hun- 
dred minds sufficiently to push them over the 
threshold of their hesitations. I think he in- 
fluenced the sources of influence a good deal, 
and helped at a critical moment to make a 
latent current of opinion overt. 

At any rate, in politics, results are more 
sensational than reasons, and coincidences are 
almost as effective as consequences. He is 
returning to France, as this is written, with a 


record that is officially impeccable, at the 


precise moment when the chinese wall of 
American foreign policy has been breached. 
It is a triumph of'luck, if you like, but enough 
of a triumph to have struck his enemies dumb. 
They must be calculating feverishly how to 
counteract the blow which he is able to deliver. 

For while Clemenceau may be no man him- 
self to make the settlement which Europe 
needs, while almost certainly he will not take 
office again, while his lieutenants may them- 
selves inspire no confidence, the fact remains 
that in the political game within France, 
Clemenceau is one of the most dangerous 
opponents of the militarist-clerical reaction 
which governs French policy. The ominous 
silence which greeted his return to France im- 
plied no lack of interest. It indicated the fear 
which the old man inspires. 


Some Very Young and ‘ 
Very Gifted Persons 


Who Are Already Being Heard from in Drama 




















ABBE 


MURAY 


FLORA SHEFFIELD 
As Becky in Monckton Hoffe’s 
comedy, “‘The Faithful Heart’’, 
her impersonation of the mother- 
less waif was more than successful 


MARY HONE 
In Karl Capek’s “‘R. U. R.”, an- 
other Theatre Guild success. 
As Helena the touching ““Robot”’ 
she gives a fine performance 


MARY DONNELLY 
The promising niece of Dorothy Donnelly, 
playwright and actress, and of Justice Thomas 
Donnelly of the Supreme Court. She is soon 
to join the Frohman forces 


GOLOBERG GOLOBERS 


KYRA ALANOWA 


To the small part of a French maid 

in Arthur Richman’s play, “The 

Awful Truth”’, this interesting girl 

lends a definite personality, augur- 
ing well for her future 


SARA SOTHERN 
In Channing Pollock’s great suc- 
cess, ““The Fool’’, plays Mary 
Margaret, the crippied child. She 
is admirable in her simple and 
direct impersonation 





FRANCES HOWARD 


Added her spirited and graceful 
dancing to the charm of her per- 
formance as the joyous and irre- 
pressible Alice in ‘‘Swifty”, by 
Messrs. Toohey and Percival 
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DESIREE LUBOVSKA 


The young Russian dancer—-formerly with Pavlova; now 
touring South America independently; and soon to appear 
in New York in her remarkable Egyptian dances 


MARCIA STEIN 


Two Poems by John V. A. Weaver 


New Contributions by the Author of «In American” to the Literature of the Vernacular 


“SHAGGY” 


HEM mountains takes a long time to get 

used to, 
And that there Shaggy is especial hard. 
I useta feel like when I was a kid 
And got sent up to see the Principal; 
You know? Like it knowed all they was to know 
In books, or in my head, or anybody’s; 
And when them clouds would get along its forrid 
It looked too threat’nin’ and tremenjous. 
I'd think, “Oh, Lord! Don’t let it mash me! 

Don’t!” 

Irun away from school in seventh grade, 
And wouldn’t never go back any more, 
I was so skeered. And what a fool I was! 
Because when I got big, I got to know him— 
The Principal, I mean—and, like you’d guess, 
He was the finest friend I ever had. 
I got to understand that stren’th and all, 
And feel how wonderful it was to bank on; 
And seen them frowns that was so turrible 
Would only come for cheap stuff, or for fakes. 
And when I had a mess to straighten out, 
I would just go and set down on his porch, 
And hardly need to talk . . . Just sittin’ there 
And feelin’ all that stren’th so near and sure, 
It made me quiet down, and think things straight. 
Some friend! And when he died, I couldn’t 


figger 
How in the world I’d get along without him, 
And never really did . . . 


But now, old Shaggy— 
You get me, what I mean? I sure thank God 
I made myself bust through that scareyness, 
ot run away... You know them Bible 
words, 
“The peace that passeth understandin’?” ... 
Well, 


What do I need with churches, or with Bibles 

When the long shadders creeps down Shaggy’s 
side? 

Whenever life looks like one dark, blind alley, 

I just go to the winder, and I tell you 

It’s just like I could take my hand, and stretch it 

Acrost ten miles, and put it on the sleeve 

Of Shaggy—can I make you start to see? ... 

Oh, when you get a mountain for your friend! 

YEAST 

Y= sir, it is a big crowd for a funeral; 
The biggest I seen in all the seven years 

That I been George’s helper, he’s the sexton. 

No sir, it ain’t no famous man at all. 

It’s just a funny-lookin’ little old maid, 

That everybody useta call ‘The Crank,” 

And laugh at, and get sore at, both together. 

But here they all are, comin’ to her funeral. 

Oh, My! I guess they wasn’t anything 

Around this church she didn’t stick that long, 

Skinny old nose in. If it was plantin’ trees, 

Or washin’ pews, or puttin’ ’round the hymn 
books, 

Or anybody’s job at all, she’d come 

Buttin’ in everywhere, tellin’ us how to do it. 

By Jimmy, I bet it’s more than oncet 

I heard her tellin’ the Rector how to preach! 

Well, it was just she was a born schoolteacher. 

I don’t suppose no man ever wanted to kiss her; 

Gee, such a lemon-face! And so I guess 

Not ever havin’ a husband to boss around, 

Or give her a wallop oncet a while his self, 

She took it out in makin’ the school-kids hop. 

Her classes always was the best in school, 

Scared of her, but you bet your neck they studied. 

And us—well, when she said a thing, we jumped; 

And, tell you the truth, the reason why this 
church 


Is the fine important place it is right now, 

Is all of half because of old Miss Jobson, 

The way she useta get things all stirred up. 

She was the kind that always ast for work; 

You couldn’t pile enough onto her shoulders, 

Pore little slantin’ things. And every year 

The Xmastide Bazaar was her big time. 

That’s when they let her loose; and man, she 
went it! 

Well, just a vear ago, she had a cold, 

And there was all that big Bazaar to run, 

And all three of the ladies that useta help her 

= moved away. The Rector goes and asts 
ler 

Whether she shouldn’t oughta give it over 

To some of the men to do? She flew right up 

And coughin’ like she was, she took his head off: 

They wasn’t nobody goin’ to run her job. 

And she dives in, and for three mortal weeks 

She does a dozen peopie’s work herself. 

And what I mean, we had the best Bazaar 

This churc!: is ever had, or any other. 

Three times the reg’lar fund that goes to the 
Homeless! 

And the night it was finished, Miss Jobson goes 
to bed. 


March come, and the pore old thing was still in 
bed; 

And then the summer, and she laid there still; 

And now ... here is the crowd that’s at her 
funeral. 

Mister, I says it now, there was some woman! 

Cranky, and buttin’-in, and sour-faced— 

But lemme tell you, if they is a Heaven, 

And I get there some day, I know one thing: 

The first thing I’ll see ’ll be Miss Jobson, 

Orderin’ angels round, and tellin’ the Lord 

His self what he should do . . . Some woman, 
mister! 
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This pen-and-ink drawing is by Edouard 
Garcia Benito, the Spanish artist. It was 
evidently made at the Metropolitan Opera 
House during a performance of Don Gio- 
vanni, after the completion of that unfor- 
gettable aria: “La ci daremmo la mano” 


A Farewell Performance at the Metropolitan Opera 
At Which Even Some of the More Privileged Spectators are Fortunate Enough to Get a Hand 
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The Rise and Decline of Cubism 


An Account of the Artistic Theory Behind the Experiments in Geometrical Abstract Form 


HERE is no reason why an artist should 
ike express himself as completely in 
abstract as in any other kind of form: 
there is, therefore, no reason in the nature of 
things why a cubist picture should not be as 
good as any other kind of picture. And, in 
fact, Picasso has expressed himself as com- 
pletely in his cubist as in any of his earlier or 
later works; and Picasso at his best holds his 
own with no matter which of his contempora- 
ries. So let us hear no more about Cubism be- 
ing an elaborate joke—a fumisterie; the fact 
that so many able, ambitious and hungry 
young painters submitted themselves for so 
many years to so rigid and so very unlucrative 
a discipline should dispose once and for all, I 
think, of that popular middle-class fallacy. 
Cubism followed logically from the enthusi- 
astic rediscovery by the Cézannides of an artis- 
tic platitude—a platitude which, since the 
Renaissance, had fallen as Victorian preface- 
writers used to say “into a strange neglect ””— 
the platitude that the science of representation 
has nothing to do with art. Art consists in 
formal self-expression: a pot, a carpet, a tile 
ora temple is as much a work of visual art as a 
portrait or a landscape. The subject is impor- 
tant only as a means: either as a means of 
provoking the mood the artist is to express; 
or, more often as I begin to suspect, of sug- 
gesting the form in which an artist can express 
a pre-existent mood. Only the other day, in 
conversation, Vlaminck was categorical on 
this point. I wake up, said he, with a mood— 
une disposition, une inquiétude—and I look 
about me indoors and out till I have found an 
equivalent. At any rate, when you hear a 
globe-trotter talking about Siena or Hong- 
kong being full of “good subjects’, mistrust 
him: there is no such thing as a good subject 
unless you have a temperament to match it. 


Geometry and Painting 


HEN the school of 1900 had discov- 

ered once again that representation 
has nothing to do with art you would expect 
It to have begun looking attentively at primi- 
tive pictures and oriental carpets. That is just 
what it did. 

There was no reason why the young painters 
of that age should have looked at geometrical 
diagrams; and no reason why they should not. 
They did. The story goes (I vouch not for it, 
though I have it on excellent authority) that 
the eyes of two or three of them who found 
themselves one day with Maurice Princet, the 
actuary, lighted on a geometrical problem at 
which he had been working—I should like to 
believe that it was Euclid 1.47, but Princet I 
suppose would despise such child’s play. “Ah! 
how beautiful that is—how very very beau- 
tiful,” exclaimed the painters. Princet thought 
they were talking about the demonstration; 
they were talking about the picture. Be that 
aS it may, for one reason or another, the school 
of abstract painting which was the necessary 
outcome of the new movement became quite 
unnecessarily wedded to geometrical forms. 
Also,ever since M. Princet’sunlucky misconcep- 
Uon,acloud ofimbeciles whounderstand neither 
Pictures nor sums have been endeavoring to 
Prove that bad painting is good mathematics. 


By CLIVE BELL 


In theory there is. nothing the matter with 
cubism; only, in practice, there are very 
few painters who can express themselves com- 
pletely in abstract form. There are plenty of 
artists who can so express themselves, and they 
become musicians, architects, designers of fur- 
niture, etc., etc.; but precisely what makes a 
man turn painter is, as a rule, a desire to ex- 
press himself through what he sees outside 
him and not through what goes on inside his 
head. Picasso and perhaps Braque expressed 
themselves completely in cubism; Metzinger, 
Gleizes, Gris, Léger, Hayden and Marcoussis 
have all expressed something worth express- 
ing; nevertheless, the best cubist pictures are, 
for the most part, sensibly poorer than they 
need be, while the bulk are mere frauds. 

In the first class you will find the work of a 
number of excellent painters, who by sub- 
mitting to the severe discipline of abstract 
composition have, as I hope presently to show, 
permanently strengthened their creative pow- 
er, though for the moment limiting it by work- 
ing in a medium through which they cannot 
transmit a great part of what is most urgent in 
them for transmission. 

The second class—the frauds—consists of 
people who have never understood, and never 
could have understood by reason of their tem- 
peramental grossness, cubism at all. The mere 
conception of abstract beauty is something 
beyond them. To invite a modern melodrama- 
tic hot-gospeller of painting, with his passion 
for small profits and quick returns and his 
businesslike belief in the newspapers, to con- 
sider the beauty of the Parthenon or of a Bach 
fugue and aim at achieving that, is like appeal- 
ing to modern statesmen for the old diplomacy 
of Vienna in ‘the name of history and 
culture. 

Look at the English vorticists or the Italian 
futurists, and you will see that all the 
former and almost all the latter are, in fact, at 
the old, old game; they are not discovering 
significance in abstract form, they are re- 
counting anecdotes and criticizing life. All 
that differentiates them from the royal aca- 
demicians and the picture-postcard makers is 
their spirit—that audacious cynicism of the 
bar-parlour atheist. Cubism for them is just 
an up-to-date method of caricaturing, a dodge 
for making cheap illustratious look funny or 
terrible—whichever you like. A friend of 
mine, a lady, meeting one of those redoubtable 
“black shirts” in the streets of Rome asked him 
why all fascisti went hatless. “To appear 
more terrible” was the reply. That is why Mr. 
Wyndham Lewis became a cubist. 


The Future of Cubism 


SHALL not deny that one cause of the 

decline of Cubism— . . . for Cubism has 
declined, is declining, and will soon be as dead 
as Burne-Jones, though you should not on that 
account believe that painters are returning to 
the old damned doctrine of scientific represen- 
tation. Only a very stupid person could believe 
that: only wise old critics and special corre- 
spondents who send home to their papers ac- 
counts of the salon d’automne and les indé- 
pendants believe it. As a matter of fact, those 
pictures by Matisse and Friesz, Segonzac and 


Marchand, which are now extolled for their 
“return to sanity” are, more often than not, 
quite as much “distorted”, quite as remote 
from “faithful representation” as were the 
pictures by these same artists which, fifteen 
years ago, were ignominiously thrown out of 
the salons amidst the howls and jeers of these 
same critics. Only, happily, as eels are said to 
get used to skinning, critics get used to art. 
And once they have got used to it they never 
notice it: that is how the old masters come to 
be put up with. Meanwhile, I shall not deny— 
to complete the sentence with which I began 
the paragraph and to show that I am not 
afraid of disobliging my friends—that there 
may be some truth in Picabia’s saying that one 
cause of the decline of cubism is that no cubist 
painter has yet become rich enough to buy a 
motor-car. (Somehow I thought that Braque 
had: but I mustallow M. Picabiatoknowbest.) 


The Services of Cubism 


HERE are, however, other causes, in every 

sense better. As I have said, painters are 
not architects, and most of them feel the need 
for a larger vocabulary with which to express the 
whole of what is in them. The best cubist pic- 
tures—I except always those of Picasso—have 
a way of looking empty, and when—to enrich 
his vocabulary—the cubist painter begins sys- 
tematizing natural forms his pictures have a 
way of looking unpleasantly caricatural. (Lé- 
ger, however, in the current salon d’automne, 
has succeeded most happily, in my opinion, in 
imposing his abstract formula on natural forms 
—TI see nothing in that exhibition, unless it 
be the green Matisse or the large Segonzac, 
so complete in design and sonorous in 
colour.) 

But, though in two or three years’ time 
Cubism may have disappeared, its influence 
should endure for a generation at least. The 
service it has rendered art is inestimable. 
Without it the liberating impulse given by Cé- 
zanne had been incomplete. Cézanne freed 
artistic sensibility from a hampering and out- 
worn convention; Cubism imposed on it an 
intelligent and reasonable discipline. If a gen- 
eration of free artists is now turning spontane- 
ously towards the great tradition, it was 
through Cubism that it came at Ingres and 
Poussin. 

For if Cézanne drew the attention of paint- 
ers from what was superficial in natural forms 
to what was essential, from the fat to the 
muscle, it was cubism that gave us the anatomy 
of the picture itself. Cubist pictures are skele- 
tons, and I admit that it is in human nature to 
prefer flesh and blood—to say nothing of a 
white skin and silky hair. But the cubists are 
unquestionably right in maintaining that you 
cannot have these delicacies without a skele- 
ton underneath them, or, at any rate, cannot 
have them long: flesh decays. And so, amongst 
the better modern painters, the influence of 
Cubism is manifest and will continue to mani- 
fest itself, I hope, in an intense and self- 
conscious preoccupation with the problems 
of design. Certainly they are trying to clothe 
the bones with flesh; but they do not forget 
that the bones must be there and, what is more, 
must be in their right places. 
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EVANGELINE ADAMS 


The most eminent Amer- 
ican astrologer, who, in 
this article, casts the horo- 
scope of a dozen well- 
known American actors 
and actresses. Astrology is 
the theory that the fates of 
human beings are influ- 
enced by the combinations 
of stars which were in the 
ascendant at the time of 
their birth 


VANITY FAIR 
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The horoscopes 
of the actors 
and actresses 
shown above, 
will be found 
below—reading 
counter - clock - 
wise from pic- 
ture at top left 





A Cycle of Theatrical Horoscopes 


An Astrological Diagnosis of Some Celebrated Characters and Careers 


By EVANGELINE ADAMS 


Lionel Barrymore 

EPTUNE displays to Lionel Barrymore the 

radiant ideal, Uranus makes him true in 

technique, the power and dignity of Jupiter 
summons him, and the childlike grace of Venus 
teaches him to do his best to please the Beloved, 
while Mars, militant and powerful, forbids him to 
be beaten. He should now gather the reins into his 
gifted hands, for his horses, lashed on by Jupiter 
and attendant influences, drive down a highway of 
success in 1923. Such success, if fulfilled, will enable 
him to meet the test which follows in late 1924. 


Eva Le Gallienne 

{pee combined play of Venus, Neptune, Uranus 

and Mercury stimulates all her forces on the 
mental plane; she should not seek expression outside 
the limit of her delicate mental and strongly indi- 
vidualized personality. She appeals to an epicurean 
public. Uranus incites her to character work, although 
her own personality is strongly individualized. Wit- 
ness her success in the common little servant sweet- 
heart of “Liliom”. Through the verity of the 
character, her own delicate mental fibre still shows. 

(Continued on page 100) 
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IR: Great ap- 
G peas has come 

to your Hamlet, 
as it did once to mine. 
But, as I saw you, 
from the start to the 
finish of your beau- 
tiful performance, I un- 
derstood more and 
more that you and I 
set out for this crea- 
tion from opposite 
poles. So that what 
you have to do to 
perfect your creation 
is precisely the reverse 
of what I did. 

At the beginning, 
my playing of Hamlet 
was irregular and ve- 
hement and _pettish. 
But my performance 
improved almost 
nightly. AtfirstI 
made Hamlet strug- 
gle violently with his 
friends when the ghost 
beckoned him. Later 
I made him remain 
awe-struck and mo- 
tionless before the be- 
loved spirit. At first I 
left out the advice to 


David Garrick to John Barrymore 


An Imaginary Letter from One Celebrated Hamlet to Another 


By STARK YOUNG 





BRUGUIERE 
JOHN BARRYMORE 


The celebrated Ameri- 
can actor who has 
brought to the role of 
“Hamlet” an almost 
naturalistic method, 
which makes a break 
with Shakespearian 
traditions of the past 


DAVID GARRICK 
(Left) 
The greatest English 
actor of the eighteenth 
Century (1717-1779), 
who also toned Shake- 
speare down, to accord 
with the non-romantic 
taste of his time 


wn 
un 


dressing Hamlet in 
the French fashion of 
the time, the black 
coat, knee breeches, 
the waistcoat with 
flaps; I wore my own 
hair. In sum, I re- 
duced Shakespeare’s 
play to the thought of 
my century. You, 
Sir, simplify the play 
overmuch by making 
Hamlet too easy to 
understand; by put- 
ting him in terms too 
satisfactory to your 
public. A part of your 
success is due to your 
presence and magne- 
tism and to your many 
capital achievements in 
playing. 


An Inexpucable Hamlet 


| § 54 a part of it 
also is due _ to 
your making Hamlet 
so easy to digest. 
Your audience feel 
that, for the first time, 
they understand what 
it all means. But, Sir, 
Hamlet is the dreamer, 





the players; I re- 

stored it later, though I always spoke it too 
pedantically. With Ophelia I was at first too 
rough and violent, with Polonius too rude. 
But these and other defects I softened and 
corrected, and at length perfected my concep- 
tion of the part. Certain passages in my read- 
ing stood out always as affecting and sublime. 
When I taunted myself with a cowardly and 
pusillanimous heart, I swept the whole theater 
along with me. When, by a sudden transition, 
I began to unfold my plan to catch the King’s 
conscience, the house listened breathlessly. 
The horror and the terror of the ghostly visi- 
tation I expressed incomparably; I acted for 
the ghost. At the line 

But break my heart, for I must hold my tongue 


I paused before the last word and dropped 
my arm to my side; then, with the force of that 
gesture, I spoke the word as if I could scarcely 
give it utterance. These and many other 
eflects were universally admired. But to the 
last I kept some odd pieces of business, as 
when, for example, where Hamlet has to say 
that some must watch while some must sleep, 
I walked backwards and forwards twirling a 
white handkerchief in my hand. My perform- 
ance was superb; but it continued always to 
be very vivid, very much underscored. 


Barrymore’s Continuity 


IR, you began, not with heavily marked 

passages; you began with no dispropor- 
tionate accentuation, but with an outline 
already finished, distributed, even. From the 
moment the curtain rose on you sitting there, 
the picture of pale thought and brooding dear 
loss, to the end, when you were carried by 
death and the strong arms of action up that 





flight of stairs and out beyond that high arch, 
you made of your idea one perfect and com- 
plete line. 

One thinks not so much of any particular 
business of yours or any one scene, as of a dis- 
tinguished continuity and taste. What you 
will have to do, then, Sir, reverses my necessity. 
You will have to fill in your design. Put more 
pressure against your outline. Keep this final 
outline that you have discovered, but force 
against it a hidden violence of detail. Gradu- 
ally make the part rich with meaning, with in- 
exhaustible life. 

Sir, I erred—as I see now—and you err, 
in making this character and life of Hamlet too 
simple. Neither of us would admit it whole. 
My age, which was the age of Dr. Johnson and 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, followed close on the 
heels of an age of reason, of Mr. Pope and Mr. 
Addison and the social philosophy of the 
French. To us Shakespeare’s creation seemed 
a little barbaric, confused. And the graveyard 
scene was a vulgar muddle; I used to refer, in- 
deed, to the rubbish of the fifth act. I cut 
that scene, left out the grave-diggers entirely. 
I altered the scenes with Ophelia and wrote in 
lines to make them more intelligible. I made 
the aspect of the character elegantly familiar, 


the human soul beating 
itself out against limitations, the scholar, 
prince, lover, wit, poet, clown, the mystery. 
And so he remains not real but, as it were, 
super-real. The very essence of Hamlet is 
that we could never understand him. You 
must put into the part more zest, more of an 
infinite and happy nurture of the mind, more 
of intellect driving outward, of lyrical cry, of 
bitter darkness. With your fine, clear out- 
line, give Hamlet the nuance of more shadow, 
more of a fitful magnificence, more confusion, 
more inexplicability. 

Sir, the whole theory of an art of acting that 
the Europe of my day held, was not that which 
obtains in your generation. Under that theory 
acting was fundamentally a separable thing 
from the actor’s state of feeling. Technique in 
itself was highly considered; sheer mentality 
played a conspicuous part in an actor’s effects 
and the audience’ pleasure. The test of a great 
actor lay in his possession of a general talent, 
the ability to do all rdles with an equal truth. 

Toward this versatility, the equipment of 
an actor consisted, first of all, of mimetic 
powers and of a face and figure that are capa- 
ble of every variety of expression. And 
finally he must have an intelligence that can 
build up out of reality an idea to be created. 
For such an art I had every gift. In my first 
season I astounded London by acting with the 
same success Richard III, a rascally valet, a 
uxorious Puritan, a fop, a conceited author, 
and finally in one evening Lear and Master 
Johnny, a country lout. My mimetic gifts, 
my eyes, nose, mouth and voice, were such 
that I could pass through many characters 
and emotions in afew minutes, completely 

(Continued on page 80) 
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“Overcome by the Heat—and Other Things” 


A Still Life, by GEORGE BELCHER 


Shortly after the completion of this drawing, the Editor of Vanity 
Fair dropped in at Mr. Belcher’s studio in London, and asked him what 
title he had in mind for the sketch. ‘ Well,” the artist said, “In your 
country, you’d probably call it ‘The End of a Perfect Day’, but I rather 
fancy ‘The Stag at Eve’”. After a compromise title had been hit upon, 
the Editor selected ten more of Mr. Belcher’s character studies, all of 
which had impressed him enormously. ‘No, No,” Mr. Belcher said: 
“Four of them you can’t have at all. They were not made from living 
models, and I never sell a drawing unless it was sketched from a living 


sitter. I have made a private vow to show London characters as they 
actually are and not as I imagine them.” And there you have it in a 
nutshell: Belcher’s characters live, and will live for generations, not only 
because they are masterpieces of simplification and elimination, but 
because they are instinct with sincerity and truth. 

The sleeping beauty shown on this page, like nearly all of Belcher’s 
subjects, was captured on the King’s Road, a street which—perhaps 
because of its proximity to a group of excellent public houses, and bar 
parlors—is particularly rich in both masculine and feminine types. 
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The Pessimism of the Comic Strip 


The Funny Papers Considered as National, Social and Psychological Documents 


HE average man, we are told, by 
[ist and by his interpreters, likes 

books and plays which end happily. 
He dislikes the modern school of realistic 
novelists, because they paint life in such 
doleful coloring. “We want entertainment, 
something to make us forget our troubles,” 
‘sa cry we are all familiar with. Besides, 
the realistic novelists are not true to life. 
In America it is supposed to be a happy, 
altogether sweet affair. The realistic writ- 
ers are embittered cynics, ignorant of the 
true values of Americanism. Love is real, 
the home is beautiful and sacred, every man 
has equal opportunity, and we are all 
fine, upright, happy citizens. So let us 
have none of your pessimistic plays and 
stories of unhappy homes, of dissatisfied 
husbands, of downtrodden, helpless spirits, 
of misery and cruelty and hate. 

Whoever has accepted such statements at 
their face value, as a genuine indication of 
the preferences and beliefs of the good 
American, must be bewildered by what is 
one, at least, of the most popular forms of 
American entertainment, the comic papers. 
Since the people who read and enjoy them are 
the same people who demand sweetness and 
happy endings in their plays and books and 
motion pictures, we are faced by the appar- 
ently irreconcilable fact that in all of the 
comics published we find no happiness what- 
ever. 

A Dearth of Happiness 


HERE is no such thing as a happy ending 

in the comics. If happiness appears in 
them at all, it is always immediately afterward 
shown to be based on misconception, and serves 
only the dramatic purpose of heightening the 
miserable and unhappy culmination. If kind- 
hess appears, it is always followed by deplora- 
ble consequences, and if trust or confidence is 
given, the point of the joke is always that it is 
woefully abused. In the comics there is no 
such thing as a happy home, a successful mar- 
riage, a trustworthy friend, a wholesome child; 
honest motives and decent aspirations are seen 
only in the poor dupes, who are always 
promptly punished for their softness. Misery, 
quarrelling, physical suffering, oppression, 
cruelty, injustice and despair are the motives 
out of which is woven this extraordinarily 
popular form of entertainment. 


By PATRICK KEARNEY 
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DOMESTIC LIFE IN THE COMICS 


Father, in George MacManus’s “‘Bringing Up 

Father’’, coming home late at night and receiv- 

ing for affectionate greeting a large Japanese 
vase thrown at him by his furious wife 


Whatever may be the treatment, the ma- 
terial is identically the material of the most 
pessimistic of the realistic writers, and it is to 
be assumed that there is a tremendous demand 
for this material, else the comics would not be 
published. Almost every paper in America 
carries a comic Sunday supplement, and sev- 
eral daily comic strips. There are in all about 
two hundred different comic sequences, and 
they are widely syndicated. The group of 
papers which carry no comics is considerably 
less than ten per cent, so it is safe to estimate 
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that over ninety per cent of the newspaper 
readers read the comics almost daily. Fifty 
million people a day, it is estimated, attend 
motion pictures, and it will be seen that the 
audience of the comic papers far outnum- 
bers this. 

From a study which covers practically all 
the comic sequences, I have roughly esti- 
mated that sixty per cent deal with the un- 
happiness of married life, fifteen per cent 
with other problems of the home, such as 
disagreeable children, and in the other fif- 
teen is grouped a miscellany of tragic sub- 
jects—mental or social inferiority, misfor- 
tune, and poverty. This last group con- 
tains a few subjects which carry no definite 
plan from day to day, but are based on 
transient jokes such as prohibition and the 
income tax. 

In all of these comics the things which are 
presented as funny are the things which in 
life are considered heart-breaking. The 
picture of life they present is more ghastly, 
more mocking, more ironic than any 

novelist, however cynical or pessimistic, has 
dared to present. We can scarcely parallel it 
in all literature save in the terrible plays of 
Strindberg and in the writings of the more 
sombre of the Russians. The Dance of Death is 
serious, while Tad’s ‘‘ For Better, For Worse”’ 
is funny, but considered as a picture of life, 
is the dramatist’s portrayal more desolate? 
We laugh at Boob McNutt and at Happy 
Hooligan, and we avoid the theatre where 
Gorky’s Nachtasyl is playing, but there is no 
fundamental difference between the lives so 
differently presented. 

We are neither amused nor repelled by 
a representation unless we find in it some 
truth about ourselves or about our life, and we 
cannot avoid the conclusion that the life de- 
picted in the comic papers is a mirror of the life 
actually led by those who read and enjoy them. 
The mirror may distort and disguise and exag- 
gerate, but it is a mirror, and a fundamentally 
truthful one. And it is a curious but familiar 
trick of human psychology that we can enjoy 
seeing a mirrored representation of the things 
we flee from in life. 

The inconsistency of the man who de- 
mands happiness and joy in his entertain- 
ment, and yet revels in the misery of the comic 

(Continued on page 96) 
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FRIENDSHIP IN THE COMICS 
The modern Damon and Pythias 

come to blows, every day of the 
year, to the delight of millions 





Married life as seen by 
Tad. The wife waiting 
for the husband with a 
ferocious malignant sneer 


The Common Man. Gold- 
berg’s Boob McNutt, whose 
life is one long tragic defeat 
at the hands of the brutal 
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VANITY FAIR 


What Are You Doing for Your Town? 


Are You Earnestly Working to Put Your Community on the Map? — Hints for Acquiring Civic Virtue 


ITIES are as distinct as people. They 
SS have individualities of their own. We all 

recognize this fact. But a mistaken atti- 
tude exists regarding it. A common supposi- 
tion is that the individuality of any particular 
city is determined by the mass of the popula- 
tion, by the average of the inhabitants. No- 
thing could be further from the truth. Aver- 
ages never determined anything but an aver- 
age. Salient features, distinct individualities— 
these are departures from the average. These 
are the qualities of outstanding personalities, 
not the characteristics of the mob. 

The point is that you, reader, who scan this 
page, have an active responsibility toward your 
community. It will not do to hide behind the 
lazy inference that you do not count, that your 
efforts would be lost in the inaction of the 
majority. Nonsense. I repeat that cities 
are made known to the world by the work of a 
few up-and-doing citizens. It is merely a ques- 
tion of advertising, and the methods of reach- 
ing the public are within the grasp of all. I will 
cite, if you please, a series of famous cities and 
together we will analyse their distinction. 
From these examples you may get some idea of 
what you yourself can do. 


Economic and Moral Movements 


E are a business nation and nothing 

appeals to us more than sound business 
principles. What we do should build up and 
not destroy. It would be wrong, however, to 
pass by certain instances of civic destruction 
which have proved to be of immeasurable ulti- 
mate benefit. Out of the Chicago fire and the 
San Francisco earthquake sprang a great re- 
naissance in both cities,a business awakening 
and the birth of larger and lovelier communi- 
ties. But these things are difficult to plan. 
Shrewd merchants occasionally arrange a fire, 
but an earthquake or a flood is not yet thor- 
oughly controlled and even a large conflagra- 
tion has its disadvantages. Adjacent property 
owners object. We are forced, therefore, to 
pass up this sort of eminence and to assign it 
with a sigh to the classification of “Acts of 
God”’, by which fatalistic method all awful 
things are dumped onto the Divinity. 

More manageable and business-like meth- 
ods of attracting attention are found in the 
Fair, Exposition, Carnival, Convention and 
other forms of getting-together. St. Louis still 
echoes with the memories of her great festival. 
An interesting thing about a large fair is that 
its memory is bound to last for many years be- 
cause it takes so long to clean up after it. Rel- 
ics of buildings are left standing about to be 
pointed out to or concealed from visiting stran- 
gers. The stucco exterior begins to peel and 
the structure takes on a hideous leprous look. 

The local papers begin to howl that it is high- 
time that the Board of Education stopped using 
the old Textile Building for a grade school, 
that twelve pupils have been injured by fall- 
ing plaster and that the fire-laws are being 
flagrantly violated, charges of graft and polit- 
ical influence fly thick through the City Coun- 
cils and all in all St. Louis, or wherever it hap- 
pens to be, gains a pretty bit of advertising 
which lasts long after the original cause. All 
this, mark you, is the work of the few individ- 


By GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 


uals who organized the Fair in the beginning. 
You may be one of these if you really wish. 

Conventions are another mass-movement 
that may be set in motion by a little earnest 
individual effort. A whispered word to a prom- 
inent Mason, Shriner, Red Man, Fatman, 
Bald-headed Man, Ku-Klux-er, Banker, 
Plumber or Plumed Knight of St. Hubert’s will 
often induce a perfect horde of his fellows to 
descend upon your city and install its name on 
the front page for weeks to come. Atlantic City 
has cleverly seized upon the title “The Con- 
vention City”. It isacrafty move. It conveys 
directly the idea that it is an ideal place be- 
cause there will be so much to do besides going 
to the convention. 

In no way is individual power more potent 
than in deeply moral and religious movements. 
If your temperament is of this mystic and 
spiritual sort I strongly advise you to found a 
new religion. The old ones are none too strong 
and I am certain that there is a splendid open- 
ing for a good, up-and-doing, modern reli- 
gious revival; you may be the very man. We 
know what Brigham Young and Joseph Smith 
did to entrench Salt Lake City in her power- 
ful position, and who can think of Zion City 
without seeing the saintly head of Dr. Dowie. 
The latter’s reception in New York indicates 
that it is better to begin a new religion mod- 
estly in a small town. New York is a better 
city to end a religion in than to begin one. 

For workers whose outlook is practical there 
are numerous inspiring examples of towns 
which have been made famous by the business 
enterprise of their citizens—Danbury, the Hat 
City; Troy, the Collar City; Lynn, the Shoe 
City; and so on. The wearing apparel idea is a 
good one and only the surface has been 
scratched so to speak. Why not go further 
with it and make your home-town known as 
the Pajama City or the Slip-on City. Person- 
ally I have always liked the straightforward 
way of naming towns after their products, like 
Oil City, Ampere, New Jersey and Derby, 
Connecticut. This might be carried further 
with advertising signs for new cities which 
might proclaim the attractions of “Brassiere- 
the-Beautiful” or “Underthings-on-Hudson.” 

Of course this field is not limited to the cloth- 
ing trade. One can never see an adding-ma- 
chine without thinking of Dayton, and a bowl- 
fuli of shavings or pea-nuts shells suggests 
Battle Creek far more surely than any battle or 
creek. The important thing is to select a manu- 
factured article which has not already been 
pre-empted. Anything will do, a tack, a rag- 
rug, a power-boat or a truck. 


Labor-Saving Publicity 


Bu I realize fully that all of the previously 
outlined methods of attracting the world’s 
attention to one’s native city entail no small 
amount of energy and effort on the part of the 
individual landslides and floods; world’s fairs, 
conventions and industrial developments are 
alike in that they are large enterprises whose 
results are only attained by severe concentra- 
tion. Most of us, unfortunately, are not will- 
ing or able to give the time and energy needed 
to accomplish our purpose along these lines. 
Is there not, then, some short cut, some eas- 


ier method by which we may thrust our home- 
city into the desirable lime-light? Assuredly! 
Be not discouraged if you are of the many who 
lack the enterprise to conduct great civic 
movements. You may yet in your small way 
rivet the eyes of the world upon your town if 
you enly know how this is to be done. 

The history of today is written in the news- 
papers. Scanning their columns I find striking 
illustrations of easy access to the front page. 
One of the surest methods is the psychic, one 
of those never-failing exploitations of the 
spirit or sub-conscious world which is sure to 
appeal to the Great Half-baked element of 
society. Humans can be fairly classified in two 
divisions, the Half-baked and the Hard-boiled. 

The Great Half-baked, those dreamy-eyed, 
woolly-looking people who are forever hold- 
ing meetings and seances, always fall with a 
crash for anything spooky or mysterious. A 
good old-fashioned ghost is an A-1 publicity 
agent. This is easily arranged for. The prop- 
erties are of the cheapest. The only real-estate 
needed is the most neglected and abandoned 
estate in the neighborhood, situated if possible 
near a cemetery. Any real-estate agent has a 
number of such domains on his hands which 
he has been trying for years to dispose of. 
The only other paraphernalia are a half-witted 
boy or a sub-normal servant girl such as throng 
our employment offices. The recent renown 
fastened on the little town of Antigonish, 
Maine, is a striking example of the success of 
this method. Who had ever heard of Antigo- 
nish before the spirit tappings began to re- 
sound through its ancient domicile? Within a 
week the little village was famous. This is 
equally easy elsewhere. A simple date line puts 
your town on the map. The story follows. 


December 12, Mt. Hermon, Mississippi 


“Residents of Mt. Hermon have for some 
weeks been puzzling over the strange music 
and weird display of lights emanating from 
the old Boggs house, which stands among the 
willows on the edge of Black Water Creek. On 
Wednesday night Emma Laffin, a servant em- 
ployed by Ola Benksa, a wealthy woodcutter, 
reached the Benksa home hysterical with 
fright, having been pursued, according to her 
story, by a strange black monster with glaring 
eyes.” 

This sort of thing can be continued indefi- 
nitely. When it is desired to stop it the usual 
proceedure is to send for some well-known 
doctor from Boston who, after an exhaustive 
examination, pronounces the whole thing a 
fake. But by that time the Half-baked have 
taken Mt. Hermon to their bosoms and its 
fame is secure. 

The Hard-boiled half of society are intel- 
lectual skeptics. They have no doings with the 
Unknown but are none the less accessible to 
romance served up with facts. To reach this 
element and at the same time establish your 
community, a nice luscious scandal of some 
sort is useful. One of the popular models is 
that in which a prominent male citizen denies 
the paternity of one of his children; in another 
the recognized social leader elopes with her 
chauffeur. A trade of wives has also been 
much used. 
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Mme. Doubrovska, of the 
Diaghilev troupe, as the 
Sister Anne of Blue Beard’s 
wife, in ‘‘La Belle au Bois 
Ballet”, a ballet which in- 
troduces not only the 
Sleeping Beauty, but a 
number of characters from 
other famous fairy-tales 


M. and Mme. Miassine— 
long among the most bril- 
liant dancers of the Diaghi- 
lev Ballet, in which Mme. 
Miassine before her mar- 
riage was Mlle. Sovina— 
have now left the troupe 
and are at present appear- 
ing in London music halls 











PHCTCGRAPHS BY HEFBINCER 


More and More Ballet Russe 


Though Leon Bakst is at Present in New York, His Creations Still Seem to be Thriving Mightily in Paris 


M. Creminoff and partner in the Chin- 
ese episode of ‘‘La Belle au Bois Dor- 
mant’’. This ballet was written by 
Tchaikovsky and first produced at 
St. Petersburg in 1890, but has just 
been revived by the Russian Ballet at 
the Paris opera with scenery by 
Govtcharova and costumes by Bakst 


Mlle. Dalbaicin—a recruit 
of three years’ standing to 
the Diaghilev Ballet—now 
appearing in Paris in the 
“Sleeping Beauty”. Mlle. 
Dalbaicin is a Spanish type 
who has been especially 
successful in gypsy roles 
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PREFACE 


The trouble begins. Paul Pen- 
worthy is a young man-about- 
town. He is also about twenty, 
and ripe for Love. Venus im- 
mediately gets him on the radio 

















VANITY FAIR 


Paul’s Proposals, or Five Frights and a Happy Ending 


An Elementary Course in Elementary Amour by FISH 
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CHAPTER I 


Paul’s first affair was with Polly 
Leffingwell, star performer of the 
All-American girls’ football team. 
He proposed during a scrimmage 
and was penalized five yards for 
holding. But she broke his heart 
and his right ankle by her rough 
work and Paul soon ceased parking 
his run-about outside the gym- 
nasium 
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CHAPTER II 


Turning from athletic strenuosity 
to the sweet amenities of society 
our Hero fell forthwith into the 
arms of the first debutante who 
crossed his path. Angela was one 
of those exquisite creatures with a 
baby stare and a brain to match. 
In the scene above Paul is oblivi- 
ous to everything except that 
there is a dash of peach ice-cream 
on Angela’s cheek and that he 
would adore to kiss it off 


CHAPTER III 


Oh, the fickleness of man! Of 
course Angela is one of those little 
things one forgets very easily but 
it is rather shocking to see Paul 
in the hands of so ruthless a gold- 
digger as Henriette, who has just 
vetoed Paul’s suggestion of seed 
pearls for an engagement ring and 
has selected a square emerald 
which will set Paul’s plans back 
about twelve years. The expres- 
sions of the two Tiffany boys back 
of the counter make a significant 
comment on the situation 
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CHAPTER IV 


Warned by his experience with Henriette Paul vowed to abjure women for- 

ever, but Fate willed otherwise. Emily was one of those incurable romanti- 

cists who rush out into the cold night with nothing around them but a man’s 

arm. Paul did not have to propose to Emily: she did it for him, in poetry. 

... “As the moon-light on the sea is my love engulfing thee.’”’ Paul, as 

illustrated, may be described as going down for the third time. Fortu- 
nately no date was set for the wedding 

















CHAPTER V 


Entangled in his various love affairs our Hero is by way of becoming a reck- 

less Don Juan. Thank Heaven, he is warned in time when he finds himself 

vamped by Zina La Motte, who is known in Hollywood as “‘the Flamingo”’. 

In fairness to Zina it should be said that she did not suggest marriage but 

outlined a program of murder and suicide if Paul did not come across with 

a real six-cylinder love affair. Paul is beginning to realize that the path of 
fickle love is a twisted trail 





CHAPTER VI 


On a dark winter day 
Paul awoke to find four 
process-servers stand- 
ing at his bedside. Four 
of his ex-sweethearts 
had sued _ simultane- 
ously for breach-of- 
promise! But at last 
Fortune was to play 
Paul a good turn by 
leading him to the 
office of Portia De Pey- 
ster, the clever lady- 
lawyer. With what 
skill did she defend him 
in the great trial! No 
wonder Paul laid his 
heart at her feet in ad- 
dition to most of his 
estate. ‘Yes,’ Paul, 
she assented. ‘‘I will 
marry you, for you will 
be safe with me. Re- 
member I have the 
goods on you.” 
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Violet Heming, to Appear in Dunsany’s “If” 


She Will Be Seen This Season in Brock Pemberton’s Production of the Fantasia by the Brilliant Irish Dramatist 
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Our Metropolitan Dramatic Critics 


Adventures of Certain Critical Souls, with the Masterpiece, «Six who Pass while the Author Boils” 


By Heywood Broun 


E wish we knew even less about acting 
than we do, so we could do justice to 
our sensations when a slim, straight 
(they often are) actress named Doris Cruik- 
shank hit the line. That was the Cruikshank of 
the evening for us. It had seemed to us that 
she was pretty good on the defense, and we 
liked the way she ran back the opening kick 
off, too, without signalling for a fair catch, like 
Charlie Buell. But our real thrill came when 
she took the ball and began a march clear across 
the stage from R. U. R. to L. C. for a touch 
down. She was first called on for a slant off 
left villain. She received the ball and with 
very little help from the interference hit the 
line like Eddie Mahan playing Lasalle Semi- 
nary. We heard one man object that she held 
the ball like a baby, but of course there are 
one thousand different ways of holding a 
baby, all of them right. She hit low, kept her 
feet, used a beautiful straight arm on the 
secondary defense, and was only brought down 
by the author himself with a flying sentimen- 
tal speech, on his five yard line. On the next 
play she tossed a neat forward epigram to the 
leading man, for a touchdown. 
We have not been so thrilled since Yale 
scored a great moral victory over Harvard in 
1915, 0 to 4I. 


By Percy Hammond 


HIS ebullient comedy has been transferred 

from the linguistic limpidity of the 
Tuscan speech to the harsher syllabic arrange- 
ments of our, in some cases, native English. 
The author was Antonio Lemonjelli, a name 
which would irresistably tempt us to paro- 
chial cacchinations, were it not for the ad- 
monitory satire of Mr. Shaw, who in the first 
act of The Great Catherine, as you will recall, 
justly makes a mirthful butt of the insular 
Briton whose risibilities were so alarmingly 
roused by the no doubt widely distributed 
Slavic patronymic, Poppoff. Nor, in the case 
of this translated example of what Mr. Clay- 
ton Hamilton would eloquently call drama- 
turgy, is the Italian author of much moment. 
The play brings us no news of the black shirted 
peninsula. The scene has been shifted to Kan- 
sas, a state of many afflictions, and the birth 
place of Mr. Brock Pemberton. The leading 
role, that of a young woman of exalted morality 
resultant upon past nights of rosy revelry and 
days of dainty dalliance, is assumed with 
virginal vigor by Doris Cruikshank, who, in 
spite of nomenclature implication, is straight 
of limb and lithely virtuous. So bewitching, 
indeed, is her virtue, that we confess a regret 
the play has no predecessor to display her 
amid the empurpled pleasures of which she 
repented. 


By John Corbin 


O discover the origins of this comedy, it 

will not be necessary to go farther back 
that Moliére. There is, to be sure, more than 
a hint of the modernity of its theme and 
method in certain dramas of Euripides, which 
may be consulted by those unfamiliar with 
classic Greek, in the excellent translations by 
Gilbert Murray. But with the degeneracy of 


By WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


drama in tsoman times, its practical disappear- 
ance during the dark ages (it is a question, by 
the way, roused by the Hopkins-Jones produc- 
tion of Hamlet whether the dark ages have not 
come again), and its naif rebirth before the 
mediaeval altars, subtle character delineation, 
the consideration of the individual as the vic- 
tim not of Fate but of his own character, dis- 
appeared. It came into the modern drama 
with Moliére. To trace its subsequent de- 
velopment, and the acceleration or retarda- 
tion of that development by the physical struc- 
ture of the various types of playhouse, would 
be essential to a proper understanding of the 
present play, Six Who Pass While the Author 
Boils. Unfortunately, we shall have to post- 
pone this investigation until Sunday. 


By George Jean Nathan 


IX Who Pass While the Author Boils will 

never satisfy the Lofty Domes along New 
York’s intellectual alley, because it wasn’t 
written by Galsworthy, Shaw and Co., but 
by a lowly Wop who never heard of Magda- 
lene College or the Thursday Morning Club of 
New Rochelle. But it won’t be a boob-catcher 
either, because it. calls for a modicum of 
thought, a commodity which is not in stock at 
the general store of Ellsworth, Indiana, and 
isn’t passed with the cigars at Rotary Club 
luncheons. You can’t appreciate the drama 
with Ford spare parts, Karo Syrup and 
Blackstones. You can’t anyway. 

A youthful person named Doris Something- 
or-other played a leading part, and contrived 
an adorable descent upon her sit-spot to indi- 
cate strong emotion, which so powerfully 
bumped my worthy confréres of the daily press 
that ere now you have been informed that 
Sarah Siddons was an amateur. After the sec- 
ond act, I remembered the Pilsner at Liichow’s, 
and went away from there. 


By Kenneth MacGowan 


ib ipae expressionistic play shows plainly 
that the days of realism are numbered. 
The author, Antonio Lemonjelli, belongs to 
the new school of Italian dramatists who have 
been so strongly influenced by the Fascisti, 
and have come to realize the world’s increas- 
ing demand for direct action. Realism, of 
course, is indirect, or as it would be termed by 
Adolph Fraunfelter of Miinich, political, 
action. That.is to say, in the realistic drama 
certain actors represent the author’s charac- 
ters, his conceptions, thus interposing their 
personalities and minds (if any) between au- 
thor and public. In Six Who Pass While the 
Author Boils this is done away with, not as we 
predicted last week would be the case, by 
doing away with the actors, but by doing 
away with the author. 

The scenic investiture of this production 
was designed by Algernon Smith, who has been 
strongly influenced by Ludowig Helmholtz of 
the Staat Theatre, Hoboken, especially in his 
employment of three magenta bulbs in the 
second string borders, and an extra baby spot 
in the wings. We found, however, his cyclo- 
rama drop much less effective than a plaster 
horizon would have been. Our theater is still 
many bags of cement behind the times. 


Unfortunately, on several occasions a bounc- 
ing young actress interposed her pulchritude 
so insistently between us and the scenery as to 
interfere with our artistic enjoyment. 


By J. Ranken Towse 


F the great theatrical effectiveness of this 

little play, there can be no question 
whatever. But whether it succeeds is open to 
very grave doubt. It admirably illustrates and 
enforces several wholesome truths, which while 
by no means new or profound, are nevertheless 
worthy of current attention. Its style, while 
in no way remarkable, is conspicuous in these 
cays for clarity, grace and breeding. But it 
requires for appreciation a certain degree of 
sophistication, which is not always forthcoming 
from the heterogeneous audiences gathered 
into a theater. 

The story of this comedy, which is translated 
from the Italian language, is already familiar 
to the readers of this journal, so all we need do 
here is tell the plot. Suffice it to say that the 
drama concerns itself with the efforts of six 
characters to get rid of the author. When the 
curtain rises on Act One, five of these six 
characters, who are a father, a mother, two 
sons, a daughter, and a female of doubtful 
reputation and flamboyant aspect, are on the 
stage, engaged in a discussion regarding the 
disposition of their fortunes. The father ex- 
plains at considerable and perhaps unnecessary 
length, with many philosophical reflections by 
the way, that in the year 1902, before he had 
met and married the mother he was . . . 


By Ludwig Lewisohn 


i inc osey are two kinds of plays, the showy, 
false, theatrical; and the calm, deep, spir- 
itually satisfying; the mass of plays, and the 
dramas of Gerhardt Hauptmann. Six Who 
Pass While the Author Boils belongs, natur- 
ally, in the former category. Yet it is not 
wholly to be condemned on that account. 
Some dim glimmer it gives of a vista toward 
the stars, which amid the materialistic grovel- 
lings of American life is a boon not lightly, 
perhaps, to be dismissed. The acting and 
setting, measured by the standards of the 
Theatre Guild, are unsatisfactory, which is 
to be expected, but none the less to be de- 
plored. The truth must be spoken, however 
unpalatable. 


By Alexander Woollcott 


bce Herald’s boy was simply enraptured 
with the pulse-arresting charm of a young 
person named with obvious inappropriateness 
Doris Cruikshank, whose beauty is as a banner 
in a Mayday breeze. How well we recall 
coming out of the Café des Enfants on the 
Boulevard des Italiens, one bright blue day, 
and there, walking toward us—Aj, c’est le Mai, 
and it is Paris! So we reflected last evening, 
as the ravishing Doris gave a performance 
which has not been equalled by any actress 
on our stage, certainly since the days when the 
incomparable Nell charmed the patrons of Old 
Drury. It was a performance so tender that 
all unashamed we confess the tears swam to 
our eyes and broke upon the brim. 
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The Ideals of the Younger Generation in France 
A Discussion of the Recent Change in the French Attitude Toward Money 


N analyzing the differences between the 
| generation that has grown up since the war 

and the generations that preceded it, the 
student of youthful psychology cannot help 
noticing the changed attitude toward money. 
Young people of to-day attach extreme im- 
portance to money, whereas in former days 
they ignored it or at least had only very hazy 
notions as to its power. 

When men of my age, for instance, think 
back upon our boyhood, we remember hearing 
our parents speak of money, of course, but 
the point was to save it rather than to make it. 
Except in those families where husbands and 
fathers were bankers, brokers or speculators, it 
was not customary, in the homes of the French 
aristocracy or bourgeoisie to speak of money in 
the presence of the children. The possibility 
of sudden affluence was never considered. The 
family’s income might be large or small, but 
in any event it was fixed; there was little pro- 
bability of its being suddenly increased. If 
financial conditions were to be bettered this 
had to come from increased efforts, on the one 
hand, and from more wisely regulated expend- 
itures, on the other, so as to produce a greater 
margin between receipts and disbursements. 
In other words, people lived on a stabilized 
basis, counting on what they had, instead of in 
a perpetual scramble toward what they might 
hope to get. 

The financial philosophy of parents affected 
the children. It never happened that young 
people of that day looked upon money as the 
sine qua non of happiness. Around 1875, for 
instance, a girl of sixteen would not feel the 
least bitter because she knew she would never 
have her own horse and carriage. A boy of fif- 
teen embraced a civic or military career reso- 
lutely even though he knew that at fifty it 
would only yield him six thousand francs or so 
a year. In other words most young people of 
that time did not dream of possessing great 
wealth. They regarded it as beyond the do- 
main of probabilities and wasted no thought 
on the matter at all. 

Social and economic conditions, further- 
more, favored this mediocre financial ambition. 
People lived very well on very little in those 
days because necessities were abundant and 
cheap while luxuries were deliberately elim- 
inated from the general scheme. 


Money Since the War 


ONDITIONS began to change, before the 
war, but since the war things are totally 
modified. 

1. In the first place no one believes any more 
in stabilized incomes. In all layers of society 
everyone foresees the possibility of being rich 
to-day and poor to-morrow and vice versa. 

2. In the second place the general attitude, 
everywhere, is to disdain the necessities of life. 
It is not a paradox to say that to-day luxuries 
and superfluities are looked upon as the only 
essentials worth striving for. Whereas before 
only a few misguided cranks skimped on neces- 
sities to afford luxuries, to-day a vast number 
of persons generally reputed sensible live be- 
yond their means, cut down on essentials in 
order to buy superfluities—saving on food, for 
instance, to equip a motor car. 


By MARCEL PREVOST 


3. In the third place the old ideal of com- 
fortable mediocrity has become a laughing 
stock even to people of limited means. The 
best and wisest members of society admit the 
necessity of having money—and a great deal of 
money; they consider it a disagreeable neces- 
sity, perhaps, but a necessity none the less. 

4. In the fourth place parents laboring under 
the perpetual obsession of making both ends 
meet no longer hide their financial worries 
from their children. The children listen to 
older people’s conversations, where money 
always plays the principal réle, and naturally 
they arrive at the conclusion that money is not 
only a valuable adjunct to happiness, but an 
indispensable element of it. They acquire the 
idea that nothing can be done without money, 
that all other advantages in life—health, 
beauty, intelligence, birth, personal merit—are 
worthless unless they are backed up by money. 

As most modern children have allowances or 
money of their own, and as, owing to their par- 
ents’ abdication, they are allowed to spend 
their money as they wish, they naturally long 
for more money, in order to buy whatever they 
may fancy. 

It was natural that men of my time had a 
different point of view. When I went to school 
at the Jesuit seminary at Bordeaux, for in- 
stance, our notions of money were principally 
confined to our weekly pin money, distributed 
in the following way: 


$17 a Month 


VERY Saturday, at the ten o’clock recess, 

one of the boys would go and fetch a sort 
of tray divided into compartments. Each com- 
partment bore the name of a pupil and con- 
tained the weekly allowance sent by his fam- 
ily. This allowance was never less than fifty 
centimes, or ten cents, although some of the 
boys received none at all. Most of us, however, 
got one or two francs in silver. Once in a while 
a five franc piece would find its way into a com- 
partment and the boy who received it would 
pocket it with considerable embarrassment in 
the presence of less favored companions. 

I’m not saying this was all the money our 
parents gave us. But this was what they con- 
sidered necessary spending money for boys 
about to pass college entrance examinations 
and the school was the exclusive Jesuit semi- 
nary patronized by the sons of the leading fam- 
ilies of the rich Bordeaux district. 

Even to this day, about the first of the 
month, we French Academicians receive a 
little paper bag containing 83 francs 33 cen- 
times, or a little less than $17.00. The noble 
Government that supplies us with this munifi- 
cent sum does not suppose it will cover a// our 
monthly expenses, but when this allowance 
was first instituted the intention was, as ex- 
plained in the statutes of the French Acad- 
emy, to provide a modest income so that no 
matter what might happen a French Academi- 
cian would always have something on which he 
could fall back. 

The 83 fr. 33 of the French Academy and 
the one franc pieces of the Jesuit Academy 
strike us as ludicrous anachronisms, to-day. In 
comparing them to the cost of living we realize 
that the past and the present cannot be meas- 


ured by the same standards. To-day the satis- 
faction of the smallest desire, not to mention 
the purchase of necessaries, costs a great deal 
of money, and while children in my day had 
neither time nor permission to spend money as 
they pleased modern children are allowed to 
buy anything they want and modern educa- 
tional methods give them ample opportuni- 
ties. The silver coins of the Jesuit seminary 
covered our needs because we were shut up 
like monks and had no opportunity to buy any- 
thing. A boy of the same age, to-day, is not 
shut up in boarding school, he has to pay his 
tailor, entertain his friends, go to the theatre, 
and take taxicabs. No one interferes with him. 

Is it good or bad? 

Far be it from me to say it is bad because it 
may not be all good. 


The Young Man’s Alternative 


ie most respects I think it is an excellent thing 

that young people know more about money 
than we were able to learn, in our Bordeaux 
seminary. A young person of to-day with no 
notion of the value of money would be as 
badly off as an Academician who imagined he 
could live on the Academy’s 83 fr. 33. I think 
it is an excellent thing that almost all young 
people have an allowance, now, to spend as 
they wish, particularly if they are obliged to 
stay within its limits and learn to balance 
expenses with cash in hand. I think it would 
be excellent, too, if all young people could 
realize how much it costs to keep them. Such 
knowledge would certainly give them a much 
clearer outlook on life and on the need of earn- 
ing their living. It would also teach girls to 
think twice before marrying on the spur of the 
moment. But a clear realization of the value 
of money has one drawback. And that is that 
it may give the youthful mind the idea that 
money is of sovereign importance. 

Take the average young Frenchman. He 
realizes that in these days “one must have 
money.” What does he do? He sits down and 
thinks. 

First of all he says to himself, “I want 
money. I want a lot of money. But I don’t 
want to wait till I get old. I want it now. . . .” 

As he doesn’t want to do anything dishonor- 
able, he concludes, ‘There are only two ways 
of going about it. Either to work, or to marry 
a rich girl.” 

When he gets as far as this the young man of 
the present generation falls into one of two 
categories. 

Either, like a small minority who feel drawn 
to the arts, sciences, colonial enterprises, etc., 
he says, “Since I’ve got to work I might just 
as well do something that I like and can do 
well. I’ll stick at it, succeed and make a lot 
of money.” 

Or, like the great majority, who have no 
particular individuality, young men “by the 
dozen’’, so to speak, he says, “I know I’ve got 
to work, but I don’t want to grind.” 

By “grinding” the young man means going 
to an office, accepting a subordinate pos!- 


*tion, getting up early or at least at the 


same time every morning, being much 
more dependent and much more strictly 
(Continued on page 94) 
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We Nominate for the Hall of Fame: 





T. S. ELIOT 


Because he is a literary critic 
of extraordinary learning, tren- 
chancy and balanced judg- 
ment; because, as a poet, he 
has, in the words of Ezra 
Pound, brought a new per- 
sonal rhythm into the lang- 
uage; because he is the editor 
of an interesting new critical 
quarterly, ‘‘The Criterion’, 
published in London; and, 
finally, because he has just re- 
ceived, upon the publication 
of his new poem, ‘‘The Waste 
Land’”’, the Dial’s annual 
award of $2000 for the most 
distinguished literary work 
published by that magazine 
during the year 












GENTHE 


FEODOR CHALIAPINE 


Because he is one of the only individuals in 

the history of opera who has combined the 

gifts of a great singer with the genius of a 

great actor; because he is now delighting 

America: and, finally because Mr. Jo David- 

son, the American sculptor, has just made this 
fine bust of him 





PAUL CLAUDEL 


Eecause, with Barres and 
Peguy, he has been one of the 
most important writers of the 
neo-Catholic literary move- 
ment in France; because he has 
lived long in the East, which 
he knows intimately, and is at 
present French ambassador to 
Tokio; because his extraor- 
dinary poems and _ plays, 
written in free verse, have 
brought into French literature 
the example of a looser and 
more elastic form; and, finally, 
because one of the best of his 
plays, “‘The Tidings Brought 
to Mary”’, has just been pro- 
duced in New York by the 
Theatre Guild 


THEODORE KOMISAR- 
JEVSKY 


Because he was founder and 
for years director of one of the 
most brilliant of the Little 
Theatres of Moscow; because 
he is the younger brother of 
Vera Komisarjevsky, the great 
Russian actress; because he is 
one of the most resourceful 
of the younger directors and 
finally, because he has come 
to America to produce plays 
for the Theatre Guild 
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Sketches by GUY ARNOUX 
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ENVY 





NVY, when all is said and done 
Is quite the meanest vice, 
But oh, to be the envied one 
Is really rather nice. 


LAZINESS 


MONG the favorite faults of man 
Sweet Laziness ranks high. 
It gives one so much time to plan 
Great deeds, for bye-and-bye. 





























ANGER 


[NSPIRED by Anger, how ab- 

surd 

Is anyone’s condition. 

The man above has just now 
heard 

The laws on Prohibition. 











PRIDE 


ERE every sin removed 
from me 
Excepting that of Pride, 
Just think how happy I should be 
And how self-satisfied! 


The Seven Deadly Sins 


GLUTTONY 


GLUTTON is a horrid sight 
Devouring food with all his 
might. 
____ Disgust for him is what one feels, 
|} Particularly after meals. 





LUXURY 
LUXURY, thy 


woman! 
No vice can be compared 
With you,—you’re so supremely 
human 
And so divinely shared. 


name is 








AVARICE 


pak from the prying eye of day 

The miser hides his hoard 
away. 

I can’t say that I greatly care. 

I should,’no doubt, were I his heir. 


Moral Prints, in the Antique Mode, Revealing Man’s Pet Proclivities. Verses by George S. Chappell 


Boda ARNOUX, the artist who conceived and executed these deadly sins 
for Vanity Fair, is a Frenchman who is still in his thirties. He is best 
known as a color illustrator and has decorated, in his inimitable manner, 
many of the French classics. Arnoux is one of the chief contributors to La 


Gazette de Bon Ton, Vogue (Paris Edition) and other French periodicals. 
Lately he has taken an extraordinary interest in pirates, and is now en 

on a great work the sole purpose of which is to glorify the exploits of cer- 
tain great pirates in history. 
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American and British Golf 


Differences in the Games of the Two Countries as Observed by an Experienced English Player 


N the very day after I had landed from 
Q America, being very full of energy and 

virtue, I did a day’s work. I watched 
the final round of the Girls’ Championship, a 
tournament for ladies under nineteen. The 
two young combatants did not, if the un- 
chivalrous truth be told, play very well, or so 
it seemed to me who had come straight from 
watching Mr. Sweetser and Mr. Evans. Of 
too many of their balls it might be said in the 
words of a Scottish golfing poet that 


“They whirred and fuffed and dooked and shied 
And sklentit into bunkers.” 


Yet an American gallery would have found 
plenty of things to applaud. Here on the other 
hand, thougt. .ucre were haggard mothers and 
agitated aunts looking on, the match proceeded 
in funeral silence. Once there came a faint 
clap and a spectator next to me said in rather 
an acid tone, “Which are they clapping—the 
girl or the bunker? because it seems to me the 
bunker had the best of it.” 

I said to myself that the Editor of Vanity 
Fair had asked me to write something about 
the differences between golf in the two coun- 
tries. Well, here certainly was one difference 
to begin with. An English gallery, though more 
demonstrative than of old, is placid, almost 
dour, by comparison with an American one. 
I remember that, when I was battling with 
my friend Mr. Fownes in the International 
Match, at a certain tee we both struck highly 
respectable old gentlemen’s drives well over 
the bunker, and straight down the course. 
Our only gallery at that moment consisted 
of two young ladies and they broke into almost 
rapturous applause. They may have thought 
that two such senile players did well to hit 
the ball into the air at all, but I do not think 
it was that. It was merely natural exuberance, 
a power of enjoying very much a rather mild 
entertainment. I am phlegmatic and British 
enough to prefer golf played in comparative 
silence, but that power of enjoying I do envy 
and admire. 


Customs in Scoring 


- seems to me that this is but one symptom 
showing that America at present comes 
fresher, keener, newer to golf than we do. I 
hope this does not sound patronising; heaven 
knows it is not meant to be, for if you have 
played the game a shorter time than we have, 
you have caught us up and passed us at it. 
That golf is a comparatively new game in 
America is simply a historic fact, and I seem to 
discern further evidence of it in something 
else which differentiates the golfers of the two 
countries. The American is far more inter- 
ested in his score than the Englishman, and 
whatever bunkerous catastrophes he may 
have met with, holes out religiously in order 
that he may have a score. 

I seem to remember that thirty years ago, 
when England was still, save in a few places, 
hew to the game, men used to think and talk 
4 great deal about their scores, and write them 
down punctiliously in little books. There used 
to be a legend that until a man went round 
under a hundred he should not buy a red coat. 
To-day people still reckon their scores, and lie 


By BERNARD DARWIN 


about them, but not quite to the old extent. 

I believe that the American Golfer’s passion 
for an exact score has contributed towards 
making him the good player he is. It keeps 
him always on the stretch; it stops him from 
playing careless strokes, and one careless stroke 
can beget many: it gives him always an ambi- 
tion and an interest. Moreover, since he is, if 
I may say so without impertinence, very hon- 
est with himself in the matter—which is more 
than some of us are in England—he gets a real 
standard by which to judge his progress. 

Now what are some other differences? There 
is a difference in climate, and so to some extent 
in courses, and these two contribute to make 
a difference in the style of play. The great 
majority of British golfers play most of their 
golf inland, but there is a vast deal of sea-side 
golf too, and our big events are played on 
links—properly so called in the narrow mean- 
ing of the word—where there are sandhills, 
and the genuine sea-side turf, and above all a 
sea-side wind. 


Geographical Differences 


ie America I have only seen one course that 
is from our point of view a sea-side course, 
namely that wonderful monument, alike of 
imagination and architectural skill, the Lido. 
The National is on Peconic Bay, and is a truly 
glorious course, but it is not quite the real 
sea-side thing. There may be one or two 
others, and there will be more—Mr. Donald 
Ross told me that there are the makings of 
wonderful sea-side courses in California—but 
practically speaking American golf is an in- 
land game and, very largely, a windless 
game. 

Now with slow greens and little wind ap- 
proaching golf is not a very difficult art, unless 
the greens are very closely guarded by bunk- 
ers. If a big wind may suddenly arise it is im- 
possible to make bunkers too close to the hole, 
lest some particular shot should become im- 
possible, but if there is no fear of a gale then 
the bunkers can be cut with almost relentless 
ferocity; and in America they are. Undoubt- 
edly your greens are more closely guarded 
than ours, and a really loose and erratic pitch 
nearly always meets its appropriate doom. 

The result of this is that the American golfer 
has to cultivate a high pitching shot of great 
accuracy, and undoubtedly he plays it very 
well indeed. He does not need a great deal of 
back spin, partly because he has a ribbed club, 
and partly because the comparatively soft 
green helps him, but he must be very straight 
and gauge the length accurately, and my good- 
ness! how accurate he is. He plays a stroke 
that seems to us at first a little unorthodox, a 
slow swinging shot without much “nip”’ in it, 
and with a longer back swing and more follow 
through than our players use. If there was a 
high wind he would, I think, have to modify 
this shot, and no doubt would quickly learn 
to do so. As it is he plays the stroke that pays 
him best under his own conditions, and plays 
it amazingly well. I cannot help wishing that 
he had rather more opportunities of cultivat- 
ing a running shot as well. In this regard I 
think a little more variety of approach would 
improve many American courses. 


I think your players practise more than ours, 
and this shows alike their keenness and their 
wisdom. At any rate they practise more regu- 
larly and systematically. Before the day’s play 
begins in America one sees rows of players 
with rows of teed balls, and rows of caddies in 
the distance ready to retrieve them; and the 
players seem to go systematically through all 
their clubs. Certainly people in England play a 
few shots to get rid of the early morning stiff- 
ness before they start, but it is a far more 
spasmodic performance. Personally I regard 
myself as an inveterate practiser. Heaven 
knows how many hours I have practised in 
the course of a mis-spent life, with very little 
profit very likely, though a good deal of pleas- 
ure, but I have always been coy and retreated 
if possible to some solitary spot where no one 
can see my experimental contortions. When 
I insanely believe that I have hit at last on the 
great secret I like to race after my ball meta- 
phorically singing with joy. The presence of a 
caddie would entirely mar my ecstasy. Not so 
the American golfer, who does his practising 
close to the club house in full view. 

Again—a big difference this—you have infi- 
nitely more tournaments than we do. It seems 
to me that an American golfer, if he have the 
leisure and the inclination, can spend nearly 
all his summer going from one invitation tour- 
nament to another. With us most clubs have 
a spring and autumn meeting, consisting of a 
day or two of medal play, and there is a cer- 
tain number of open competitions, but the 
total amount of competition play is not com- 
parable to that in America. 


The Effect of Tournaments 


HE exact proportion that competitive play 
should bear towards friendly games, from 
the point of view of enjoyment is a matter of 
individual taste, but there can be no question 
that, for the golfer who wants to improve his 
game, the more tournaments, within reason, 
he plays in the better. Your young players are 
from the point of view of tournament experi- 
ence, hardened war-worn veterans when ours 
are raw schoolboys. Mr. Sweetser is only 
twenty, but I believe I am right in saying that 
this year was the fourth National Champion- 
ship in which he had taken part. We have had 
occasionally such players. Mr. John Ball was 
in the prize list in the Open Championship at 
fifteen, but generally speaking our twenty-year- 
old players have hardly had their baptism of 
fire. 

Finally a difference due solely to climate. 
Many of us here think of golf almost as a 
winter game, certainly not a game that is at 
its best in hot midsummer weather. Of all my 
golf in the year, I look forward most to a week 
that I spend annually on the coast of Wales at 
the beginning of January. To you on the 
other hand golf is mainly a summer game, and 
a hot game of no coats and thin flannels, and 
delightful shower baths afterwards. 

Well, here are a good many differences that 
I have enumerated, but none of them, I hope, 
make any real difference. We both love the 
game for the same reasons and play it in 
the same spirit, and if that be so what else 
matters ? 
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Jack Dempsey Waits for the World 


Meanwhile Endeavoring to Make Mortality One of His Victims by Posing for the Recorders of Beauty 


arts the peaks are a 

little lonely, but there 
is no exalted figure of our 
day quite so solitary as 
Jack Dempsey. His tal- 
ents have outdone him. 
Because of preéminent 
prowess there is nobody 
for him to fight. Dempsey 
must rest awhile and wait 
for the world to catch up. 
Circumstance has made 
him a show piece instead 
of a heavyweight pugilist. 
Fortunately he is better 
prepared to fill this role 
than others in history who 
have likewise been tor- 
mented by the fate of be- 
ing a little too good for 
their day and time. Alex- 
ander wept when he asked 
for a second helping of 
worlds and was told that 
there were none. He had no sideline. Vaude- 
ville was not open to him and artistic photog- 
raphers were unknown. And so he wept and 
drank and died. 

It has not been necessary for Dempsey to 
adopt any of these expedients. Lacking suita- 
ble opponents he can still serve the nation by 
the merely passive quality of continuing to be 
an inspiration to native sculpture. When 
Dempsey fought Carpentier the aesthetic 
attributes of the American were somewhat 
dimn.ed by the slightly garish appeal of the 
Frenchman. Carpentier had a pretty build, 
but we may now begin to ask, ‘Was it art?” 

Dempsey is made in a manner which com- 
bines both grace of line and strength. The pro- 
portions are better than those of Carpentier 
whose legs are those of an earnest ballet dancer 
rather than a fighter. Possibly our champion 
has been sketched in a little more roughly but 
the fundamental outlines are right. He lends 
himself easily to granite treatment. His is a 
face and a back and shoulders designed to 
withstand the ravages of weather. Since so 
much perfection is here perhaps it is just as 
well that circumstances have arranged for its 
preservation in the state of the original 
modelling. If competition were keen in the 
heavyweight class Jack Dempsey might be 
reduced within a few years to something no 
better than the Elgin Marbles. Unquestion- 
ably the boxing fans are clamoring to see him 
once more trading punches with a worthy 
opponent but the artists of America also have 
tights and they should unite to cry “Stop! 
Please don’t disturb our model.” 

Although Dempsey has lasted down to our 
own day in an excellent state of preservation 
he could not go on campaigning year after 
year without showing marks of his trade. After 
all he is essentially the fighter ‘rather than the 
boxer, although his purely technical skill has 
probably been somewhat underrated. He has 
the equipment of eye and speed to become the 
boxer type, but not the temperament. Biblical 
Compulsion is on him. He cannot resist the 
Philosophy of a blow for a blow and a hook for 


Piss the pe inallthe -- 
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A fine photograph of Jack Dempsey’s hands 
which suggest the hands of some craftsman 
or engineer rather than the hands of a pugilist 


By HEYWOOD BROUN 


a hook. Such practice 
upon his part is a little less 
equitable than it sounds. 
He is not likely to come 
out of any such exchange 
without a bargain. When 
Dempsey sinks his right 
hand into an opponent’s 
middle he has established 
for himself sufficient credit 
to meet ten or twenty 
counters from his adver- 
sary. 

At long range there are 
one or two living men who 
quite possibly might hold 
their own with Dempsey, 
but this surmise is condi- 
tioned by the fact that 
there is probably no cur- 
rent fighter who can make 
Dempsey stay away. He 
likes to battle at half a 
pace or less and when he 
chooses to come in close 
there is no way to stop him. Before his sensa- 
tional victory over Jess Willard all the experts 
had figured out that Dempsey could not possi- 
bly win because of Williard’s long and agile 
left hand. The champion of that day had a 
blow which was a jab in the quickness with 
which it was delivered, but it deserved some 
weightier name when it landed because of 


the power behind it. 


The theory of the 
experts was well 
enough. According to 
cold calculation Wil- 
lard should have been 
able to hold Dempsey 
off with one hand and 
hit him with the 
other. The missing 
factor which was not 
included in the pre- 
dictions of the experts 
was the genius of 
Dempsey. No other 
word will do. His 
success cannot be ex- 
plained merely on the 
ground of his great 
speed. That is com- 
bined with a daring 
and a sense of time and fitness which is the 
distinguishing mark of high talent in any field 
of endeavor. Willard pawed the air in the 
most approved fashion and suddenly Dempsey 
was no longer at the end of his fist but inside 
the circle. The affair should have been orches- 
trated with the Fire Music. Like another 
Siegfried, Dempsey had come through all the 
dangers which were reared to make him keep 
his distance. He was now within the circle. 
From this point on the operatic tradition was 
abandoned. The motivating passion was some- 
what different. Dempsey paid his tribute to 
the Brunhilde of the occasion with right hand 
punches to the jaw. 

In the fight between the champion and Car- 
pentier the problem was a little different. Here 
Dempsey assailed no immovable fortress. It 





Jack Dempsey’s fists and left forearm in 
profile—showing the combined strength and 
grace of these dangerous and effective weapons 


was rather a naval engagement in which a 
battle cruiser went into action against a fast 
destroyer. But the wasp in the encounter had 
one big gun. Carpentier’s right hand proved 
to be all that was promised, but Dempsey’s 
jaw was more. Just once in the fight the 
Frenchman hit according to heart’s desire. He 
reached the exact spot where fatality ds sup- 
posed to dwell and he reached it with a blow 
which carried every ounce of strength within 
the sloping shoulders. Dempsey swayed and 
did not fall. He shook off the punch as if he 
were a water spaniel coming out of the river. 
Then he returned to battle with a man whose 
best blow had merely resulted in a broken 
hand. 

Carpentier could not shake off that anjury. 
Something of his will and confidence crumpled 
up when his fist went. Possibly he might have 
continued the fight a little longer by assiduous 
flight but the end would have been the same. 
Dempsey is built with only one speed. Motion 
in him has been specialized. He is geared to go 
forward. There is no man who can evade that 
pursuit forever. Sprinting may bring a tem- 
porary safety but nobody can keep it up suf- 
ficiently long to last the limit. 

Curiously enough Dempsey does not give a 
true impression of the speed which he possesses. 
The knee action of the champion is a blemish 
in his beauty of movement. It is a stiff legged 
pace. One almost feels that he is suspended 
from a wire and that Tony Sarg is somewhere 
about the premises. 

In speaking of the 
sculptural perfection 
of the man we should 
not have stopped with 
the back and should- 
ers. Here isa stomach 
of which America may 
well be proud. Demp- 
sey might as well be a 
man in armor. Battle 
axes could hardly 
dent him and _ the 
fighter who attempts 
to belabor his middle 
with boxing gloves 
will merely grow arm 
weary. Any duel at 
close quarters is 
bound to be unequal. 
At short range it is 
practically impossible to hurt Dempsey while 
he himself carries desperate danger in either 
fist. Another of Dempsey’s Olympian attri- 
butes is the fact that he has no so-called fight- 
ing face. His own serves nicely. 

Now that so many obligations have been at- 
tended to the necessity for Dempsey to con- 
tinue fighting hardly seems apparent. Other 
encounters will be merely mercenary. After a 
man has become champion he can climb no 
higher. The various projected battles will 
serve to prove nothing that is not already 
known. The supreme prowess of Dempsey is 
at present not a subject for debate. His chief 
duty now ought to be a collaboration with all 
artists engaged in recording beauty so that 
mortality shall also be among the victims of 
Jack Dempsey. 
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The Bridge Player Who “Always Wins” 


Advancing the Theory That Luck and Boldness in Bidding Have Less to Do with It Than Intelligence 


connection with the psychology of 

bridge is how to explain the fact that 
there are certain players who always win, or at 
least have the reputation of doing so, but who 
would never be considered as first-class players 
by an expert. Their bidding is often in direct 
violation of scientific principles and the laws of 
probability. They drop a trick or two almost 
every rubber they play. Yet they win all the 
time! 

Everyone knows some such person in every 
club or bridge circle, and everyone seems to 
have an explanation of the phenomena. Some 
will tell you it is all luck; that so-and-so always 
holds wonderful cards. Others will say it can- 
not be this, because cards will equalize them- 
selves in time. This is true; but in what space 
of time? 

Some persons are lucky or unlucky for one 
evening, and get it back the next. With it some 
runs one way for a week, with others for a 
month; with others for a year; with one or two 
in a million, it may continue, good or bad, for 
a lifetime. 

The French have a saying that the most re- 
markable things are those that do not happen. 
If you toss a coin a thousand times and it 
does not come heads or tails at least ten times 
running, it is just as remarkable as if it came 
heads and tails alternately fifty times. The 
red has come up thirty-four times in succession 
at Monte Carlo. Mathematicians say it should 
do so about once in thirty years. The things 
we regard as most improbable are really to be’ 
expected in a long series of events, or among a 
very large number of individuals. 

Transfer this probability to the individual 
card player, and take a thousand of them. 
There should be at least one of them whose luck 
would run ten times as long in one direction as 
the average. There are some individuals whose 
luck never changes. Mr. Charles Mossup, 
editor of the Westminster Papers told me he 
knew a whist player who had held phenomenal 
cards for at least fifteen years. This was a Mr. 
Hand, who kept the little money-exchange 
booth in front of Charing Cross Station, in 
London. I met him in 1891 and he told me 
that if he lost every rubber he played to the 
end of his life he would still be ahead of the 
game. Fifteen years later, when bridge was 
the game, he was still the greatest card 
holder in the club. 

On the other hand, take James Petch 
Hewby, known as “Pembridge”’, the author 
of Whist or Bumblepuppy, acknowledged to 
be one of the best players in London. So 
persistent was his bad luck, year after year, 
that he had to join a club where the stakes 
were threepenny points, the lowest then 
known. He tells us of losing twenty-two 
rubbers in succession; laying off for two 
weeks, and then losing twelve more rubbers 
in a row. He once held two Yarboroughs in 
one rubber, the odds against which are 
three-and-a-quarter million to one. 

The most popular explanation of the con- 
tinued success of certain players, and the one 
usually offered by themselves, is that they 
are not afraid to bid their hands. In fact, 
they habitually overbid them. If this ex- 


QO NE of the many interesting questions in 
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Y and Z 


Hearts are trumps and Z leads. 
want six tricks. How do they get them? Solu- 
tion in the March number. 











planation is carefully examined, it amounts to 
this: They either make their opponents overbid 
in opposition, and set them; or they save games 
they otherwise would have lost had their op- 
ponents been equally courageous with their 
bidding, or they hit upon a fortunate combina- 
tion of the hands by their apparently rash bid- 
ding, which a more scientific player would 
never have reached. 

Now, there are no miracles in bridge, and 
simply bidding three will not make three odd, 
unless it was in the cards all the time. On the 
other hand, there are certain tricks that are 
worth a great deal more than their face value, 





SKETCH BY GLUYAS WILLIAMS 
Timid bachelor, to weighty dowager, whom he has just cut as a 
partner: “‘Er-er-have you any special conventions, Mrs. Higgin- 
botham?” Mrs. H.: “‘Only one, Mr. Owsley; if I say ‘without’, 
I have a poor hand; if I say ‘no trumps’, I have a very good hand” 


and certain sure losses that are nevertheless 
gains. The trick that makes or sets a contract: 
that wins or saves a game; that secures a slam, 
It is better to be set 50, less 16 in honors, than 
to let them score 27 and 36. 

The philosophy of forward bidding is usually 
set forth in the following formula. If you don't 
bid, you will never get the contraet. If you 
don’t get the contract you will never play the 
hand. If you don’t play the hand, you will 
never win the game, and if you don’t win the 
games you will never win the rubbers. 

The ordinary game, including tricks and 
honors, is worth an equity of about 200 points, 
The rubber game, at least 300. As the odds are 
3 to 1 that the winners of the first game will 
win the rubber, the forward bidder aims always 
to win that game, or to prevent his opponents 
from doing so. He is always willing to overcall 
his hand a trick or two. He may lose 50 ora 
100 points, or may even come an occasional 
cropper that will cost him four or five hundred 
—but the other side do not win that game, and 
he is still in the running for the rubber. 

The foundation of the successful player’s 
game seems to be that if he plays the hand the 
other side cannot possibly win the game, but he 
may; and it must be admitted that he fre- 
quently does win games in the face of appar- 
ently impossible odds. The most striking fea- 
ture that I have noticed about these forward 
bidders is that they very seldom double for 
penalties. Their objective seems to be to play 
the hand; not to defend it. 

The popular explanation of the continued 
success of certain players seems to be about 
equally divided between their luck in holding 
cards, and boldness in bidding. Personally, I 
do not think either of these is the true solu- 
tion of the problem, as will be seen presently. 
At the same time I have seen some remarkable 
examples of the results of bold bidding. Here 
is one. 
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The Bold Bidder 


The bold bidder dealt and passed; second 
hand three hearts, which the dealer over- 
called with four diamonds. Four hearts was 
doubled by the dealer’s partner. The dealer 
went to five diamonds, was doubled, and set 
one trick, 100 less 28; a net loss of 72. His 
opponents could have made four hearts 
doubled, which would have been worth 
about 260 points, counting a game as worth 
125. At diamonds, the ace of hearts was 
trumped, and the king gave the declarer 4 
spade discard. 

(Continued. on page 92) 
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Maxwell has undergone great im- 

provements in its appearance in 

the past year. This long, graceful 

touring car is one of the 1923 

models and has a wheelbase of 109 

inches and its own powerful 4- 
cylinder motor 
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Afterthoughts of Show Time 


How the Coming Year Looks From an Automotive Point of View 


tion of 1923 has gone into history and 

the automobile industry is laboring to 
bring forth its Chicago displays, it is time for 
this observer to sit down and think over what 
he has seen and what all of us may be expected 
to see during the next twelve months. And, 
truth to tell, it is easier to see things in the 
future than to gather the significance of what 
our eyes have beheld in the immediate past. 

At any rate, we intend here and now to make 

some prognostications concerning forthcoming 

automotive styles, tendencies 
and events. 

We might take it upon our- 
selves to make a list of things 
that are going to happen.—In 
fact, we will, and here is the list: 
Automobile prices are going up. 
Sport cars will continue growing 

in popular favor and the ad- 
jective “sport” will be applied 
along with a lot of extraneous 
accessories, to types of cars 
which hitherto have been 
held to a strict degree of con- 
servatism. 

There will be a great increase in 
the demand for enclosed cars, 
especially light four and five- 
passenger sedans, and closed 


N ee that the first great national exposi- 





You don’t hear so much about the Pilot but it is our prediction that the 

1923 models, of which the coupe is shown above, will create considerable 

attention. The wheelbase is 126 inches and the engine is a 6-cylinder 
Herschell-Spillman affair of considerable power and flexibility 


By GEORGE W. SUTTON, JR- 


cars will form about 40% of the year’s pro- 
duction. 

There will be considerable agitation in refer- 
ence to the building of convertible cars; 
namely, those which can be changed in- 
stantly from touring car to sedan. 

A lot of new one-thousand-dollar “sixes” will 
make their appearance. 

Automobile styles for all types of cars for 1923 


are going to be considerably livelier than 
those of the past two years, especially in 


color schemes and interior decoration. 





The development of body lines will show prac- 
tically no progress during the year. 

Manufacturers will suddenly discover how to 
build windshields with the dividing line be- 
low or above the driver’s line of vision and 
car makers will begin to see the wisdom of 
using smaller front corner pillars for the 
purpose of making it easier for the driver to 
see what is going on. 

Builders of standard and custom built cars 
will begin to listen to the demand for driving 
compartments which can be entered by 

people who are not pro- 
fessional acrobats: . 
The production of cars in the 
United States will break all 
previous records, even that 
for 1922, which, at this mo- 
ment, is estimated at between 
2,400,000 and 2,500,000. This 
guess is based on the propaga- 

‘ tion of an unprecedented num- 

r ber of Ford and Star cars. 

| (Continued on page 82) 


(Left) The Jewett makes a 
fitting companion to the 
Paige-Detroit, although 


considerably smaller, and 
it has a radiator which is 
quite distinctive, to say 
nothing of very pleasing 
curves and a_ substantial 
construction throughout 
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Here is the latest Chalmers, a very neat and practical 5-passenger sedan, 

with disc wheels, barrel type headlamps, rear touring trunk, sun visor 

and soft top to overcome the ‘‘booming” tendency of other forms of top 
construction. Note the extent of window space 
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For several years Cleve- 
land cars have been 
undergoing a series of 
important refinements 
until now they rank 
with America’s best. 
This attractive little 
roadster is distin- 
guished by 112 inches 
wheelbase, a lively 6- 
cylinder motor and a 
number of interesting 
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‘ The Essex is one of the few American cars with body lines dif- 
ferent from any other. For 1923 the present models will be con- 
tinued, one of the most popular being this soft topped sedan, 

‘ called the Coach. This is one of the several closed cars introduced 

ts early last year at prices very near those of the open models 





(Right) Introduced for 
the first time at the 
recent Closed Car 
Show, the Barley Six, 
made by the producers 
of the Roamer, will be 
inspected with interest 
at the various Shows. 
It has a wheelbase of 
118 inches, a 6-cylinder 
Continental motor, 
rather lavish fittings 
and brilliant color 
scheme 





(Left) The minor changes introduced 
by Dodge Brothers a short time ago 
will be incorporated in the new Dodge 
models for 1923, of which this little 
2-passenger coupe is one of the most 
attractive and, incidentally, one of 
the most popular 
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Mr. W. C. Durant is now in full swing in the production of his 

numerous cars under separate names. Public attention during 

the year will be focused on the Star, a self-declared rival of the 

Ford. This is the Star sedan, which represents a whole lot of car 
for what is really very little money 
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(Below) Not many 
electric cars are built 
in the United States 
but those that are em- 
body a great many lux- 
uries and comforts. 
The fenders on this 
Milburn electric 4- 
passenger coupe for 
1923 reveal a very in- 
teresting attempt to 
preserve old carriage 
building lines 
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The Olympia Show 
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London Views the Greatest Automobile Exposition Ever Held in the British Isles 


tor Exposition held at Olympia 
and the White City, London, 
November 2nd to 11th, was inter- 
national in the fullest sense of the 
word, and in consequence, of greater 
interest to the general public than the 
Paris Salon, which was _ confined 
largely to French cars. All of the 
newest designs of Continental Euro- 
n origin, displayed at the Salon, 
were shown at the London Exposition 
and, in addition, a much more repre- 
sentative collection of both American 
and British models. 

Under royal patronage, the Show 
was favored with visits by the Prince 
of Wales and the Duke of York. The 
Prince, whose experience with Cross- 
ley cars was gained from the fleet of 
this make which accompanied him on 
his recent world tour, has purchased a 
new Crossley fitted with a magnificent 
sedan-limousine body, which was dis- 
played on the Crossley stand, while 
his brother selected an Armstrong- 
Siddeley, fitted by the Connaught 
Motor & Carriage Company with a 
similar type of body. 

A general survey of the trend of 
modern European automobile design, 
as reflected at the London Show, 
presents many interesting features, 
some of which appear to clash with 
popular opinion regarding detail of 
construction. Average figures taken 
from the models exhibited give a very 
accurate idea of the question of motor 
style exactly as it stands to-day on 
this side of the ocean. 


Tic: Sixteenth International Mo- 


(Above) A special LaBuire 4-door all- 
weather sedan with a flexible 14-22 h.p. 
4-cylinder engine, split windshield, disc 
wheels and little side-lights on the fenders 


The biggest surprise of the Show was this 

1 h.p. Dunkley Pramotor, a sedan motor 

baby carriage. It is beautifully built and 
costs 150 guineas 


By COUTTS BISS 





The 12-20 h.p. 4-cylinder Ejianchi three-quarter 
coupe with body by Fountain, one of the many 
interesting models seen by London when they were 


displayed at the Olympia Show 

















(Above) This 
substantial se- 
dan-limousine 
is the newest 
25h. p. Berliet, 
on exhibit at 
the London 
Show 


(Left) The in- 
terior of the 
new 40-50 h.p. 
6-cylinder Na- 
pier with Cu- 
nard sedan- 
limousine body, 
showing its re- 
versible auxili- 
ary seats 








The 4-cylinder engine holds a 
marked preponderance over all rivals, 
in spite of the introduction of several 
small and medium size 6-cylinder en- 
gines on the one hand and small 2- 
cylinder engines, both air and water 
cooled, on the other. Four-cylinder 
engines represented three-quarters of 
the models shown and of this large 
number it is interesting to note that 
one-fifth were rated at less than 10 
h.p., one-fifth at over 16 h.p., while 
the remaining three-fifths ranged be- 
tween 10 and 16 h.p., by the British 
Treasury rating which admittedly 
only takes into calculation the bore of 
the engine. It is perhaps a better in- 
dication of the general requirements 
of the British market when, upon 
analysis, it is found that more than 
half of the 4-cylinder engines exhibited 
were under 12 h.p. 

This may seem a surprising state- 
ment to those accustomed to Ameri- 
can conditions, but British require- 
ments for various causes are such to- 
day that the demand has been for the 
last three years for smaller and yet 
smaller engines. Of course, the fact 
must not be lost sight of that the 


‘power given off by these smaller en- 


gines is far in excess of the power de- 
veloped by much larger engines de- 
signed before the war. However, even 
bearing this in mind, there seems to 
be an increasing tendency to place on 
these small chassis, bodies which are 
entirely too large and too heavy and 
results are far from satisfactory unless 
(Continued on page 80) 


One of the most gorgeous cars at Olympia 

was this 40-50 h.p. Rolls Royce limousine- 

landaulet (above) with body made by 

Hooper for the Marquis of Londonderry. 

It is extremely conservative, with dark 
blue finish 





The Panama Straw with a wide 
brim that turned down well about 
the face will be very popular for 
warm weather. It should be worn 
with a band of club colors 


for the Summer 


For the Well Dressed Man 


The Palm Beach Wardrobe of The Well Turned Out Man: Forecasts 


The broad brimmed Spanish hat 
in gray or taupe is being conspicu- 
ously worn in Biarritz and the 
south of France. The fashion was 
set by Spain’s well dressed king 


VANITY FAIR 





forecast of what the smart men will wear 
for the coming summer. New ideas 
travel the circuit of the shops slowly and it is 
often a year after the man at Palm Beach has 
worn something new that it comes into the 
market as an accepted fact. However, it is 
something to be “in the know” and so we 
collect the facts and present them for your 
careful consideration and future planning. 
Undoubtedly the most popular materials 
for tropical suitings are now worsted flannels 
and wool twillets in light weights and “fresco” 
cloth, which is a porous, tropical weight ma- 
terial, in imitation of which palm beach cloth 
was made. All of these materials are being 
worn in solid light colors and mixtures of light 
colors. Blue and brown, blue and gray and 
green and blue are the combinations mostly 
seen. Blue is essentially a man’s color. It is 
becoming to almost every type of man: There- 
fore, in this day of mixed materials, blue is 
almost invariably a part of the color scheme 
in mixed fabrics. Knickerbockers and slacks 
in white shetland homespun are also something 
new. Although they sound a bit warm for 
tropical wear, this is really not the case, for a 
loosely woven homespun is, as a matter of fact, 


[ice dress parade of Palm Beach is a 














Knickerbockers of soft white shet- 
land homespun are something new 
for the man in advance of the | 
fashion. Notice the new type of | 
“tunnel” belt loops through 
which a colored ribbon belt may | 


Brogue shoes of gray or taupe 
reindeer or buckskin are the very 





The following combination is one of the many 
that might be suggested for the well-turned- 
out man on the beach in Florida. Jacket and 
trousers of the thin herringbone twillet in 
pale blue and brown mixture, soft white silk 
shirt, scarf of two shades of blue and white, 
shoes of light brown canvas, tipped in darker 
brown calf, and straw boater hat with club 
band. A white handkerchief and corn colored 
socks complete the accessories 


a cool material. Many of the knickerbockers 
made by the smart tailors in New York for 
their customers in the South have a new and 
interesting feature in the form of “tunnel” 
belt loops, illustrated below. These loops 
make a good effect when worn with a colored 
ribbon belt and are incidentally an excellent 
means of holding the trousers firmly to the 
body. 





A summer lounge shoe of white 
reindeer, tipped with black calf 


One of the most striking innovations seen 
in the advanced season are the new buckskin 
and reindeer shoes for country and sport wear, 
They are made in fawn, taupe and gray, 
Either a brogue or a plain tip model is correct, 
according to one’s choice. They have long 
been popular in England because they are 
both practical and comfortable. They do not 
soil so easily as white shoes and therefore have 
to be dressed less often. In fact they are not 
at all difficult. to care for. A careful man will 
treat them with a special cream that comes for 
this shoe. They may also be cleaned very 
effectively by using simply soap and water. 

This kind of shoe should be made entirely of 
buck without any leather trimming because 
it is then easily cared for. It takes a steady 
hand and an expert eye to treat any pair of 
shoes which is made in two colors or two ma- 
terials. The carefully valeted man, of course, 
may indulge in a white and black, or white and 
brown ‘shoe for he is always sure to firid-them 
in condition. But for the man who is not 
cared for by a valet, the practical must always 
be kept in mind. For this reason, we make a 
special point of taupe and gray buckskin shoes, 
for they are smart and match well with men’s 
favorite colors in sport clothes. 
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“a | Three shirts suitable for tropical 
ali wear. Top left, soft bosom pleated 
shirt of white cheviot, to be worn 
with either soft or starched collar. 
Top right, a shirt of plian blue 
cheviot. Lower center, a soft 


be run. They hold the trousers 
firmly to the body 





latest thing. They have had great 
popularity in England. (Note 
those on shopping page) 


and laced with white, is one of the 
latest importations from a smart 
London bootmaker 


pleated bosom shirt in gray and 
white 
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Vanity Fair’s Guide 
in Selecting Ready- 
to-Wear Clothing 


It is our purpose to illustrate on this page, 
carefully selected models from the ready-to- 
wear manufacturers which are appropriate to 
the smartly dressed man’s wardrobe. The 
models are listed under the manufacturers’ 
names, so that they may be easily traced to 
the shops which carry that make of clothing. 
Vanity Fair is pleased to supply on request 
any additional information regarding the 

models shown 
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This smartly cut raglan is an ideal traveling, 
motoring or knockabout coat. It is made in 
taupe, tan, or rich brown Whipcord, which 
has unusual wearing qualities. Price $100.00. 
(Made by Sam. Peck of New York) 





An English golf suit imported by Cruger, Inc., 
which may be had in a combination of jacket 
and knickers for $65.00, or jacket, knickers 
and slacks for $75.00. This suit is made in a 
variety of homespuns. The above choice is, 
at left a black and white basket weave, at 
right a light brown with dark brown over 
plaid, and in center a black, white and gold- 
brown herringbone. A cap or waistcoat may 





CARL HASLAM 














The button at the top of the 

lapel of this waistcoat allows 

the laundry to iron the lapel 
without creasing 
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The overcoat illustrated was especially made 
for Brill Brothers of New York in accordance 
with their idea of a luxurious evening dress 
overcoat. It is made in a soft black material, 
lined and faced with silk to the notches of the 
lapels and has a black velvet collar and cuffs. 
The coat is cut very full and has no buttons. 
It is intended to be worn, either wrapped 
about the figure or hanging loosely in easy 
folds. Though warm it is light in weight and 
easily rolled up and tucked away under the 
theatre seat. Price $100.00 





A smart dark oxford cheviot jacket and waist- 

coat which may be had separately to wear 

with the striped trousers of a morning coat. 

The jacket is made after an English model, 

with broad shoulders, two buttons and a deep 

rolled lapel. Price $55.00. Extra striped 
trousers for $18.50 





be ordered in the same material to match the 
suit, a fashion which is very popular in Eng- 
land. The price of a cap is $5.00 extva and for 
a waistcoat $15.00 extra. In the second group 
above, the choice of materials is, at left a 
brown and white mixed weave, at right a 
tan and brown mixed weave with bold cross 
bar design in henna and, in center a black 
and white weave in a striped effect 
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VANITY FAIR 


Metropolitan Shopping Opportunities for Men 


Articles of Usefulness and Novelty in the Smartest Shops 








This is the idea: slipper. It is easy 
to slip on, easy to keep on because 
of the guard at the heel and easy 
to walk on because it has a heel. 
It comes in sealing wax blue 
Morocco. Price $5.00 





The sport moccasin is something 
unusual in the way of a golf shoe. 
It is made like the woodsman’s 
moccasin. The sole continues 
under the foot and is then 
mounted on a thin leather sole, to 
which is attached the new rough 
rubber sole. It has a cushioned 
heel and a scientifically perfect 





arch construction. Price $12.00 | 
















For Palm Beach a man may wear 
the smartest of the summer wash 
ties of the coming season. They 
are made of Indian dyed bandana 
in rich blues, reds, browns, oranges 
and greens. Price of bow 75c., 
scarf $1.00 


No man’s golf bag 
should be without the 
golf umbrella. Note 
the linen cover to pro- 
tect it from clubs, and 
handle like the usual 
golf club. Price $10.00 





If you care to buy any article illustrated in the Well 
Dressed Man Department, Vanity Fair will gladly tell 
you the manufacturer’s name or the dealer from whom 
it may be purchased. Simply indicate the article and 
the page on which it is pictured. If you prefer, Vanity 
Fair will buy it for you free of charge. Enclose your 
check drawn to the order of the Vanity Fair Publishing 
Company, 19 West 44th Street, New York City. 











With this small mirror adjusted at the proper angle, it is pcssible 

to correct and perfect your stroke. Every man has some bad 

habits to overcome in the way in which he handles his golf 

clubs. The surest way to rectify such a fault is to see yourself 

as cthers see you, in this glass, with accompanying instructions 
by golf experts. Price $10.00 

















Every man should have a pair of 

these buckskin brogues for sport 

and country wear. They are easy 

to keep clean, comfortable on the 

foot and exceedingly smart in gray 
or taupe. Price $10.00 





Something new and smart in house 
and lounging slippers is this red 
morocco ‘‘Slipper-boot.” It is 
ideal to wear with a luxurious silk 
dressing gown or pajama suit. 
Every man needs two pair of slip- 
pers, one at the bedside for ordi- 
nary use and another, such as 
this, for lounge wear. Price $7.95 











The imitation pearl is within the reach of 
every man’s pocket book and is the 
smartest of all shirt buttons. One large 
pearl for single stud shirt $23.00. Pair 
of small pearls for two stud shirt $24.00. 
For the smartly dressed man, a watch 
and chain is taking the piace of the wrist 
watch. The innermost gold-filled chain 
of small square links, Price $4.50. In 
the center, alternate thin platinum and 
gold link chain, Price $27.00. Outer cir- 
cle, a chain of long and short gold links, 
Price $30.00 


Striped suspender, belt and garter to 
match. Blue and red, blue and black, 
black and white, orange and blue, and 
blue and gray are the choices. Braces 
$3.50, garters 75c., belt $4.50 
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eres a dish that ships you eastward 
To the climes where temple ale 

And the dreamy mists from rice fields 
Weave their strange, enchanting spells 


Ingredients of 


# East India Chutney | 


Fresh tamarind 
Raisins 

Currants 

Apples 

Orange peel crystallized 
Citron crystallized 
Fresh green ginger 
Crushed dry ginger 
Dry English mustard 
Bermuda onions 
Italian garlic 

Salt 

Sugar 

Cider vinegar 

Fresh red peppers 


Aged at least two 
years before using. 


MULLIGATAMI 


UP. 


¥ abo 
*k slo JOSEPH Camper COMPANY oft 7 
CAMDEN, N.J., USA- fox 


chicken soup the Orient 


East India chutney! Ask the traveller who has tasted the 
proudest dishes set forth on all the tables of the world and he 
will tell you that chutney is a condiment dear to his appetite. 
Campbell’s Mulligatawny Soup with its true India chutney and 
curry will take you straight back to the delights of this famous 
soup just as it is made in its native clime. 

This soup is a great national dish in India, comparable in 
popularity to tomato soup or bean soup in America. Chicken 
and rice are the basis of Campbell’s Mulligatawny Soup, and with 
them are blended, as only our chefs know how, carrots, onions, 
East India chutney, citron, cocoanut, apples and other fresh fruits. 
Many of these ingredients are imported especially by Campbell's. 
They are the finest products of India. A soup no home kitchen 
could produce ! 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 
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VANITY FAIR 


Our American Artist Goes Shopping in London 


Every Englishman has a striped 

blazer in his school colors. There 

is no end to the startling color 

combinations in which they come 

and they make a very effective 

spot of color on the tennis court 
or in a punt on the river 





A hunting waistcoat of broken 
brown checks on a cream ground 
is not new to the Londoner, but it 
drew the attention of our Ameri- 
can artist while passing the shop 
window in which it was displayed 





The above shoe trees are light, 
easily packed and are excellent 
for drying wet shoes quickly. 
Note the laced shoe which is 
buckled, instead of knotted, at the 
top. Below is illustrated a stencil- 
marking outfit to induce the laun- 
dries to desist from their own par- 
ticular and outrageous hall-marks 


Drawings by LAURENCE FELLOWS 























This combina- 
tion of striped 
collar, spotted 
tie and checked 
shirt greeted 
the incredulous 
eye of our un- 
sophisticated 
American. It 
was worn by a 
smartly turned 
out man in 
Bond Street 














Below a collec- 
tion of hats and 
caps—Center,a 
cap with fore 
and aft visor. 
Upper left, a 
light felt hat 
for shooting. 
Lower right, a 
cloth hat for 
country wear. 
Upper right, a 
Magpie Ham- 
burg. Lower 
left, a bowler 
of new shape 





In Piccadilly 
Arcade a very 
smart kit bag 
of light green 
canvas with 
lemon colored 
yellow trim 
that caught our 
artist’s eye 





Blazers are not always striped. In 

some cases they are, as shown, in 

a solid color bound with a con- 

trasting color. A club or school 

insignia is often embroidered. on 
the breast pocket 





Braces of red or drab web with 
leather ends, elastic rubber rings 
which are simple of adjustment 
and give the maximum of comfort, 
are neatly made and are conspic- 
uous in the London shop windows 

















A new shape in pipes and an in- 
teresting pipe rack in yellowish 
wood, which made a good contrast 


with the dark pipes, was seen in the 


window of a smart — 
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C GCLOTHING») 
Gentlemens Furnishing Goods, 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Telephone Murray Hill 8800 




















Clothing for Winter Sport 
in the North or South 


Ulsters, Tweed Suits, Fur-lined 
Garments 
Wool Sweaters, Mufflers, Gloves, Stockings 
Flannel, Silk or 
Light-weight Homespuns 
Summer Haberdashery 


Hats and Shoes 


For the Traveller: 


Complete Outfits Ready made or to Order 
Steamer Rugs and Holdalls 
Special Light-weight Trunks 
Collapsible soiled linen bags 
Dressing Cases with only the necessary fittings 


Send for “The Packing of your Luggage” 


BOSTON NEWPORT 


TREMONT COR. BOYLSTON 220 BELLEVUE AVENUE 


























VANITY FAIR 


The Olympia Show 


(Continued from page 73) 


due regard is paid to the weight and type chanical stand much where they stood 
of body work. twelve months ago, but in reality, con. 
At the Paris Salon car prices showed a siderable steady detailed improvement 
tendency to increase, but in London has been made. Judging from the Show 
sweeping reductions in prices for chassis, accepted principles of construction have 
body work, tires and accessories were an been generally adhered to and, with the 
outstanding feature of the Show. British exception of the 13.9 h.p. Lancia and the 
manufacturers are hoping for a greatly Bignan sport car, no radical departures 
increased demand as a result of this from standard practice are noted 
action. P although the petrol-electric system is 
Of course, there were several examples making a bid in two places for popularity, 
exhibited of high powered cars fitted with The Crown-Ensign and the Magnetic, 
luxurious body work, ranging between the former with a 4o h.p. 6-cylinder and 
£2,000 and £3,000, but such cars were the latter with a 15.8 h.p. 4-cylinder sleeve 
obviously not for the thousands of visitors valve engine made under the Burt 
daily pouring into the Show. Among the patents, both utilizing the Entz system of 
high priced models, Rolls Royce presented transmission, displayed respectively in 
a sedan-limousine and a luxurious touring Olympia and the White City, were a con- 
car; Lanchester displayed a sedan, and a stant source of interest to milling crowds 
landaulet, the latter one of the most of visitors. However, neither of these 
striking cars in the exhibition, which can radical machines has been established 
be closed or opened at will, and is fitted long enough upon the market to be 
with a V-fronted screen; Leyland, on its other than a novelty to the majority of 
amazing 40 h.p. straight-eight-cylinder visitors. 
chassis, showed a special sedan by Van _ Here is a surprising fact. The keen stu- 
den Plas, the noted Belgian coachbuilder, dent of progress was, undoubtedly, most 
and a 5-seated coupe by Windover. forcibly struck by the lack of apparent 
The body work of the finer cars at the interest displayed by British manufac. 
Show was generally of the very highest turers in the front wheel braking systems 
class. which was one detailed improvement 
Passing from one extreme to the other, anticipated by the motoring public. Con- 
we must mention the Dunkley, a little tinental designers are certainly far in 
1 h.p. sedan capable of conveying the advance in this respect and at the Paris 
largest of babies accompanied by a nurse- Salon numerous examples of the various 
chauffeuse. I have an idea the purpose 4-wheel brake systems were exhibited, 
behind the introduction of this surprising most of them, of course, on high price 
little machine is to educate the rising models, but many on cars of small weight 


‘generation to the use and advantage of and cost. But in London it was necessary 


the automobile as a means of transport to search the various stands most dili- 
and to instill into the young idea the gently to find examples of this progressive 
desirable faculty known as ‘“‘road sense” idea and then, in all cases, it was upon 
which will be so necessary when they,- foreign chassis. Apparently, the British 
coming to years of indiscretion, proceed motorist must contain himself in patience 
to massacre the miles and their fellow for it can only be a question of time before 
citizens in full blown automobiles. 4-wheel brakes are standardized on all 
To the superficial observer, things me- reputable makes of cars 


Garrick to Barrymore 


(Continued from page 55) 


different in each. In the salons of Paris, good sense; the great genius will always 
where I was adored, I acted the dagger realize the feelings of the character and 
scene from Macbeth with overwhelming be transported beyond himself. 

and tragic beauty, and passed from that _ Sir, your art, and the theory of art 
into a cook’s boy letting fall a tray of that your age maintains, are more private 
pies into the gutter. My body was in than mine, less social and general and 
perfect proportion; and I seemed to be separable from the actor. You have not 
present in every muscle. My very pres- so many of these external acting gifts as 
ence on the stage had an air of life. I I had. You have an admirable presence, 


was, of all things, first an actor. but you are not .mimetic; your panto- 
: f mime could mean little in itself. Your 
Technique and Genius body and your face are not eminently 


your ears and your public such flexible and expressive. Your features art 

details of technique and physique incisive, delicate, significant, rather than 
may sound merely external. But, Sir, mobile. Your voice is admirable but not 
never believe that I went no further. I yet a great instrument. You of all 
knew the uses of these resources. And I things are first, not the actor, but the 
knew that the actor must have his idea artist. And yet you attain to beautiful 
and his effects prepared and ready. But acting. But the fundamental principles 
I knew also that great acting could never of your art and mine remain the same. 
stop there. I knew that from genius Your business, as mine was, is to labor 
there must be the life blood that bursts toward finding in your art a language 
forth and, like a flame, shoots through suited to the finest reaches of your time. 
the spectators’ veins. I knew that inthe —_And, Sir, you have already things im 
greatest moments in acting, the actor possible to my century or to me that 1 
has the feeling of the instant come upon envy in you. I envy you your even con 
him unexpectedly. I testified that the tinuity, and what a painter might call the 
greatest strokes of genius have been un- fine drawing of your scenes. I envy you 
known to the actor himself till circum- that kind of high tact with which yout 
stances and the warmth of the scene art approaches the secret nature an 
have sprung the mine as it were, as much spirit of the man you must reveal. 
to his surprise as to that of the audience. envy you most the outward simplicity of 
This I made the difference between great your method, and your power to create 
genius and good playing: good players on the stage not so much the action as tt 
give pleasure by their strong power and air of a compelling mood. 
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CADILLAE 

















When a work of any description is acknowledged to 
be supreme in its field, it inevitably becomes the object 
of comparison. 


There is nothing unusual in this. It befalls any product 
which has won the reputation of being surpassingly fine. 


Invariably there are those who imitate and claim equality 
with it, and who seek to profit through its high repute. 


But in their efforts to duplicate the original, they neglect 
to duplicate the skill and artistry which give it distinction. 


They succeed only in imitating the lesser details, the 
shell and semblance of the reality; they never attain to 
its deep, inner excellence. 


They are barred from reaching this goal by the natural 
law that the follower can never be the leader; that he 
who is content to tread in the leader’s footsteps can never 
by any chance overtake him. 


The public, sitting in impartial judgment, is not deceived 
by unsupported claims, and does not accept them as a 
substitute for performance. 


The public knows that comparisons are never sought with 
the commonplace but always with the best, and they serve 
only to confirm and strengthen allegiance to the leader. 





CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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While you are asking the man 
who ownsone find outalso why 
he equipped his Packard with 
Horseshoe Tires. He will proba- 
bly say that he saw Horseshoe 
Tires on a Packard and asked 


the man who owned them. 


RACINE HORSESHOE TIRE COMPANY 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 
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Afterthoughts 


VANITY FAIk 


of Show Time 


(Continued from page 71) 


At the end of the year, unless Deity inter- 
venes, Henry Ford will have, as usual, 
turned out more cars than all the other 
manufacturers combined, and will still 
be the most hated, admired and feared 
automobile manufacturer in the world. 

There will be some progress in the produc- 
tion of cars with four-wheel brakes dur- 
ing the year but not as much as there 
will be in 1924. 

The automobile industry will continue to 
concentrate itself in fewer and stronger 
hands and a number of smaller com- 
panies, who cannot bring their overhead 
down to compete with the enormous 
mass production plants and whose 
service stations are few and far be- 
tween, will either pass out of the pic- 
ture or combine with other small com- 
panies for mutual protection. 

A surprising number of American com- 
panies are going to announce 8-cylinder- 
in-line engines. 

W. C. Durant will, barring a financial 
deluge, become a growing menace to 
powerful automotive interests. 

Very radical laws and ordinances will be 
passed to keep witless pedestrians from 
committing suicide under automobile 
wheels and to keep witless drivers from 
running amok. 

The year will add strength to those mak- 
ers who are practical automobile manu- 
facturers and begin a swing away from 
manufacturers who are purely finan- 
ciers. 

City traffic will undergo revolutionary 
changes because it has now reached a 
point where it simply must be un- 
tangled. 

There will be a tremendous swing toward 
lighter, cheaper cars. 

Now that I look it over, that appears 
quite a formidable list but there is noth- 
ing very startling in it because nothing 
startling is going on in the automobile 
world, except, possibly, the enormous 
dividends of some of the oil companies. 
As we have said many times before, the 
American automobile has become stand- 
ardized, absolutely so in body lines and 
more or less so in principles of chassis 
construction. 

A large group of manufacturers are 
having considerable trouble in turning 
out enough cars to satisfy their clamoring 
public and, in practically every case, it 
will be found that these companies have 
either been long established in the field 
or are headed by men of vast automobile 
experience who have a strong hold on the 
public confidence. The matter of service 
is becoming almost a matter of life and 
death in the automobile manufacturing 
world, and companies with small produc- 
tion and insufficient capital to dot the 
country with service stations are having 
a hard time of it and are going to have a 
worse. 

A case in point is the Lincoln car, which 
has made such splendid progress since it 
came under the Ford banner that it now 
has unfilled orders enough to keep it 
busy for the next two years. It is ex- 
tremely doubtful if this result could have 
been attained without the presence of 
thousands of Ford sales agencies and 
service stations which now handle the 
Lincoln. It may be that much of the 
trouble of the Lelands, when they were 
in command of this company, was due to 
the absence of widespread service facili- 
ties. At any rate, service has become a 
matter of increasing importance to the 
motoring public, although it is still in an 
archaic state. Manufacturers are giving 
less and less of free service, which is just 
and proper, but their paid service is 
pretty bad and a few of them are begin- 
ning to realize that it must undergo some 
sudden improvements. 

Since sport cars seem to be the most 


important thing of the year, as far as 
automobile styles are concerned, let ys 
think of those fora minute. This is really 
worth while because a number of interest- 
ing thoughts come to mind. It is probable 
that the sport touring car and roadster 
are passing fads. There is plenty of rea- 
son for this opinion. The first active 
example of the sport car appeared late in 
1920. At that time Haynes, Jordan and 
one or two others got the idea of dressing 
their standard roadsters up with a num- 
ber of extraneous fittings for the person 
who wanted a little more jazz in his 
motoring than the regular roadster pre- 
sented. The great impetus to the move- 
ment, however, came at last year’s Show 
when Buick introduced its red sport 
roadster. These cars were put out hesi- 
tatingly and experimentally to see if 
there existed any demand for them. The 
public response was instantaneous and 
the deluge of sport touring cars and 
roadsters since that time has been one of 
the few surprising developments of the 
past year. 

However, just when these cars were 
introduced, prophecies were being made 
freely on all sides that touring cars and 
roadsters would soon be obsolete. The 
production of closed cars was rising 
rapidly in response to an insistent de- 
mand on the part of buyers It seemed 
inevitable that a very few years would 
see the open car relegated to a position 
where its only purchasers would be those 
people who could afford fleets of cars and 
wanted open machines for occasional fair 
weather driving. The sudden rush of 
sport cars has, undoubtedly, postponed 
this day of doom for the open car. 
Whether or not it has headed it off per- 
manently, remains to be seen. Probably 
not. 

There is another thought in this con- 
nection. It is easier to build open cars 
than closed ones and, naturally, manu- 
facturers would rather build the former. 
Therefore, the appearance of the unusual 
demand for open sport cars has been a 
Godsend in that it has mitigated, to some 
extent, the rising tide of popularity for 
the closed car. 

Tf I could tell the names of the Ameri- 
can companies which are considering the 
bringing out of eight-cylinder-in-line en- 
gines, you’d be surprised, but in this 
business we have to keep a lot of secrets. 
Suffice it to say that some of the leaders 
of the automobile industry are working 
on this idea and several of them have 
gone quite beyond the experimental stage. 
This is one of the interesting develop- 
ments to watch for during the coming 
months. Whether or not there exists 4 
definite and insistent demand for en- 
gines of this type remains to be seen, but 
the bringing out of straight-eight cars by 
well-known companies would indicate 4 
sufficient study of the situation to war- 
rant the step and their desirability or un- 
desirability will quickly prove itself when 
once they are submitted to the fiery test of 
public criticism. ; : 

In France there is a great deal of activ- 
ity in the matter of four-wheel brakes. 
In England, contrary to public expecta- 
tion, manufacturers are doing nothing In 
this direction. Very little is being done 
in America to encourage the development 
of this engineering feature, but you may 
be sure that it is coming, not only on al 
expensive cars but on practically ail cars 
of every type. It may take a period of 
poverty and the compulsion to seek new 
business in new ways to force the indus- 
try to this move, but it is coming. At 
present the only American cars ‘ 
equipped are the straight-eight Duesen- 
berg and the 4-cylinder Rubay. I look for 
a lot of 4-wheel-brake activity in the 
American industry in 1924. 
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The thousands who have bought are only 
the advance guard of those whom the new 
Packard has captivated. 


Those other thousands who have always felt 
that Packard meant the happy end of a 
search for motoring felicity, are on their 
way to ownership. 


To be content with less than the assured satis- 
faction of Packard in the light of the wonder- 
ful things their friends tell of Single-Six 
efficiency and saving, seems illogical. 


Never was there a car more truly Packard 
than the Single-Six—and never was there a 
more brilliant, buoyant six, always ready to 
do so much for so little, 


Five-Passenger Touring Car $2485 


at Detrott 
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Art is the human expression of BEAUTY, which, from 
time immemorial, man has striven to re-create. The 
painter with his brush, the sculptor with his clay, have 
immortalized its form. The poet, the musician, have 
interpreted its harmonious mysteries. 

But the artistic genius of the Perfumer has re-created 
the most wonderful mystery of all—the very soul of the 
flowers—Fragrance. 

In Paris, three generations ago, Armand ROGER and 
Charles GALLET were the masters of this art. All the 
flowers of the lovely gardens of old France yielded their 
perfumed secrets to them—the rose, lily of the valley, 
carnation, jasmine, heliotr »pe, violet. But with the violet 
they conquered the world. 

Undoubtedly, the « lusive fragrance that still clings 
to grandmother’s wedding gown was Violette de Parme 
—from the sky blue violet of Italy. Feminine moods 
change, but desire for this wonderful perfume remains, 
as lasting as the perfume itself. 

The grandsons of Armand ROGER and Charles 
GALLET are the ROGER & GALLET of today. In- 
heriting the artistic genius of the founders of the house, 
and trained from generation to generation in the atmos- 
phere of the real art of Fragrance, they have given a 
Fragrance-loving world many new creations—just as 
lovely and pure as the perfumes of old, yet perhaps more 
appealing to present-day American womanhood. 

Pre-eminent among these creations is 


lourd DIMOU 


(FLOWERS OF LOVE) 
The most luxurious perfume in the world 
Most of the many fragrant products of Roger & 
Gallet are obtainable in Extrait, Eau de Toilette, 
Poudre, Talc, Sachet, Savon, Bath Crystals, Brillantine 
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Amy Rainbird, 


VANITY FAIR 


of Clutterfield 


(Continued from page 45) 


“Ooh—miss!’’ Rapture glowed from 
her. The gates of heaven opened in her 
face. 

“Call me Miriam, dear.” 

“OQoh—Miriam! May I?” 

“You dear little thing. Would you 
like to come to tea with me Saturday 
afternoon? At Braksome Street; Num- 
ber fifteen.” 

Amy walked home on clouds. The joy 
of being near her beloved in the factory 
was now intensified. She was to sit in her 
beloved’s own room, and talk with her. 
This wondrous, shining creature had 
stooped from above and taken notice of 
her alone, among other and better people, 
as somebody worth noticing. Her store 
of love had now a direction and a haven. 
Miriam wanted her. She made images 
and vignettes of sweet adventure, and 
sent them floating along the pavement. 
She dreamed of having much money and 
of bringing rare and splendid gifts to 
Miriam; of being praised by her; of being 
reprimanded by her. That night she took 
from her box a cluster of wax cherries 
which had once fallen from her dear one’s 
hat and been pounced upon and treas- 
ured; and daringly and timidly she 
kissed it. 

From that Sunday tea-party the friend- 
ship deepened. Amy opened her heart to 
Miriam, with avalanches of confidence 
and confession, of hopes and wonderings; 
and Miriam sat and listened and some- 
times smiled upon her. And when she 
was gone she sat and thought: “Little 
fool! Little fool!” 

Thereafter evening meetings and Sun- 
day teas were understood. The factory 
day became a necklace of adventures, 
told bead by bead. Their friendship was 
a pretty toy, to be decorated and embel- 
lished. Miriam began to take her in 
hand and improve her speech and her 
manners and her clothes, and Amy suf- 
fered sweetly at each rebuke of her awk- 
wardness. 

Miriam continued to think “Little 
fool!” but she was not now so sure. 
She gave her secrets to Amy as Amy had 
given hers; and Amy sat at her feet, with 
head on knee, adoring, in accumulated 


the pictures with him. And he says I’m 
the prettiest girl he’s seen in Clutterfield, 
. . . He looks awfully nice when he’s 
got his best things on. He smokes a Pipe. 


His father was in the army. . . . And he 
says he likes the way I do my hair. He’s 
awfully strong. . . . I see him—I mean, 





I saw him lift one of the spudders in the 
yard, and hold it out straight for nearly 
@ minute. ... He says...” 

Throughout the evening it went on. 
Miriam, tight-lipped, listened without 
comment. Once or twice she turned the 
talk to other matters, but, strangely, all 
topics impinged at some point or other 
on Billy Fishpool. At last she dismissed 
Amy, curtly, peremptorily, to bed. And 
Amy went to her room, not, as at other 
times, grieved or pained at being rebuked 
and shut out of heaven; but brightly, as 
though to some secret storehouse. 

A cold barrier came between them: the 
chill shadow of Billy; and for twe evenings 
Amy was out. On the Wednesday she 
came home, as usual, her eyes bright and 
set. She sat in a suddued radiance, 
glowing as through a veil. Miriam had to 
prompt her. Then it came with a cas- 
cade, bubbling and rushing and . . . 

It was only stopped by the sight of 
Miriam’s long white face. 

“Why—darling—what’s the matter? 
Whatever’s the i 

There was a scene; a clamor; a flood 
of sobs. For half an hour they hurt each 
other maliciously. Gone was austerity; 
gone the aloof manner and the cynical 
mouth. Miriam turned upon her gushing 
friend a thin flame of fury. She wept and 
pleaded and stormed. 

“Oh, Amy! Amy! He can’t have you. 
You’re the only thing I have. I can’t let 
you go. ... Oh, Amy, don’t go. I’ve 
got nothing but you.” 





|. pte something had happened to Amy, 
and she suddenly saw Miriam Engle- 
field with detached eyes. She saw her as 
small. She seemed to be behaving stu- 
pidly—like a kid. She was embarrassing. 
Amy had suddenly grown aloof and aus- 
tere and self-sufficient. 

“Whatever’s the matter wi’ you, 
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y. . Miriam? Whadder you mean?” 
“Oh, Miriam, don’t let’s ever part, “What doI mean? You come here and 
darling. It’d be awful without you.” | use me and then, when you’re tired you— 
you—you. . . . And after all you’ve said 
S° it went on, despite Susie’s jeers. to me. Here—in this room. The way 
Amy was no more the little fool, buta you begged me to let us be always to- 
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On request we shall be glad to send 
you our little booklet, “Parisian 
Toilet Specialties de Luxe.”” ‘ 

















wasn’t long before Miriam suggested that 
she should share her rooms and get away 
from the turbid, soiling current of her 
home-life; and so Amy moved into grace 
and quietness. Now they were always 
together; and there were early morning 
walks on the spongy hills outside the 
town, summer idylls in the thin sunshine 
when even the Black Country becomes 
tender; and evening rambles above the 
starry furnaces. 

But Amy did more than she knew. 

Amy was resilient; Miriam rigid. And 
she held the girl in bondage. She could 
hardly let her out of her sight. She be- 
came peremptory and harsh with her, 
when other girls talked to her or drew 
her into their parties. She gave her hard, 
watching looks if any boy passed a salu- 
tation. This was her private property, 
and she fumed and fidgeted when others 
looked at it. The worship of this frail 
creature had become as necessary to her 
as rest after work. She wanted to hold it 
captive to herself only. 

Nature and Billy Fishpool then inter- 
vened. 

One evening after work came the tragic 
little fool, babbling of a boy. 

“He’s from London, dear . . . William 
Fishpool his name is, but they call him 
Billy . . . You know him, I expect .. . 
He’s in the filling shed t’other side—I 
mean, the other side of the yard. . 
Boy with dark curly hair. Always 
laughing. . . . He’s asked me to go to 


But man-love had come suddenly to 
Amy, and she was dazzled. Her worship 
of Miriam seemed but a moment’s en- 
thusiasm—something behind her. 

“Oh, you don’t understand. That was 
my silly-kid ways. ... He loves me. 
You don’t understand what love is. You 
don’t know what it is when a man says 
he loves you. J didn’t know.” 

Miriam collapsed and moaned; and at 
that Amy went to her, and put a hand, 
that was meant to be kind and was pat- 
ronising, on her shoulder.”” Miriam—say 
—Miriam ... Here...” 

Miriam calmed a little. She saw a last 
chance. She took Amy’s hand and 
pressed it, and said she was sorry for 
what she had said; and Amy sat at her 
feet, ready to talk sensibly about Billy. 
Miriam, guided by cunning, let her talk. 
And as the room became dusky she 
dropped words upon Amy, quietly, sadly. 
She kept herself out of it. Amy had 
brought to her the wonderful news of her 
first love; and all that evening she dark- 
ened its radiance with false doctrine and 
corrupt counsel. She told her terrible 
things about men. She told her things 
she had heard about Billy. 

“You see, darling, he’s a man. And 
you don’t understand . . . yet. Menare 
different.” 

“Not him, Miriam. Not him.” 

“Ah, you think so now. But. . B | 
want you to be happy, you know, dear. 

(Continued on page 86) 
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The (lasps-Are Fler Only Guide! 


T is not more difficult to identify the 
woman whose face is averted in the 
photograph, than it is to tell from the 

closest examination which of her pearls are Teclas 
and which are Orientals. She is wearing both 
but long ago gave up trying to solve the witchery 
of which is which. The clasps are her only guide. 


Técla Pearl Necklaces 
with Genuine Diamond Clasps 
$100 to $350 


RS 
Ccdla 
IS Fifth /hrenue Mew Cork 


10 Rue de la Paix. Paris 
7 Old Bond Street. London 
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Uhe Aristocrat of 7 
‘Automobile Bumpers 


Billex ~ 


Biflex Bumpers grace the most distinguished motor 
cars in America. Notice the better cars as they glide 
up and down the boulevard; observe the cars parked 
at exclusive hotels and clubs—you will find most of 
them are equipped with Biflex Bumpers. 


Thus owners of fine cars not only pay an impressive 
tribute to the charm and distinction Biflex Bumpers 
impart to cars, but also indicate their confidence in 
Biflex to protect passengers against injury and cars 
against damage in traffic collisions. Yet, Biflex Bump- 
ers are within the means of all motorists, and they 
afford equal distinction and protection to all cars. 


Biflex, the original broad-faced Bumper is made of 
especially processed, oil-tempered steel. Built to block 
bumpers of all heights. “Hoop-like”’ construction, 
made possible by narrowed “full-looped” ends, pro- 
vides recoil which cushions terrific crashes. Biflex 
strength is proportioned to the weight of your car. 
Biflex Brackets are designed specially to fit any stand- 


ard car; can’t come loose, slip or rattle. 
When your automobile dealer recommends 
Biflex Bumpers, it is evidence of his confidence 
and pride in the car he sells. It also indicates 

ti the Biflex t:- 1e-mark. 
TRADE MARK BIFLEX PRODUCTS CO., Waukegan, IIl. 
Biflex Bumpers and Brackets are Guaranteed against breakage for one year. 


his sincere interest in your welfare and safety. 
PROTECTION WITH DISTINCTION 







At leading auto and supply dealers’. 
Priced from $21 to $28. Look for 

















Amy Rainbird, 


I wouldn’t mind a bit if I thought you’d 
be happy. But men are so... . their 
love is always selfish. And you’re so 
sensitive that you’d be bruised by every 
little thing with men. It doesn’t last, 
either. They soon get used to you, and 
then you'll only be a poor drab of a wife, 
alone all day—getting his dinner and 
washing his clothes. Still, if you’re con- 
tent with a life like that... .” 

Strong in her faith, but unable to 
assert it before this sophistry, Amy fell 
once again under the old influence, and 
the evening ended in a peaceful calm. 
Miriam thought she had won. 

But that evening was their last to- 
gether. 

Next morning, when Amy got into the 
street, Billy stepped again into her heart, 
and drove Miriam out. And in the harsh 
cold light of the morning she suddenly 
saw Miriam and her worship as it was. 
She was filled with self-loathing. 

And when, that night, she met Billy, 
his ardor seemed to calm her. From 
that time on, she wiped Miriam out of 
her heart and went no more to her 
rooms. 

But Miriam was not so plastic. She 
had no Billy to soothe her; only herself 
and her thoughts for company; and she 
brooded. She was again aloof and tense, 
but she could not recover her repose and 
self-sufficiency. She was alone again, as 
she had always been till Amy came. But 
loneliness hadn’t mattered, then. Now 
—something was gone from her, and 
Amy had taken it. There was no adoring 
little fool to charm her. Days stretched 
like deserts before her—deserts which had 
once been green. 

She took to wandering about the out- 
skirts of Clutterfield, and the brooding 
landscape hatched strange fancies. It 
muttered of cruelty and gave dark in- 
spiration. Almost she felt it moving upon 
her like a cloud, as though, out on those 
scarred moors, were indeed some dreadful 
delighted spirit scattering poison in the 
wind to fall into empty hearts. All sorts 
of things might happen out there, and 
nobody know. . . . Where she and Amy 
had once stood, finding beauty in those 
terrific workscapes, she found now bitter 
counsel and something of comfort. Where 
she had been stirred to wonder by the 
gnomic fantasy of the flaming furnaces 
and the clustered palaces of black brick 
and the straining engines, she now found 
a message. Even at midnight, though the 
town’s voice was hushed, it held neither 
the grave peace of a valley village nor 
the suspense of a great city; but some- 
thing of the temporary subjugation of a 
venomous animal. Like herself. 

It was upon one of these wanderings 
that she came upon a boy and a girl, 
standing, arms entwined, in a dark cor- 
ner. Amy and Billy, love-making, and 
she heard Billy’s murmuring voice. 

“My dear—my sweet. I love you, I 
love you. And you’re mine. Ey, you 
lovely girl, ’'m glad I got you away 
from ’er. She were poisonin’ you, dear. 
I found you jus’ in time.” 

“T know, dear. I know, but I didn’t 
know then. I think I ’ate ’er now.” 

Miriam went home down and out. Her 
dreams were being babbled to the air. 
Her confidences were doormats for the 
feet of two lovers. Throughout that week 
she avoided Amy with every possible re- 
source. She could hardly bear the sight 
of the girl. If their eyes met, she held 
hers empty, but she saw that Amy had 
learned bitter glances and tight lips. Her 
feeling towards the traitor was returned 
in full measure; and where love had lived 
between them now flashed back and 
forth such venom and rancor that it 
seemed it must end in mortal blows. Her 
flower was quickly becoming coarsened. 
That guttersnipe was dragging her down. 
The beast! That he should have the 
love of that girl whom she had loved and 


VANITY FAIR 


of Clutterfield 


(Continued from page 84) 


taught how to dress and how to talk 
and how to behave and carry herself 
And then, when she had finished and 
polished her, to find that she had been 
preparing her for Billy Fishpool. That he 
should touch that white neck; that he 
should know that worship; that he 
should soil that white face with his harsh 
kisses . . . and poison her mind against 
her best friend. . . . 
Her hands went hot with murder, 


* * x 


i was late afternoon when the explo- 

sion that destroyed the factory hap- 
pened. It began in the filling-shed. There 
was no warning; no first flash or little de. 
tonation. There was one monstrous boom 
that shook buildings within a mile and 
broke windows within many miles; and 
the shed went up, and the air was filled 
with dust and chipped glass and stones 
and splinters of steel, and the ground was 
littered with broken men. Three seconds 
later many bells rang—fire-bells, alarm 
bells, hooters. From other sheds the work. 
people came in clusters. About them 
moved agitated foremen, seeking to hold 
them in order and calling for the positions 
of fire-drill. 

At the first boom Miriam went from 
her room to attend the girls. She was un- 
worried. She was always good in panics 
and disturbances, and just now there was 
little that could upset her. She went with 
business-like step, swift but steady. In 
the first shed there were no girls to attend; 
only a mass of torn steel and still forms, 
She ran to the second—empty; to the 
third—that, too, was flat. She was mov- 
ing towards the main building when the 
air was lit by one white flash, and all 
lights went out. The red flames of the 
laboratory and the filling-shed just saved 
them from total darkness. 

She hesitated, and stood still in the un- 
certain light, looking about her. Then 
she caught her breath in her throat. 
Out of a cloud of dust with the shock of 
explosion came Billy Fishpool, and fora 
space of seconds she saw nothing but 
Billy Fishpool, and the possibilities of the 
situation. It seemed an answer to her 
long lonely prayers of these last nights. 
Her chance had come. They recognised 
each other. Her heart jumped in panic. 
Then at once she was calm. 

““Where’s Amy?” 

Her mind made a quick leap for the 
worst spot. The mixing-shed would go 
next—bound to. She turned to him. 
“You—quick—they want you at the 
ambulance—over by the mixing-shed. 
Quick!” 

“But where’s 

“The mixing-shed.” 

He turned to obey, when round the 
corner came a small towzled figure run 
ning blindly, and babbling. She fell upon 
Miriam. 

“Oh, save me! Miriam! Save me!” 

In the shock of the encounter they 
stood clasped. At the sound of that voice 
Billy turned back. “Hi! Amy!” Around 
them the red flame flickered and soared, 
and smoke and dust burned their throats. 
Everywhere were fleeing figures and cries. 
Miriam alone seemed steadfast and solid. 
Amy clung to her, and she calmed her 
with a gesture. “It’s all right, dear. It’s 
all right. The safety-cellar. You ought 
all to have gone there at first.” 

But now Billy sprang forward and 
grabbed Amy’s arm. “Here—outa the 
way—I’ll take ’er.” : 

Miriam brushed him aside. “Your 
duty is with the ambulance—at the mu 
ing-shed.” ap: 

“?Ere—what? She’s my girl. This 5 
my job . . . Let ’er go, dam’ya!’ 

Miriam looked at him coldly. She held 
Amy tight, shielding her. Billy glared 
back at her; and then they forgot the 

(Continued on page 88) 
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ON EXHIBITION 


It has been the candid purpose of this organiz- 
ation to make the Lincoln the best motor car 
it is possible to build. 


Energies and resources have been applied, un- 
sparingly, to the creation of a mechanical master- 
piece, such as could only be possible to the 
wealth of creative influences employed in the 
perfecting of this magnificent car. 


We have not spared, nor will we at any time 
limit or stint, in any way, or in any thing, 
which will further that purpose. 


This is a settled conclusion which merits re- 
spect because there is behind it the very certain 
and definite conviction throughout this Ford 
organization, that all the strength of our man- 
power, all the talent, experience and material 
things we command, are to contribute whatever 
may be needful to make the Lincoln, in actuality, 
the finest motor car in the world. 
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Except the eyes, 
no factor in 
beauty counts for 
more than white 


teeth . 


No Excuse Now 


For dingy film on teeth 


A way has been found to combat film 
on teeth, and millions of people now 
use it. 


A few years ago, nearly all teeth wer 
coated more or less. Today those ding) 
coats are inexcusable. You can prov: 
this by a pleasant ten-day test. 


Film ruins teeth 


Film is that viscous coat you feel. 
It clings to teeth, gets between the teeth 
and stays. Then it forms the basis of 
dingy coats which hide the teeth’s 
natural luster. 


Film also holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. It 
holds the acid in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. Millions of 
germs breed in it. They, with tar- 
tar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 


Thus most tooth troubles are now 
traced to film. No ordinary tooth 
paste effectively combats it. So, 
despite all care, tooth troubles have 
been constantly increasing, and 
glistening teeth were rare. 


New methods now 


Dental science has now found two 
effective film combatants. Their ac- 
tion is to curdle film and then harm- 
lessly remove it. Years of careful 
tests have amply proved their effi- 
ciency. 


A new-type tooth paste has been 
created, based on modern research. 
These two film combatants are em- 
bodied in it for daily application. The 
name of that tooth paste is Pepsodent. 


Dental authorities the world over 


now endorse this method. Leading 
dentists everywhere are urging its 
adoption. 


Other new effects 


Pepsodent also multiplies the starch 
digestant in the saliva. That is there 





10-Day Tube Free *” 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 665, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, II. 
Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to 





Only one tube to a family. 








to digest starch deposits which may 
otherwise cling and form acids. 


It multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva. That is there to neutralize acids 
which cause tooth decay. 


Old-time tooth pastes, based on soap 
and chalk, had just opposite effects. 


It polishes the teeth, so film adheres 
less easily. 


Thus Pepsodent does, in five great 
ways, what never before was so suc- 
cessfully done. 





Used the world over 


Now careful people of fifty nations 
are using Pepsodent, largely by dental 
advice. You can see the results in 
lustrous teeth wherever you look to- 
day. To millions of people it has brought 
a new era in teeth cleaning. 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the viscous 
film. See how teeth whiten as the film- 
coats disappear. 


In one week you will realize that this 
method means new beauty, new protec- 
tion for the teeth. Cut out the coupon 
now. 


Papsaodent 


REG.U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 








A scientific film combatant, 
whitens, cleans and protects the teeth 
without the use of harmful grit. Now 
advised by leading dentists the world 
over. 
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VANITY FAIR 


_ Amy Rainbird, of Clutterfield 


(Continued from page 86) 


occasion; they forgot the explosion. They 
heard no crashes, or spatter of bullets or 
tumbling walls. They even forgot Amy. 
Each saw a detested enemy. The yard 
was a battlefield cleared for them. Billy 
screamed: “Amy! Amy! D’y’ear? Come 
with me, kid. It’s me—Billy.” 

But she only crouched against Miriam 
and whimpered—“ Miriam—oh, Miriam!” 
Miriam smiled at him now, flushed with 
victory. Billy drew back, inarticulate and 
futile. “ You—you—you “s 

They were beyond themselves—Amy a 
jelly of fear; Miriam a rod of hot steel; 
Billy a whirlwind of rage and dismay. 

“Let ’er go, damya. Let ’er go.” 

But Miriam still smiled. He leapt at 
her then with blows, and they wrestled 
over Amy, while sparks and stones fell 
round them. And at last, with a sudden 
blow, he got her away; and, as Miriam 





fell, he ran with Amy to the north end of 
the yard. 

They were just in time. For even as 
they ran, there was a disturbance of the 
air about them—a wind—a whirr—a 
flash—a fugue of falling bricks; and swift 
curtains of darkness covered the place 
where they had struggled. 


* * * 


Susie Witchett _s full of questions the 
next morning. = .ow did she come to be 
killed right ov side the safety shelter? 
Why wasn’t s] 2 with the girls? What 
made her——”’ 

But Amy treated the matter with 
grown-up reserve. “I d’no. Lorst ’er 
nerve, I s’pose. She was a bit loopy, 
reely, when you got to know ’er. Billy 
Fishpool was on the ambulance all night, 
He’s going to get a recommendation.” 


The Woman Who Moved Beds 


(Continued from page 35) 


“‘Minnie, you’re not looking well,”’ said 
Mr. Merrie one evening when they had 
just sat down to dinner. 

Mrs. Merrie burst into tears and left 
the room. But when he went to fetch 
her, she wiped her eyes, and called herself 
a silly fool, and kissed him, and came back 
with him to the table. 

At five o’clock of an evening a month 
later, Mr. Merrie entered his front hall, 
removed his hat and overcoat, and in the 
act of hanging them up, checked himself 
to listen. He had heard no sound. But 
he had an uncanny feeling that something 
had happened, that in spite of her prom- 
ise, his wife had been moving the beds 
about. 

Obeying an impulse too strong to deny, 
he ran up the stairs to their bed-room 
and flung open the door. 

The room was in perfect order. 

But there, pinned to her pillow, was a 
little note. 

He tore the note from about the pin 
and unfolded it. 

“Dearest Bill,” it ran, “I have gone 
away. I may come back, and I may not. 
Whatever happens, I shall always love 
you. Minnie.” At the bottom of the 
paper was a post-script: ‘‘I forgot to say 
that I am going alone.” 


William Merrie flung his entire busi- 
ness into the lap of his partner, and 
started forth in quest of his wife. 

He tracked her easily from New York 
to London and from London to Paris, 
just missing her. In Spain he lost sight 
of her entirely. He arrived in Prague only 
to learn that she had left the night before 
for Budapest. He caught a glimpse of her 
in Rome, in the window of a train just 
pulling out for Brindisi. From Brindisi 
he tracked her to Hongkong and from 
there easily to Tokio. In Honolulu he 
found her, asleep under a cocoanut-palm. 

He seated himself beside her, and 
waited. 

When she awoke she said, “Hello, 
Bill,” and grinned. 

They came home together, by way of 
San Francisco. 


“You can put the beds anywhere you 
like, you know, darling,” said Mr. Merrie, 
one evening when they had been at home 
about a month. 

Mrs. Merrie paused in the act of reach- 
ing for the cold-cream jar, and stared at 
him. ‘The beds?” she repeated.‘ Why, 
what’s the matter with ’em the way they 
are? Oh, as I was saying—you should 
have been with me in Monte Carlo—.” 


Igor Stravinsky 


(Continued from page 39) 


I am glad to have to recognize this I 
who have suffered so much from the 
Wagnerian oppression—or rather, that of 
the Wagnerians. For, a few years ago, 
the genius of Wagner was miserably 
adored by the combined Mediocrity and 
Ignorance of the crowd. 

You can imagine how difficult it was to 
be a Wagnerian!—even for a joke: it was 
only necessary to say in a loud voice: 
“Ah, how beautiful!” and one was imme- 
diately taken for a savant or an imbecile. 

IXvery day I saw César Franck ridi- 
culed; at that time he was considered 
non-existent. Chabrier was misunder- 
stood and dubbed an amateur. Wagner’s 
dictatorship was the sole power and odi- 
ously dominated the general taste. An 
era of desolation! during which the great 
classics themselves seemed blasted. 


For many long years we have endured 
the sort of persecuiion which was brought 
in the old days against what was then 
called “decadent” poetry—that persecu- 
tion organized by the literary partisans 
of the lesser Romanticism, who used the 
name of Victor Hugo as their battle cry; 
we musicians have endured, in our later 
turn, the same bitternesses, vexations 
and discouragements which were the lot 
of Baudelaire, Verlaine, Mallarmé and 
the other poets. 

But to-day things have changed:—@ 
happy sunlight illumines the recesses 0 
our souls. 

I do not know what I am myself, but 
what I do know is that the man I have 
been telling you about is one of the great 
est musicians who ever lived. 

Let Stravinsky’s name be acclaimed! 
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XQUISITE color and form 
are vital elements in the new 
charm sought by American women 
in the furnishing of their homes. 


Simmons beds encourage and satisfy 
this eager search for harmony and 
finer values. The newest designs 
unite sheer beauty in lines, propor- 
tions and engaging color with no- 
table utility at remarkably low prices. 
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For apartment chambers, country 
houses or modest cottages, there are 
Simmons beds to fit and enhance 
any color scheme and add spacious- 
ness to any room. Simmons mat- 
tresses and springs, too, in many 
types and widths, all of high char- 
acter, outstanding value and luxu- 
rious comfort, built for sleep. 


THE Simmons Company, Kenosha, Wis. 








Pale apricot curtains and bed covers give 
the dominant color note to this enchanting 
bed chamber. Materials may be soft taf- 
Seta, poplin, repp or radium satin to suit 
the owner’s budget. The wilton or chenille 
rug is warm gray. Green tinted walls; 
floors stained dull walnut, Night tables 
pale green or primrose. Beds are by Sim- 
mons, the Lakewood design, in soft jade 
green and old gold with panels in pale 
primrose. Or beds may be warm blue and 
matt gold with panels in soft turquoise. 


SIMMON S 


Beds:Mattresses Springs 


BUILT FOR SLEEP 









































’Twixt foot and shoe a stocking 
must withstand a mighty stress. 
Pound! Grind! The long stout 
strands of Phoenix woven silk 


give utmost resistance to wear. 
And they minimize destructive 
friction. That is the reason why 





Phoenix hosiery has become the 
standard of the world—and 
furnishes to men, women and 
children long miles of luxurious 
travel at small cost. Test it 


now—’twixt foot and shoe. 


PHOENIX 


HOSIERY 
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GIVE WINGS TO WORDS! 


Let thought be unfettered as the wind. Let expression be 
clear as sunlight. Wherever you are, the Underwood Port- 


able can be there to record and communicate your message. 


The Portable is obtainable at Underzvood offices in all principal cities, or direct by mail. It weighs 934 lbs. cased. Price $50 in the U.S. A. 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INCORPORATED, UNDERWOOD BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 
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“©The Machine You Will 
Eventually Carry” 





UNDERWOOD PORTABLE 
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CRANE BEAUTY IN THE OPEN § CRANE QUALITY IN ALL HIDDEN FITTINGS 















































Crane service spans the continent in an suggestive value to you. The experience of 
effort to co-operate with home builders specialists is freely at your command for the 
| Lp aROR Ae. 1 Pais 1: ee - ° eee 
and their architects in search of plumbing, solving of any problem bearing on water, 
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sanitation and heating equipment which | heating, refrigeration or sanitation systems. 
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: 1 Crane service also supplies all the materials 
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required to complete these systems and make 
Crane branches and exhibit rooms in seventy them practical and effective. In the industrial 
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eight American cities t*splay comprehensive — field, it provides valves, fittings and allied 
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grouped in typical arrangements for their pumping stations and refrigeration plants. 
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CRANE 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING. 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 


Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Thirty-five Cittes 
National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City 
Works: Chicago and Bridgeport 

CRANE LIMITED MONTREAL. CRANE-BENNETT 


’ > 


, LTD., LONDON 


CRANE EXPORT CORPORATIONS NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO 
Cre CRANE 
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ceAnnouncement 
to ‘Prospective Home Builders: 





=e=a==qHE BETTER HOMES movement has raised 
2 ye i)| the general standard of home building to a 
fk POs a marked degree. The home builder today 
J is convinced of the wisdom of permanent 
commacton: he knows it to be the ultimately eco- 
nomical method. 


This Association is anxious to assist the prospective 
home builder in formulating his plans for a better 
home. Heretofore we have illustrated in our adver- 
tisements Indiana Limestone homes costing $25,000 
and up. During 1923 we shall go a step further: we 
shall give the prospective home builder a series of 
designs of Indiana Limestone houses of comparative 
simplicity and interesting originality, which may be 
built at surprisingly low cost. 


If you contemplate building a home, you may, we 
believe, receive many valuable suggestions by follow- 
ing our advertisements in this publication. 


Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Association 
Box 757 + Bedford, Indiana 


DIANA LIMESTE 


THE NATION’S BUILDING STONE 
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VANITY FAIR 


“Madame A Tort!” 


(Continued from page 46) 


fearfully still, and let -him have his 
way. 

Smoke arose from my head. A strong 
smell of burning hair filled the room. I 
sobbed aloud, but made no comment. 

It would be useless as well as harrowing 
to prolong the story of that fatal after- 
noon. I escaped at length, fled from the 
shop, with a white apron flying from my 
shoulders and the large neck of a broken 
hammermelis bottle in my hand, leapt 
into a moving taxi, babbled the address 
of the American Express Company, and 
lost consciousness. 

I awoke in my bed in my hotel in the 
rue d’Antin. 

On opening my eyes, the first object I 
beheld was a gigantic brown-paper parcel 
on the table beside me. 

I stared at it for some time without 
recognition or interest. 

Finally I arose, not without difficulty, 
and limped across the room for my 
scissors. I cut the cords of the parcel 
and poured out its contents upon the 
ed. 

Paste of Almonds, Milk of Lemons, 
Sugar of Peaches, Water of Roses, Lotion 
of Oranges, Cucumbers’ Blood; scalp- 
tonics, skin-tonics, preparations to re- 
move hair, preparations to promote its 
growth; bleaches, dyes, rouges, powders, 
perfumes, brilliantines, water-softeners, 
bath-salts; sponges, plasters, brushes, 
pads; eye-brighteners, wrinkle-eradica- 
tors, and freckle-removers. 

And with these was the bill, paid for 
me at the desk while I slept, and added to 
my account at the hotel—eight hundred 
and sixty francs and twenty-five cen- 
times. 

I arose in a despair too deep for tears, 
and removed the articles from the bed. 
I ranged them upon the bureau, the 
dresser, the shelf in the bath-room, the 
writing-desk, and top of my wardrobe- 
trunk. The wrappers which I removed 
filled the waste-basket and overflowed 
upon the floor. 

A warm and varied odor arose from 
the basket. I dropped to my knees beside 
it and buried my face in the scented 


paper. 
As I lifted my eyes, I caught for the 


first time, in the mirror of the armoire ¢ 
glace, my reflection. 

I stared, unbelieving. 

I arose, trembling, seated myself before 
my dressing-table, and gazed for a long 
time into the glass. 

No, there was no mistake. I was beau- 
tiful. 

My skin was smoother and whiter than 
an infant’s; my cheeks were a delicate 
rose, my lips were carmine. My brows 
were a thin dark line; my lashes cast 
shadows on my cheek. My hair was a 
mass of gentle undulations, and its color— 
its color was the most wonderful thing I 
had ever seen. 

From that day to this I am a slave to 
the most exacting of tyrants. 

Three times a week I pass through a 
certain portal in the rue de Rivoli, and 
deliver myself up into the hands of my 
creators. Daily, night and morning, long 
weary hours, while the world sleeps, while 
the world canters in the Bois de Boulogne, 
I sit before my mirror, patting, steaming, 
brushing. I will not grow old. I will be 
beautiful always. 

It was at one time my great delight to 
travel. I thought I should live to see all 
quarters of the globe. But more trouble- 
some than plaster casts to pack and 
transport from place to place, are the 
thousand jars and bottles of a woman’s 
beauty. I could not sleep at night in my 
wagon-lit, for thinking of my trunks be- 
hind in the luggage-van. What would I 
find this time at the end of the journey? 
What unguent spilled, what hats and 
gowns destroyed? For I clothe myself 
now in the perishable fabrics of the chic. 

Wrinkles came, from worry, and my 
hair turned white. 

I saw to that. 

But it was cheaper, in the long run, 
quietly to settle down in Paris. 

There comes over me at times a long- 
ing for the old free days, a desire to hold 
damp clay in my hands once more. But 
one glance at my nails, so rosy, so roundly 
pointed, so softly bright, so exquisite 
from the loving care of years—and I 
know that I shall never work again. 

All that is in the past. Let it be. 

The future holds its own bitter struggle. 


A Portrait of Jo Davidson 


(Continued from page 48) 


Part II 

OME to come to. 

Pardon the part 

Apart. 

A part of that is this. 

Do you wish for he wishes for do you 
wish for do they wish for them. Does he 
wish for do they wish for him. 

Many many tickle you for them. Many 
many tickle you for him. 

Do you recognise this hymn. 

It was written on the stairs. 

Who cares that it was written on the 
wall and it was their wall and that’s all. 

Feel it so that children miss a kiss. 

He liked to be there and to be there. 

Why don’t you sigh why don’t you fly 
why don’t you cry for me. 

By this time we by this time we by this 
time we can see 

We can see we can see what he says to 


e. 
What does he say to me. 

He says that it is furnished. 
And now I know that I smile. 


No not if it is you who are speaking to 
me. 

When this you see learn to color for 
me. Color for color. 

In the presence of the waiting for the 
having with the coming, for the moving 
by the pressing on the mingling with the 
reddening in the spreading out the lean- 
ing toward the feeling by the closing for 
the opening with the sinking on the rid- 
ing in the fastening more more or the 
door. 

More or the door. Where do you see 
that. 

That is what I mean when I say that 
there are no hippodromes no oil an 
cloths no fountains no soldiers and no 
swings. 

He has so often been seated. 

You know and I know, I know and you 
know, you know and I know, we know 
and they know, they know and we know, 
they know and I know, they know and 
they know you know and you know I 
know and I know. 


Oe 
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CREATED, BY REQUEST, FOR AN EXCLUSIVE 
CLIENTELE SEEKING THE FINEST ELECTRICAL 
SYSTEM FOR MOTOR CARS. 


DEJON ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
Builders Ignition Technique 
POUGHKEEPSIE,NEW YORK 
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Presenting 


THE NEWEST GOLF SUIT 





FROM ENGLAND 


TYPICAL SPORTS CLOTHES DE- 
VELOPMENT OF THE JOHN 
SHANNON STAFF. 


FEATURING GREAT BRITAIN’S 
FINEST SPORTS WOOLENS IN 
EFFECTS MOST FAVORED— 
HERE AND ABROAD. 


JOHN SHANNON’S ENGLISH CLOTHES 


Golf and Sports Suits — Overcoats — Ulsters 
Now Available Throughout the States. 


MAGNUS IMPORTS LIMITED 
Wholesale Distributors 


208 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 











TRADE MARK 


JOHN SHANNON & SON LTD.) 


MADE IN ENGLAND 




















VANITY FAIR 


A Note on Centenaries 


(Continued from page 36) 


excitement started in Rome, where the 
image, after being blessed by the Pope,was 
taken in a motor-car to the station amid 
cheering crowds who shouted, “ Evvia 
Maria” as the Fiat and its sacred burden 
rolled past. The arrival of the Virgin in 
Loreto was the signal for a tremendous 
outburst of jollification. The usual bicy- 
cle races took place; there were foot-ball 
matches and pigeon shooting competi- 
tions and Olympic games. The fun lasted 
for days. At the end of the festivities 
two cardinals went up in aeroplanes and 
blessed the assembled multitudes—an in- 
cident of which the Pope is said to have 
remarked that the blessing, in this case, 
did indeed come from heaven. 

Rare people! If only we Anglo-Saxons 
could borrow from the Italians some of 
their realism, their love of life for its 
own sake, of palpable, solid, immediate 
things. In this dim land of ours we are 
accustomed to pay too much respect to 
and in our enjoyment of immediate life 
we are restrained by imaginary inhibi- 
tions. We think too much of the past, of 
metaphysics, of tradition, of the ideal 
future, of decorum and good form; too 
little of life and the glittering noisy 
moment. The Italians are born Futur- 
ists. It did not need Marinetti to per- 
suade them to celebrate Dante with 
bicycle races; they would have done it 
naturally, spontaneously, if no Futurist 
propaganda had ever been issued. Mari- 
netti is the product of modern Italy, not 
modern Italy of Marinetti. They are all 


Futurists in that burningly living Italy 
where we from the North seek only an 
escape into the past. Or rather, they are 
not Futurists: Marinetti’s label was 
badly chosen. They are Presentists. The 
early Christians preoccupied with noth- 
ing but the welfare of their souls in the 
life to come were Futurists, if you like. 

We shall do well to learn something of 
their lively Presentism. Let us hope that 
our great-grandchildren will celebrate the 
next centenary of Shelley’s death by 
aerial regattas and hydroplane races, 
The living will be amused and the dead 
worthily commemorated. The spirit of 
the man who delighted, during life, in 
wind and clouds, in mountain tops and 
waters, in the flight of birds and the 
gliding of ships, will be rejoiced when 
young men celebrate his memory by fly- 
ing through the air or skimming, like 
alighting swans, over the surface of the 
sea. 


The rocks are cloven, and through the purple night 
I see cars drawn by rainbow-winged steeds 
Which trample the dim winds; in each there stands 
A wild-eyed charioteer urging their flight. 

Some look behind, as fiends pursued them there, 
And yet I see no shapes but the keen stars; 
Others, with burning eyes, !ean forth, and drink 
With eager lips the wind of their own speed, 

As if the thing they loved fled on before, 

And now, even now, they clasped it. 


The man who wrote this is surely more 
suitably celebrated by aeroplane or even 
bicycle races than by seven-column arti- 
cles from the pens of Messrs—well, per- 
haps we had better mention no names. 
Let us take a leaf out of the Italian book. 


The Bridge Player 


(Continued from page 70) 


Personally, I do not believe that the 
success of those who are steady winners 
at bridge is due to their luck, or their bold 
bidding, to the extent that some persons 
would have us believe. I attribute it more 
to their intellectual superiority to those 
with whom they habitually play. They 
have better card sense; better judgment of 
human nature; 2 better idea of the psy- 
chology of the game. They may not be 
familiar with the niceties of calculating 
the strength of a hand for a bid; but they 
are quick judges of the weaknesses of their 
opponents. 

Take the leading players in our well 
known clubs, and they play with others 
in their own class, because they enjoy the 
game better. Winning is a secondary con- 
sideration. They are not playing bridge 
for a livelihood. The difference in skill 
between the best player in any club, and 
the poorest that will habitually cut into 
that table against him, is not more than 
5 per cent; or one rubber in twenty. 

But the players that have the reputa- 
tion of being big winners in what might 
be called society bridge, seldom play 
twice with exactly the same set. They 
play bridge anywhere and everywhere, 
and their advantage is far beyond 5 per 
cent. Their courage in bidding, their 
judgment of opponents, enables them to 
take liberties with the game which they 
would not even attempt against the better 
class of club players. 

My observation of these successful soci- 
ety players leads me to believe that the 
reason people say they are lucky, or very 
bold bidders, is that they are not capable 
of understanding the psychological foun- 


Answer to the January Problem 


This was the distribution in Problem 
XLIV, which is one of the few contribu- 
tions with which William B. Orr has fa- 
vored us. The idea is both original and 
interesting. 
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Hearts are trumps and Z leads. Y and 
Z wants six tricks. This is how they get 
them. 

Z leads his top club, upon which Y dis- 
cards a diamond. Z follows with his small- 
est spade, the seven, which A wins. A can 
lead either the trump or a diamond. If 
he leads the trump, Y wins the trick and 
Z discards the spade jack. Y then leads 
the winning diamond, and Z gets rid of 
the spade ace. Now all Y’s small spades 
are good for tricks. 

If A leads the diamond, instead of the 
trump, at the second trick, Y wins the 
trick, and leads the trump, giving Z the 


dation upon which the successful game same two discards in spades, with the 
rests. same result. 
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Do you realize how perfectly the pipe organ has been 
i) 072€ “WW 0 Oves ) USIC adapted to the need and use of the home? If you think 
of it as a monumental instrument, for churches and 
concert halls, you have never heard it in its lighter 
moments. It is as successful furnishing music for a dance 
as rendering those tremendous fugues of Bach. 

The Estey Organ is built by the oldest and best known 
firm of organ builders, one with a long tradition. It is 
adapted to the home. So perfectly, so cleverly has this 
been done that even in a small house the Estey Organ 
seems to fit and furnish just the right amount of music 
as easily as a violin or a piano. 
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Pyorrhea Strikes Four — 
Misses Only One 





When the gums bleed, 


be on guard 


All too few are immune to Pyorrhea. 
The odds are overwhelmingly in its favor. 


Dental records show that four persons out of every five 
past forty, and thousands younger, contract it. 


Tender, bleeding gums are the danger signal. 


When Nature’s kindly warning is unheeded, the gums 
recede, the loosened teeth drop out or must be extracted, 
pus-pockets form at their roots, and the poison in them 
floods the system to breed neuritis, rheumatism and 
other diseases. 


After you have gone to your dentist for tooth and 
mouth inspection, brush your teeth, twice daily at least, 
with Forhan’s For the Gums. It is an efficacious, healing 
dentifrice, the formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 


Forhan’s For the Gums, if used consistently 
and used in time, will prevent Pyorrhea or check 
its progress. It will keep your teeth white and 
clean, your gums firm and healthy. 


Buy a tube of Forhan’s For the Gums 
today. Brush your teeth regularly with it. 
The foremost dentists use and recommend 
it. It is time-tested, beneficial, and pleasant 
to the taste. At all druggists, 35c and 6oc. 


Forhan 
FOR THE GUMS 


eMore than a tooth paste —it checks Pyorrhea V7 sil 















Formula o7 R. J. Forkan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 
Forhan’s, Limited, Montreal 





watched than at high school or college. 
By “grinding” 
responsibilities, solving annoying and 
tedious problems, seeing tiresome people, 
overcoming prosaic difficulties. 

| Consequently the young man who 
dreams of a job without “grinding” is 
really dreaming of work that will not be 
| work. He wants the advantages of work 
—money and people’s admiration—with- 
out exertion. Of course stock-gambling 
would suit him. But usually he hasn’t 
;enough money to go in for that, and 
leven if he has, he has heard, during 
these last two years, too much about 
bankruptcies to be really tempted. He 
knows that on the boards of big banks 
and trust companies there are some posts 
that pay well and don’t require much 
work. But they are reserved for older 
men, which he considers outrageous. 

As acquiring great wealth within a very 
short time presents certain difficul- 
ties, many young Frenchmen embrace 
what they consider a more practical point 
of view and resolutely set out to marry a 





| girl with a large dowry. They see nothing 


but advantage in such a scheme, being too 
young to realize the pitfalls that lurk 
in the form of personal unhappiness for 
the rest of their lives. The young French- 
man of to-day looks upon himself as a 
cool business proposition. He sees men 
around him marry rich women and thinks 
it quite natural that he should do the same. 
He has no romantic illusions, does not 
for a moment expect to find a girl both 
rich and fascinating, but he is prepared to 
make concessions. He speaks of matri- 
mony with melancholy resignation. 

To my mind this mercenary view of 
marriage is the saddest consequence of 
young people’s money worship. Practi- 
cal ideas—as formerly held by parents— 
and sentimental reasons—held by young 
people—no longer counter-balance each 
other. The scale dips entirely in favor 
of calculating egotism. And for this the 
women have to suffer. 

In France there have always been more 
women than men. The war has made 


The Moscow 





he means shouldering 
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The Younger Generation 


(Continued from page 64) 


the difference quite disproportionate, 
And the attitude of the average French- 
man towards marriage with a poor girl 
virtually means that only rich girls (j¢. 
rich in their set) can get married. In the 
middle classes in France to-day young 
men’s appetites are formidable. And this 
despicable attitude naturally makes the 
majority of girls look down on men, 

This does not imply, however, that the 
girls,.too, are not affected by the craze 
for money. They are. They, too, listen to 
conversations about money, and soon 
come to believe that money is their only 
salvation. Like their brothers and 
cousins they want the advantages of 
money right away, automobiles, beautiful 
clothes, strings of pearls, a retinue of ser- 
vants, etc., as soon as they marry. The 
attitude of the men they meet, however, 
soon wrecks their illusions. 

What happens to the girls, then? 

Many make concessions of the sort 
mothers used to try to impose on daugh- 
ters in the past, concessions in regard to 
the husband’s age, social position, intelli- 
gence, morality. . . . The only difference 
is that whereas in former days a girl re- 
belled at marrying an old, corrupt or 
vulgar man, she does so deliberately, 
to-day, because she would rather many 
anybody than not be rich. 

Luckily, however, there are girls who 
refuse to make concessions. And then 
from the very excess of evil comes good. 
Some rich girls, for instance, would rather 
marry a man they like than double their 
incomes. A steadily increasing number 
of poor girls, on the other hand, resolutely 
go in for earning their own living instead 
of marrying a man they cannot love. As 
women in France, at least, are not used 
to business, as men understand it, they 
work hard and persistent!y—not content 
merely to draw their salary. Competition 
between the sexes may grow bitter in 
business life, but as long as girls are will- 
ing to work harder than men it is to be 
hoped that they will get the better of 
their male competitors and thereby teach 
them a lesson. 


Art Theatre 


(Continued from page 43) 


| leaves the audience stunned. The breath 
of the Scheherezade billows down through 
these curtains,—the hot fantastic out- 
pouring of an adolescent dream. This 
Byzantine Russia of the fifteenth cen- 
tury is orgiastic in line and color. 

The pageantry of this theatre is not 
|in its sumptuary, which is rich enough, 
but in its personalities. Two days later 
|in The Cherry Garden Moskvin changes 
|the tormented humanity of the Czar 
for the wooden-faced stupidity of the 
‘clerk Epichodov, and a day later he is 
| the naive, shrewd, peasant pilgrim Luka, 
who strays into the acrid atmosphere of 
The Lower Depths. Within the week 
Knipper-Tchekhova has played the Queen 
in a flare of majesty, she has made the 
day-dreaming of the prostitute Nastya a 
sick phosphorescence of the spirit, she 
has smouldered as Masha in The Three 
Sisters and she has played the lady of The 
Cherry Orchard with an infinitude of 
leaping lights. Alexandrov has been the 
nerve-racked, whiskey-wrecked actor in 
The Lower Depths and the oily valet 
Jascha in The Cherry Orchard. Bulga- 
kova is the bouncing housemaid Dyny- 
ascha in The Cherry Orchard and the 
haunted girl Natasha in the Gorky play; 
Katchaloff has drawn the aristocratic 
Baron of The Three Sisters and the de- 
generated gentility of the supple-fingered 
Baron of the underworld with a span of 
irony that bridges all between. 

There are no character actors or 





comedians or tragedians among them 
as with us—where portraying human 
idiosyncrasy is a vulgar business to be 
left to the lower orders of the theatre, and 
where we draw and quarter an actor into 
a type. What these actors display is not 
the admired versatility of repertory, 
which is a matter of mechanics, but the 
abundance, the complexity and the di- 
versity of human beings. 

The artists as individuals have had to 
suffer all the miseries of hunger and cold 
that the rest of Russia has known, but no 
dilapidation has been suffered to touch 
the theatre. When no fuel could be ob- 
tained for any save government purposes 
the Moscow Art Theatre got its tiny 
quota of fuel and was treated as a gov- 
ernment building. No new productions 
were made, but the old ones were kept 
scrupulously in repair. 

About three years ago a small detach- 
ment of artists from the Moscow Art 
Theatre under Leonidov went down to 
Odessa to play a summer engagement, 
and their return was cut off by the White 
Army. They wandered through W hite Rus- 
sia and the Baltic provinces, emerged into 
Riga, Stockholm and Berlin, and after this 
long Odyssey of wandering at last reunited 
in Berlin with the main organization. 

Together they form the complete com- 
pany which has come, under Stanislavsky, 
to give New York eight weeks of one of the 
most interesting theatrical organizations 
in the world. 
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£56 ew Arrow Suirts are distinguished for 

their better quality, their good style, and 
£55 the fine proportions of the body patterns. 
The label has long stood as the emblem of 
£56 unchallenged supremacy in fine shirt making 


CLUETT, PEABODY & Co., INC., «Aakers, TRoy, N.Y. 
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THE BELBER 
SAFE-LOCK 


To open trunk, unlock, 
and turn lock upward 
as shown. To lock 
trunk, turn lock down 
and the trunk is locked 
in four places at one 
time. 








No. 7—Steamer size 
Wardrobe Trunk. 
Price, $37.50 


the exclusive BelCer Betterments 


HE new Belber Safe-Lock Wardrobe 

Trunk includes all the conveniences of the 
finest trunks made, plus exclusive Belber 
betterments found in no other trunk. You 
will appreciate, especially, the improved 
Belber Safe-Lock, which makes locking and 
unlocking an easy task. There is no bending 
over and straining to make the catches fit— 
or digging your nails into them to open. 
Simply turn the lock up or down—and with 
one operation all four catches are automati- 
cally unlocked or locked. 


It is a genuine pleasure to travel with a 
Belber Safe-Lock Wardrobe Trunk. Pack- 
ing and unpacking is delightfully simple and 
easy. Your clothes are always kept in beau- 
tiful condition, without wrinkling even the 
finest gowns. There are special features for 
men as well as women. Prices—$37.50 up. 

We suggest that you select your trunk very 
carefully. There are many styles, and you 
can choose the one with just the features you 
desire most. Our booklet, “The Style in 
Wardrobe Trunks—and how to pack them,” 
will help you a great deal in making the 
wisest choice. Write for it. 


Belber 


SAFE-LOCK 
WARDROBE TRUNK 


THE BELBER TRUNK & BAG CO., Philadelphia 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Fine Traveling Goods 
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Pessimism of the Comic Strip 


(Continued from page 57) 


papers, is not unique. The same inconsis- 
tency, the same persistence of two directly 
opposed ideas or beliefs, appears in every 
divided soul. As William James pointed 
out, the man who weeps at the mother 
songs is very possibly the one who will let 
his mother die in the poorhouse; the 
crusader who worshipped woman as an 
ideal also invented the ceinture de la chas- 
telé. 

For while man demands pleasant lies 
in order to endure his miseries, he de- 
mands also some relief from the mental 
tension that this self-deception produces. 
Unable to face the unpleasant realities, he 
erects huge pretences, called ideals, and 
makes a great shouting in public and 
private to convince himself that they are 
true. He hires newspaper editors, popular 
novelists and playwrights, politicians 
and preachers to tell him over and over 
that his life is full of joy and achievement. 
But in his heart there yet remains a 
part that is unconvinced; sinister whis- 
perings come to him from within saying 
that all is not quite as he pretends it is, 
and though he lacks the courage and im- 
agination frankly to face things and try 
to change them into something more 
satisfying, he does require moments in 
which the pink spectacles may be dropped 
and he may look on himself and on the 
facts of life as they are. He demands 
further, lest the sight of the naked facts 
frighten him, that they be so disguised 
that he can still pretend they are not 
facts at all. The disguise in which he can 
face them is the disguise of the joke, and 
the comic artist presents the facts so dis- 
guised and exaggerated that they appear 
not tragic, but funny. 

Thus it is clear that the comic paper 
need not have (and seldom does have) 
any real point at all; nothing is required 
except that it present certain truths 
about life on the average in a manner 
sufficiently distorted to be called funny. 
Let us see how the more famous ones ful- 
fil this purpose. 


Domestic Life 


HE largest group, dealing with 

married life, reaches its lowest level 
of painfulness in the series “For Better 
For Worse”, by Tad, and perhaps its 
highest level in Briggs’ series ““Mr. and 
Mrs”. It includes such varied phases as 
“Bringing Up Father”, by George Mac- 
Manus, “The Gumps”, “Let the Wed- 
ding Bells Ring Out”, and dozens of 
minor ones. In the Briggs comic it seems 
that the people are really fond of each 
other, though they always quarrel, and 
practically all of them end with the two 
not speaking to each other. In Tad’s pic- 
tures, on the other hand, it is difficult to 
discover any emotion in his married 
couple but hatred; there is so much bit- 
terness and so little fun in all his work that 
it hardly crosses the line that divides the 
tragic from the comic. 

The picture of marriage, then, that 
the comic papers present to us is, on the 
whole, of two people hating each other for 
no reason except that they are living to- 
gether. If we are to assume from the 
universal popularity of these cartoons 
that this picture is in some degree a true 
one, we see that the novelists are giving us 
only a timid glimpse of the truth. 

Just as the comics of this group criti- 
cise the relationship between men an 
women, another group, headed by the 
Katzenjammer Kids, criticises the rela- 
tionship between parents and children. 
In these comics unbelievably mischievous 
children play cruel and revolting tricks 
on their parents, and are terribly pun- 
ished for it in the end. The common 
failure to solve the problems of this 
relationship is thus vividly dramatized. 
The parent faces the fact that children 
are annoying, and the child finds in the 
cartoons an outlet for his rebellious hatred 


of the injustice and stupidity of parents, 
Recent discoveries in child psychology 
seem to indicate that a child is never 
abnormally naughty or malicious except 
to revenge a slight or a cruelty; nine. 
tenths of the child’s misdemeanours are 
in retaliation for injustices inflicted by a 
system which is devised for the conven. 
ience of adults; in the Katzenjammer Kids 
and similar comics we catch a glimpse of 
the magnitude of the hatred and ven. 
geance which we have implanted. 
Happy Hooligan, created by F. Opper, 
is probably the oldest cartoon now run. 
ning. I wonder if Mr. Opper is aware of 
what he has done in making Happy almost 
the duplicate of his famous political char. 
acter, Mr. Common People. Happy 
wears shabbier clothes, and a tin can on 
his head, but otherwise he is the same 
figure. The adventures of Happy are 
always the same. He strives for some 
kind of success, in love, in fortune, or in 
benefaction, but at the moment of 
achievement, usually through his own 
clumsiness, some catastrophe invariably 
occurs, and he is worse off than when he 
started. Often it is the law in the form 
of policemen with mighty clubs which 
frustrates him, innocent but helpless, 
Happy’s human replica, who tries to 
deceive himself about his own ineffectu- 
ality by taking courses in “‘ Will Power” 
and reading inspirational literature, who 
consoles himself for his helplessness in 
grappling with his social and economic 
environment by being a firm believer 
in democracy and the equality of man, 
can gaze into the mirror of Opper’s car- 
toon and gain a temporary relief from the 
strain of his poor hypocrisy. Goldberg's 
“Boob McNutt”, of course, mirrors in- 
ferior humanity in a similar manner, 
and there are many less famous exam- 
les. 
In the group of which Mutt and Jeff may 
serve as a type, we get an_ indication 
of how the average citizen really feels 
about his relationship with his fellow 
men. The two characters are presum- 
ably friends, yet their efforts are con- 
cerned solely with attempts to injure or 
humiliate each other. Friendship in the 
comics is always like this. Occasionally 
one feels kindly toward the other, and 
attempts to do him a service; the kind- 
ness is badly abused, and the story ends 
with a note of even deeper antagonism. 
So it will be seen from these typical 
subjects that, except for a few miscella- 
neous sequences, the comic papers deal 
with the great human relationships—be- 
tween men and women, parents and 
children, men and men, and man and 
society, and present all four as unmiti- 
gated hell. The conclusions concerning 
the failure of our civilization to give 
happiness and peace to the majority are 
unavoidable. f 
It is evident that our newspaper comics 
remain the most stark and daring social 
criticism that has yet appeared in Amer- 
ica. They flood the homes of the land 
every Sunday morning, mocking testi- 
mony of the falsity of the platitudes 
preached that very morning from the 
pulpits. The discontented citizen, by 
attending a sentimental play, can weep 
over what is not true, and then nicely 
restore the balance of nature by laughing 
over what is. 
The very man who revolts against 


d truth when it is presented as truth, revels 


in it when it is presented as jest, so I will 
rest with the suggestion that whoever has 
developed a social criticism which not 
only shows things as they are, but points 
the way out, will find, if he uses the comic 
papers, that he has an eager audience of 
millions, ready to listen to his wisdom, 
and greatly in need of it. As they stand at 
present, the comics serve the highly 
useful purpose of a national safety valve, 
permitting an acceptable discharge for an 
almost universal discontent. 
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It’s great after shaving 


F you’ve never doused 
clear Listerine on your 
face aftershaving, you've 
missed something good. 
Just try it tomorrow 
morning. See what a 
delightful, 
exhilarating 
feeling it 
brings to 
your face— 
how it “sets |! 
you up” for 
breakfast 
and the 
day’s work. 
You’ll * 
want it after 
your shave 
every morning. 
Listerine provides the 
ideally safe antiseptic 
lotion. It is composed 
of a pure, saturated solu- 


WN 


LAMBERT 





i g - nat’ 
Fresh, clean, cool and safely 
antiseptic 


tion of boric acid, ski'l- 
fully and always uni- 
formly blended with 
healing, fragrant oils. 

Thus it allays irritation 
and guards against in- 
< ose fection that 

i T might come 

th from any 
, abrasion or 
, nick your 
razor may 
. leave. 





circular that 
comes pack- 
ed with each 
bottle. It de- 
sctibes doz- 
ens of other uses for this 
excellent antiseptic—uses 
that have kept Listerine 
ever growing in popularity 
for the past half century. 





PHARMACAL COMPANY 


SAINT LOUIS, U.S.A. 
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Hathaway Furniture 
Expresses an Ideal 


ATHAWAY?’S is more than 

a place to buy Furniture. 

It is an institution devoted 
to serving a patronage that is at 
once discriminating and ap- 
preciative. 


Our pleasurable task, as we see it, is to 
interpret the preferences of this pat- 
ronage in terms of Good Furniture and 
the lowest cost consistent with the re- 
quired standards of character; and fur- 
ther, to safeguard in every way the 
satisfaction of Hathaway customers. 


Their fast-increasing number is evi- 
dence not only of our own success in 
attaining this ideal, but of a growing 
appreciation of Furniture excellence, 
fair prices and a sincere desire to serve. 


% * 
The Walnut Dining Suite, from which 


the above illustration is taken, is a splen- 
did example of the Elizabethan treatment 
at its best. It has all the dignity, strength 
of contour and fineness of detail charac- 
teristic of the style. 


iS . 


G2 WEST 45TH STREET 
NEW YORK 
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Cheney Tubulars, 


Floral designs known for two 
are good on generations for 
Crépe Failles. smart patterns 


and long wear. 





The hit of the 
season—printed 
Ondulé Crepe. 


Good to Look at 
—and Long Wearing 


| nanieesimaaigs good to look at are these 

new Cheney Cravats for Spring. Their 
good looks result from their distinctive up- 
to-the-minute patterns; their long-wearing 
qualities come from their sturdy construction 
and carefully woven fabric. 


There are patterns to suit every preference— 
colors to please every taste. 


Cheney Tubulars are famous for the sturdy 
service they give. Your haberdasher has them. 


CHENEY BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
Makers of Cheney Silks 


Look for this 
Name on the 
Neckband ®»—> 






















VANITY FAIR 


The German Conscience 


(Continued from page 30) 


observer can be led to believe that the 
German people is faring better than many 
another, and that all their complaining is 
intended as a camouflage, to deceive the 
world. But this notion could have re- 
sulted only from the error of short- 
sightedness, and might lead to still other 
errors. The introduction of the eight- 
hour working day (in which is counted the 
time spent in “preparing for work”) 
caused an enormous increase in the army 
of officials, employees, and workmen of 
all sorts,and consequently made a gigantic 
difference in the cost of running both 
state and private enterprises. For the 
weight of their number gives these 
organized masses the power to obtain any 
demand which guarantees them a mini- 
mum living wage. But that is not possible 
with the middle class, who live (or are 
trying to live) on incomes or on the re- 
turns from individualized activities. An 
old married couple, or a widow, who in 
1914 were assured of an untroubled exist- 
ence on an income of 6,000 marks a year, 
cannot buy with that amount to-day a pair 
of shoes, or any new sheets, and can get 
nine or ten pounds of butter at the most. 


The Small Income 


ported are they doing, these people 
who lived on a small income, old 
men, widows, orphans, savants, pensioned 
officers and officials, teachers, mental 
workers of all sorts? Men and women 
alike, if they are still able, hunt for some 
new, inferior kind of work: as clerks, bill 
collectors, seamstresses, foremen, sales- 
women. If they are too old or too sick, 
they send their sons and daughters, to 
whom they had intended to give a higher 
education, to work in factories, at trades, 
in stores, or as typists. They fight down 
their shyness at the turmoil of the stock 
exchange (where a neighbor has _fre- 
quently made considerable money) and 
take to speculation with what remains of 
their capital, even at the risk of losing 
what little income they do have. (Now 
that the bankers are hindered from ad- 
vancing credit by the tightness of money, 
the tide of mad speculation is ebbing, 
although for years it has penetrated even 
to the kitchen hearth, even to the cellars 
of the green grocer, and even now draws 
the little fellows into its torrent and 
annihilates them.) 

And when all efforts fail, or in a time 
when a mason earns four to five hundred 
thousand marks a year and even at that 
can do no more than barely shield his 
family from cold and hunger, and when 
the earnings of all the members in a 
family are not enough to live on, then 
these people of the middle class sell, 
piece by piece, everything that they have 
inherited or that they have earned them- 
selves in better days: carpets, china, furs, 
glass, furniture, a silver chain, vases, 
clocks, ornaments of all kinds, the highly 
wi piano, the copper kettles in the 

itchen, everything that is not absolutely 
indispensable. These people sink into the 
proletariat, but without acquiring the 
advantage of a strong mass organization. 

The destitution which holds in its 
clutches that portion of the people en- 
gaged in the higher mental activities 
produces effects that reach far beyond the 
individual tragedy. Scientific works (new, 
or brought up to date with the latest in- 
vestigations) can hardly appear at all. 


| The honorarium that a publisher could 


offer would not provide the author with 
even a meager living. And the expendi- 
tures for paper, type-setting, printing, 
binding and shipping would be so great 
that the price of the book would have to 
be raised to a forbidding figure. Natu- 
rally, the same applies to periodicals. And 
where can the money come from for sub- 
scriptions to scientific reviews which are 
to be paid for in dollars, pounds sterling, 
guldens, or Swiss francs, with the mark 


at only an eight-hundredth or a thoy. 
sandth of its former value? 
Charity, especially American, is doi 

a great deal. But the only full solution. 
international aid from the great universi. 
ties, has still not been made a practicality, 
And all the other machinery of education 
must be either renewed or replaced. In 
school rooms and laboratories the whole 
apparatus for instruction and experimen. 
tation is old and worn out. How can sci- 
ence flourish without literature and jn. 
struments? How can it continue fruitfyl 
when teachers and students are con 
tinually hampered by the discouraging 
battle against starvation? Many a pro. 
fessor manages to support himself and 
his family only by means of some job he 
is secretly holding on the side. 


The Student Class 


| ae more difficult is the plight of the 
students whose impoverished relatives 
cannot afford to send them large sums 
monthly. The famous physicist, Albert 
Einstein, has said with justice, “The 
great majority of students are so depen- 
dent on their earnings that study can 
only be a secondary occupation.” The 
mere statement of the case is appalling. 
Many students play the piano, violin, 
’cello in public places at night, or serve 
as waiters, and turn up at the university 
the next morning exhausted after three 
hours’ sleep in some little attic room. 
They are shabbily dressed, with shoes 
that have been resoled repeatedly, and 
hatless. At noon the mensa Academica 
gives them for a little money, a warm 
soup or a plate of potatoes and other 
vegetables. Whole swarms of these des- 
titute students regain their vitality again 
only during vacations, when they hire 
out on farms and, with the aid of milk, 
animal fats, good bread, and meat, are 
able to forget the wretchedness of their 
vegetating in the cities. 

So this (in a rough outline which the 
imagination of the reader can easily fill 
in) is the aspect of life among the middle 
class which for centuries has been the 
leader and the impetus of all spiritual 
development in Germany. Measures of 
general hygiene (once the pride of all 
German states and cities) are no longer 
remotely adequate, although the moral 
laxity caused by the war, the protracted 
undernourishment, the expensiveness of 
all medicines and insufficient accommo- 
dations, have made tuberculosis and 
syphilis into endemic diseases, and 
brought the rate of child mortality toa 
new high mark. 

All social work, in which many German 
women and girls displayed great psycho- 
logical penetration and a typical indus- 
try, has been curtailed through lack of 
funds. The treatment of the poor in 
public hospitals has been limited more 
and more each month. And Germany's 
greatest surgeon, Professor Borchardt, 
can only look to the humanitarian feeling 
of Americans for aid. This will enable 
him to annex a much-needed clinic for 
women’s diseases to the municipal hospl- 
tal which he conducts in north Berlin, 
and to install a complete equipment; so 
that even the poorest can benefit by the 
master’s skill, and he can transmit this 
skill to his numerous students by that 
practical experience in operations which 
is needed before the theoretical lecture 
can bear results. If any one has looked 
upon all this destitution, which is borne 
by many in silence and true dignity, 
if any one has seen this decay of a whole 
nation, which is like the crumbling 
some venerable cathedral, and if in spite 
of this he puts it all down as “camouflage”; 
then that person has a heart of stone 
his breast. 

(Next month Mr. Harden will discuss 
the future prospects of Germany.—Trans- 
lation by Kenneth Burke.) 
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You Should Have AutoReelite 
Protection On Every Car You Drive 


AutoReelite makes safer every mile you travel. 


Not only does its piercing beam seek out hidden 
dangers in the road ahead, but it provides a 
powerful light for every emergency. 


And you can obtain a genuine AutoReelite for 
every type of motor car. Model “C” is the popu- 
lar shell type for open car. Model “G” is arranged 
for operation from within the open car when 
the storm curtains are in place. Model “F”’ is 
the new closed car AutoReelite that allows full 
closed car comfort with safety. Models “SC”, 
“SF” and “SG” are sport models that combine 
protection and smartness. Tilting limit attach- 
ments are supplied for use in states where spot- 
lights are regulated. 


Your dealer will be glad to demonstrate any 
of these. They can be attached in less than 
thirty minutes. Folder 313K describes and illus- 
trates all models, and will save you time in decid- 
ing which you require. Write for it today. 


APPLETON ELECTRIC COMPANY 
1710 Wellington Avenue 
CHICAGO 





ee 
AutoReelite AutoReelite 
Model «<C”’ Model ‘‘F’’ 
The popular shell type Easily and quickly at- 
model of ‘‘the only spot- tached to the windshield 
light on a reel”. post of any closed car. 


AutoReelite 


-S PAT. OFF 


THE ONLY SPOTLIGHT ON A _ REEL 
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A new <sdilintialia Sinai pest for ave or > weed dicing 


There Are Only A 
Few Automobiles 
In The World 


which, by themselves, proclaim the social prestige of 
their owners. You can pick them out yourself on 
Fifth Avenue, the Champs Elysees, Michigan Boule- 
vard, Market Street and other world-famous motor 
thoroughfares. 


You know them, the instant you see them, as the 
aristocrats of motoring, by their silent, powerful 
operation, by the beautiful custom-made bodies with 
which they are invariably clothed and by their gen- 
eral atmosphere of taste and culture. 


High up in this small exclusive group is the 


MINERVA 


a ae ey BELGIUM 


The favorite personal transportation of such discrim- 
inating European motorists as King Albert, King 
Alfonso and Cardinal Mercier, and of a growing 
number of America’s wealthiest and most prominent 
people. In other words, the Minerva is the final 
choice of motorists who know what is best in motor 
cars and have the cars of the whole world to choose 
from. 


Made in four and six cylinder models. 


FRE TERS 


BUILT IN AUS T EIA 


A fast, sturdy six-cylinder car of medium weight and 
price; flexible and economical in operation, durable 
and modern in every detail. Makes a splendid sport 
car but is adaptable to any body style. 


We shall be glad to send catalogs or other informa- 
tion and to arrange demonstrations of these two 
sterling cars. 


CONSOLIDATED 
FOREIGN MoTor Car Co., INC. 


135 WEST 72ND ST. 


NEw York City 





Columbus 5539 


TELEPHONES: Columbus 5405 


The Steyr 
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Like Other Good Citizens 


EW YORK CENTRAL LINES in the 
past twelve years have paid 
$202,000,000 in taxes. 


The annual tax payments to the Federal 
Government, and to the states, counties 
and municipalities through which the 
12,200 miles of New York Central Lines 
extend, increased from $9,681,000 in 1910 
to $30,244,000 in 1921. 


Taxes are taking an increasingly larger 
share of revenues. Since 1910 the gross 
earnings have doubled, while taxes paid 
out of these earnings have increased 
three-fold. 


Taxes are now far in excess of dividends. 
The New York Central Railroad Com- 
pany —the parent company of the system 
—is now paying $3 in taxes for every $2 
in dividends. 


The thirty million dollar tax bill paid 
by the New York Central Lines in 1921 
was one-ninth of ail the taxes paid by the 
railroads of the United States. 





NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


BOSTON &ALBANY~MICHIGAN CENTRAL~BIG FOUR ~ PITTSBURGH &LAKE ERIE 
AND THE NEW YORK CENTRAL AND SUBSIDIARY LINES 
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Theatrical Horoscopes 


(Continued from page 54) 


Later, she may tire of being the medium 
for the author’s expression, and_ seek 
unhampered self-expression through her 
pen. In 1924, she will come under the 
beneficent vibrations of Jupiter, which 
she should be able to translate into a 
brilliant personal success, provided she 
can rise above the depleting influence of 
Saturn in late 1923. 


Sidney Blackmer 


GIDNEY BLACKMER, with Jupiter, 
Sun and Mercury in the sensitive, 
magnetic sign Cancer, can hardly avoid 
success. Nimble wit, radiant personality, 
and the blessing of opportunity are his. 
Neptune inclines him to the elusive and 
whimsical, while through the influence of 
Mars, he is endowed with vigor and fight- 
ing power. His range is wide, but suc- 
cess comes so easily because of the con- 
junction of Jupiter and the Sun (and 
through the absence of Saturn’s malign 
influence), that he is likely to achieve 
position without sufficient discipline. 

In 1923, Uranus will urge him to more 
serious and studious industry, and 
Jupiter will bring him the opportunity 
which will test his moral and artistic fibre. 


Helen Menken 


HELEN MENKEN has developed 
under a conjunction of five power- 
ful planets, expressing themselves through 
the fiery, yet law-abiding and aspiring 
sign Sagittarius, which is ruled by Jupi- 
ter. Her range is necessarily limited, but 
within it, she is richly endowed. She de- 
velops slowly, because of Saturn, her first 
notable success coming in 1921. 1923 tends 
to be neutral, so she should continue her 
present part, which will enable her to 
prepare to codperate with Jupiter, when 
in 1924 he drives her five great planets 
to a culmination of achievement. 


Norman Trevor 
NORMAN TREVOR’S Neptune in- 


fluence, combined with his Sun, 
causes his augmented personality to be 
the vehicle of his artistic expression. 
Whatever the part, it takes its engaging 
quality from Mr. Trevor’s own charm. 
So delicately balanced are his Moon, 
Jupiter and Saturn that his fortunes are 
always in fluctuation, but this is one of 
the moments in his career when he is 
smiled upon by the lordly Jupiter, and 
given his chance to occupy one of the 
seats on Olympus. 


Leonore Ulrich 


| bed this artist’s development is well 
attested the power of that personal 
factor which profits by, and regulates the 
forces by which it is animated. Vibrant 
with the magnetism of the Sun, with 
brain intellectualized by Mercury, and 
despite the visualizing power of Neptune 
and the splendid technique of Uranus, 
for years Saturn’s restricting power 
halted and delayed her, locked her in 
obscurity, and blocked her way with ob- 
stacles. Strengthened by such discipline, 
her steadfastness did not fail, she learned 
and fought and waited. When in 1917, 
Jupiter reigned, she was able to carry his 
powerful vibrations and bloom to success. 


Basil Sydney 


ASIL SYDNEY has been for some 
time under the discipline of Saturn, 
and although he has already placed him- 
self with his public, study of the forces 
that work through him and his codpera- 
tion with them, reveals him as_ being 
still in the early period of his develop- 
ment; but the angle at which Jupiter con- 
tacts him, gives him belief in his ideal. 
Under Saturn and Jupiter, patience and 
industry and a proud humility have sup- 
ported the upbuilding of his artistry, 
and when that release, now on the way, 


comes, he should shake out his banners 
and from 1923 on, march on to success, 


Clare Eames 


| Ip Clare Eames response to Jupiter 
causes an inherent element of pride and 
royalty, yet Saturn causes bitter self-ques- 
tioning and need of instruction, which she 
finds difficult to accept. Neptune inspires 
her to that pursuit and expression of the 
ideal wherein the artist forgets and tran- 
scends himself; yet bound by Saturn, and 
exalted by Jupiter, she cannot forget her- 
self. Such a nature blooms slowly to that 
completeness of which it is capable and to 
which its stars invite. Her qualities are 
stimulated strongly by Jupiter and Ura- 
nus in 1923, and she should give freedom 
then to creative impulses. 


Conway Tearle 


THs artist responds to the influence 
of planets in powerful and unusual 
combination. He catches the swift vibra- 
tion of Neptune and Uranus; his whole 
being trembles to the ecstasy of the ideal 
and agonizes to express it. Responding to 
Saturn, he suffers torture of depression 
when he finds his output inadequate or 
unworthy. Agitated by a thousand im- 
pulses, he is yet held down to an indomi- 
table industry and an almost stolid deter- 
mination. His charm, given by Venus, 
brings him easily a personal following to 
which he tends to be indifferent. 


Tallulah Bankhead 


HIS artist is so strongly charged by 

Neptune, that fine codperation is 
required from her own self-control to 
carry her powers. Uranus gives her a 
bewildering versatility, so unless regu- 
lated to selected and constructive expres- 
sion, she will be whirled into fantastic 
confusion. She is not only stirred by 
Neptune’s stimulation of the emotions 
and the senses, but she responds to Mer- 
cury through the intellect and so may 
command her powers and find expression 
in almost any field. Dramatic writing 
should come as easily as acting. In 1923, 
the Moon will dominate her nativity, 
which may bring popularity and travel. 


Walter Hampden 


HE relation of Jupiter, Mars and 

Saturn to this artist’s Sun necessi- 
tates a fight against inner and outer 
conditions at each step. Neptune and 
Uranus stir him to ideals and to the 
unusual, make him the daring pioneer, 
full of selfless devotion, incline him to 
make art a form of propaganda for his 
ideals. No personal sacrifice dismays him 
and his personal charm causes an indul- 
gent public to measure his achievement 
by his intent, rather than by its material 
success. Delays, depressions, and in- 
flexibility in technique distress him, and 
the violence of Mars’ impulse often tests 
his self-control. In 1923, he comes under 
a galaxy of beneficent impulses which 
should relieve him of many restrictions. 


Alla Nazimova 


GHE is the child of contradictory forces, 
alive, vibrant, hungry for and deter- 
mined upon self-expression. She is ca- 
pable, through Saturn, of absorbed, pet- 
sistent effort, through Mars of savage 
vigor. The relation of Uranus to Mercury 
and the position of Neptune stirs her to 
high ideals of self-expression. Such a soul 
in one view is an irresponsible child, de- 
lighting in the demonstrations of its own 
senses, and in another is a mentality, 
lashed’ to extravagances and _ seeking 
physical relief in the unchecked range of 
artistic expression. Physical spending 
and nervous tension are inevitable. In 
1922 and 1923, she is at high voltage and 
if she holds herself in control, expression 
on a plane higher than ever is promised. 
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The Pursuit of Happiness—How to Find It 


Isn’t itso that, mostly we search for the things that are | side. We could stretch the joys of our garden all through 
mostly right at hand? the long winter months, making every day a glad day. 
We et oe for the joys of a sentee summer, when | ‘“Fantastical, and imaginative” you say. 
we cou t ino i ae - 
tt os “ae pater h ur very yard by taking a few steps, | But hold—is it? Send for booklet, entitled: ‘Three and 
if we had a greenhouse. 7 ; 

; ; sins . One More Glass Gardens,” and see if the real facts don’t 
We could save the summer’s flowers by bringing them in- | bear out our seeming flights. 


Jord Hurnham@. © 










Builders of Greenh and C vatories. { 

Be YH IRVINGTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO BOSTON.11 c Ww 
eR y Wy Z>* New York 42ND St. BLoc. Lanb TITLE Bios. Cont. Bk. BLoG, LITTLE Bios. Poorape ny ol Pesnccned ra Ae Ep 
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Weedless Driveways 
Appeal to You? 


Dust-laden drives are Weeds are entirely 
disagreeable, un- eliminated by Solvay 
healthy, injurious to Calcium Chloride, and 
grass and foliage and its germicidal action 
mar the appearance of is approved by doctors 
the grounds; further- everywhere. Easy to 
more they are entirely apply and readily ob- 
unnecessary. tainable from numer- 
ous shipping points. 
Solvay Calcium Chlo- For perfect roadways 
ride, a clean, odarless, use Solvay. Unexcelled 6 2 °499 
harmless chemical too, for surfacing ten- Complete in every detail 
salt is a natural dust nis courts; makes 
preventive and road them fast, smooth and | > aon Portable Houses are made of selected 
binder, that protects resilient. You are in- red cedar. They are carefully constructed by 


Do Smooth, DUSTLESS, HODG ON HOUSES 


























the surface from wear vited to write for the skilled workmen and lined with heavy fiber lining. 


These houses come to you in sections all ready to 
bolt together. Doors are hung, sashes fitted and all 
SEMET-SOLVAY COMPANY details attended to before they leave the factory. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. The only tool you need is a hammer to wedge in the 
key-bolts. These bolts lock the sections firmly to- 
gether and keep them rigid against the severest strain. 


Hodgson houses are made to endure. In every cli- 
mate of the globe these houses are standing to-day as 
staunch and steady as the day they were built—some 
of them many years ago. 

Hodgson Houses are as beautiful as they are durable. Neat 
and artistic in design. They are painted a French gray and 
trimmed in leaf- green. 

Send for the Hodgson Catalogue R. It gives complete informa- 
tion and shows many actual photographs of Hodgson Houses and 
cottages. Also portable garages, playhouses, poultry-houses, etc. 
Write us to-day. 


and controls the Solvay Road Book— 
dust. illustrated. 





























E. F. HODGSON CO. 
71-73 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
6 East 39th Street, New York City 
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Heinz Tomato Ketchup 
makes everything on 
the table taste better. 
It’s bound to—made of 
only luscious, red-ripe 
tomatoes, pure granu- 
lated sugar, the purest 
of spices—and cooked 
and seasoned in Heinz, 
spotless kitchens. 


HEINZ 
Tomato Ketchup 





@To COMPLY winr 
@uws THROUGHOTT, 
HEINZ COMB 





FREE FROM 
BENZOATE OF SODA 


For stormy wether 
resham street 


$10 


q| UF wether holds no thret 
for the wearer of this storm 
shoe ~ It’s as nearly water- 
proof as lether can be made 
Lether lined, dubl soled and caulked 
against water sepa) at the welt [see 
arro] A Post Card Brings a Catalog 


John Ward 


ri.en's Shoes 


General Offises : 121 Duane street 
New York City 
New York Shops Philadelphia Shop 
1401-03 Broadway 1221-23 Chestnut street 
just belo Times square just belo the 
and, he fanhattan Hotel A os 4 





and Brooklyn 
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Dad escape 
the penalty 
of stiff, lame, sore muscles? 


When a set of unused mus- 
cles gets hard or prolonged 
exercise, know that next- 
day kinks are coming. 


The wise play-daddy knows 
that the prompt application 
of Absorbine, Jr. invigor- 
ates tiredand jaded muscles, 
No second day discomfort 
is experienced. 


Many mothers appreciate 
that Absorbine, Jr. is also 
the safe antiseptic; both 
preparations so, convenient- 
ly combined in one con- 
tainer. 


Because Absorbine, Jr. is 
-. and ofaclean, pleasant 
odor, it may be kept handy 
for the mishaps that befall 
children, and for other emer- 
gency uses. 

A few drops applied to cuts, 
scratches and bruises cleanse the 


wound, guard against infection 
and assist nature in healing. 


At most druggists’ $1.25 or post 
paid. Liberal trial bottle, 
10c. postpaid 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
116 Temple St., Springfield, Mass, 





THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 






























Eve e Sir Isaac— 


the greatest pair in the history of the apple! 
To the same appeal, his response was intel- 
lectual; hers, emotional. Gravitation and 
population thus became cousins through the 
apple branch of the family. Your idea 
too,may beapippin. Whether it multiplies 
infinitely or falls to the earth may depend 
entirely upon who happens to interpret it! 
When you think of advertising, think of 
Goode & Berrien, Advertising Counsel. 





“Our Idea” is a very small book you can read in six 

minutes, and think about for sixty. A wordto 19 West 

44th Street, New York City, will bring you a copy 
without charge or obligation. 
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without dieting Dr, Walter’s 





Anklets for reducing 
and shaping theankles 
$7.00 per pair; 
extra high $9.00 
Send ankle measure- 
ment when ordering 











Send for Illustrated Booklet 


Dr. Jeanne A. Walter 


New York 
with coutil back $9.00 Entrance on 34th Street, 3rd Door East 


Philadelphia Representative; MISS MARY KAMMERER, 221 So. 11th St. 
San Francisco Representative; ADELE MILLAR, 229 Post St. 


iy ay. 
Man’s Belt all heavy rubber $14.00 353 Fifth Avenue 


REDUCE YOUR FLESH IN SPOTS 


Arms Legs Bust Double Chin 
infact the entire body or any part 


famous 
medicated 


Reducing Rubber Garments 





Bust Reducer $6.00 
Chin Reducer $2.50 
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Statement of the ownership, management, etc., 
required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, 
of Vanity Fair, published once a month at New 
York, N. Y., for October 1, 1922. State of New 
York, County of New York: Before me, a notary 
public in and for the State and county aforesaid, 
personally appeared Condé Nast, who having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
he is the Publisher of Vanity Fair, and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, 
a true statement of the ownership, management, 
etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown 
in the above caption required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, printed on reverse of this form, to wit: 
1—That the names and of the publish 

editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher, Condé Nast, 19 West 44th St., New 
York City; Editor, Frank Crowninshield, 19 West 
44th St., New York City; Managing Editor, 
Edmund Wiison, Jr., 19 West 44th St.. New York 
City; Business Manager and General Manager, 
F. L. Wurzburg, 19 West 44th St., New York City. 
2—That the owners are: Owner. The Vanity Fair 
Pub. Co., Inc., 19 West 44th St., New York City, 
Stockholder: The Vogue Co., 19 West 44th St. 
New York City.| Stockholders of the Vogue Co. 
Condé Nast, 470 Park Avenue, New York City. 
F. L. Wurzburg, Bronxville. N. Y.; E. H. Stimson 
109 East 71st St., New York City; E. W. Chase, 
31 West toth St., New York City; M. DeWitt, 375 
Riverside Drive, New York City; M. DeWitt, 
Trustee for Clarisse C. Nast, Coudert Nast, Natica 
Nast, Esther A. Nast, 375 Riverside Drive, N. Y- 
Condé Nast & Co., Inc., 19 West 44th St., N. Y. 
Vanity Fair Pub. Co., Inc., 19 West 44th St. Stock- 
holders of Condé Nast & Co., Inc.: Condé Nast, 
470 Park Ave., New York City. The Vogue Co., 
19 West 44th St., N. Y. 3—That the known bond- 
holders, mortgagees,and other security holders own- 
ing or holding 1 per cent or more of total amounts 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. 
4—That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of owners, stockholders, and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they7appear upon the books of 
the company, but also in cases where the stock- 
holder or security holder appears upon the books of 
the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embracin8 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the condi- 
tions under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the company 
as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner, and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds or other 
securities than as so stated by him. Condé Nast, 
Publisher. Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
21st day of September, 1922. (Seal.) F. T. Nilsson, 
Notary Public. Queens Co. No. 400. New York 
County No.: 124. New York Register No. 4087: 
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“It’s Just Like a 
Man’s Shop in London” 


You find here exactly the same goods 
that you do in the smartest West End 
shop. What’s more—you’ll find the 
same attractive, quiet atmosphere for 
comfortable shopping. The next 
time you’re on 45th St., between Fifth 
and Madison, drop in and see a bit of 
Piccadilly set down in New York. 
Mail orders receive prompt attention. 


(CCRUGERS, INC. 


EIGHT EAST FORTY FIFTH STREET 
N E W YO: Rk Cl te 
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ESTABLISHED 1874 


2 and 4 E. Forty-Fourth St. 
NEW YORK 


ETZEL are tailors 

for men desiring to 
be groomed correctly in 
every detail—it has ever 
been their privilege to 
serve a distinguished 
clientele. 






Copyright by 
Wetzel, 1922 
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Volodelt 
ah 
EN who have worn Polo Felt Hats invariably recom- 
mend them to their friends with, ‘‘I like this hat better 
than any I’ve ever worn.”’ Listed below are a few exclusive 
shops where Polo Felts can always be had in correct models 
and colorings. 
Youman’s, Inc. New York Macullar Parker Co. Boston 
A. Starr Best Chicago - Ritz Dexter San Francisco 
The Hub Chicago Raphael Weill San Francisco 
Meek and Meek Chicago Swift Inc. San Francisco 
Henry R. Paul Chicago Brink Bros Milwaukee 
The MacAdams Co. Cleveland Pickens Preston Co. Denver 
Raymond E. Kanouse Detroit Harry C. Feichtinger Minneapolis 
Boyd Richardson St. Louis Hargrove’s Great Falls, Mont. 
Hubert W. White. St. Paul Ropes Rapier Louisville 
( ° 
Diatiis- Popes Cornrparry- 
Factory, Sucorporated New York Office, 
“Norwalk, Conn. 230 Fifth Ave. 
\ % 
v\ ‘, 
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[T is interesting to 
know that the 


finest English boot- : 


makers are advo- 
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To owna LaFayette is to experience a motor- 
ing satisfaction that, without a LaFayette, can 
not be equaled. 


It is to know that such satisfaction will be con- 
tinued year upon year. 


It is to enjoy that serenity of mind which 


comes of this knowledge. 


LaFAYETTE MOTORS CORPORATION 


MitwavkKEE, Wisconsin 





LATAYRI TL 


CONDE NAST PRESS GREENWICH, CONN: 
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Automobile salesmanship and public understanding are 
everywhere according more and more attention to motor car 
bodies. This is a direct result of the advantages enjoyed by 
those manufacturers whose product bears the Fisher emblem. 


FISHER BODY CORPORATION, DETROIT 
CLEVELAND WALKERVILLE, ONT ST LOUIS 











The music of all the world ig 
in the Victor Record Catalo y 


If all the performances of great 
music given throughout the world 
were combined in one mammoth pro- ~ 
eram, they would not even then ap-’ | 
proximate the music listed for your 
enjoyment in the Victor Record Cata- 
log. You yourself select the music you 
wish to hear by the artists you wish 
to hear. 

New Victor Records on sale by all 
dealers in Victor products on the Ist 
of each month. Victrolas $25 to $1500. 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE" 1 C  — O a 


U.S. PAT. 


Important: Look for these trade-marks. Under the lid. On the label. j 
Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, New Jerse 
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